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HIEROGLYPHIC " HATTILI ” AND PROTO-INDIC SCRIPTS 

By 

Shri S. SRIKAISTHA SASTRI, Mi. 

I 

Bedrich Hrozny 1 claims to have found the clues to the Indie scripts through 
the hieroglyphic “ Hittite ” inscriptions and working back from the classical 
“ hittite ” Nasili or Nesumnili, in his analysis of the languages of the cunei- 
form Hittite tablets, he finds the existence of the following languages. 

( 1 ) haititli , langue des Proto- Hittites, d’origine non-indo-eropeenne ; 

(2) luili ; langue des Luites, d’origine indo-europeenne ; 

(3) nasili, nesutotmli, langue des Hittes indo-europeens ; ainsi appelee, 
Mu nom de la ville de Nisas. 

(4) hurrili, langue des Churrites, d’origine non-indo-europ£enne. 

(5) paldiimnli, langue des inhabitants de la ville de Paid: 2 

1 O Nejstctrsint Stahovam Narodu A 0 problemu civtlisace proto-lndic ke. 
Prednaska, Praha 1939. German translation. Die diteste V olkerwandemng und die 
proto4ndische Zivilisation . Ed. J. Rypka. Studies, Oriental Institute. Prague 1939. 
Le FUmbau. January 1940 ; /. t H. Q. December, 1940. 

2 Archiv Orientdlni. VII. p. 156. 
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(6) Mltanni ou M ait mi, people d’origine indo-europeenne, aryenne, 
plus exaameut " indienne,” concentre dans la Mesopotamie autour 
de la ville de Vassuggani . (At. Or. I. p. 296). 

Hrozny does not claim that there is any great correspondence between 
the Hieroglyphic-" Hittite ” and Indus scripts because the signs for mu, pa, 
hand-signs, divinity-signs etc., so abundant in Hattili are not found in the 
Indie scripts. He tries to account for this by assuming that in the beginning 
of the third millennium n.c. the proto-Hindu Kushites severed their connection 
with the Hattili when the hieroglyphic-" Hittite ” was not yet completely deve- 
loped. “ Only thus is the independent development of this writing in India 
is explicable.” In view of the recent excavations at Harappa by M. S. Vats 
it is highly doubtful if such a late date for the migrations of the proto-Indi* 
peoples into India can be accepted* Further as I have shown by an analysis 
of the proto-Indif ceramics, 1 the evidence shows that migration of Harappa, 
jfhukar and Jhangar cultures started from the Indus valley towards the west, 
perhaps as early as c. 3000 B.c. Again Hrozny thinks that the Indus seals 
are of individuals and not amulets. But this is quite opposed to the evidence 
produced by the excavations at Harappa. Mr. Vats has pointed out that 
the miniature seals of the lowest levels have a very limited range of inscrip- 
tions, one legend on the obverse being repeated thirty-two times and that on 
the reverse', nineteen times. Therelore it is quite clear that the legends can- 
not be personal names. I have, shown that many of the motifs can be demon- 
strated to be of Atharvan origin,* the various spells and incantatiops of the 
Atharva Veda used for consecrating the amulets corresponding to, the proto- 
Indic seals. • 

Hrozny’s attempt at tin decipherment of tin Indie script ‘from proto- 
“ hittite ” clues is open to the criticism that too many symbols are assigned 
the same sound-value, ten of i, thirteen for ia. five for ku, forty-five for $°, 
and nine for ta , four for u etc. But this at the outset may not be such a for- 
midable objection if the modifications of a sign by strokes denote vowel- 
changes, since m his decipherment of the " Hittite ” hieroglyphs, he has assign- 
ed as many as twelve or fifteen symbols for the same consonant. But a more 
serious objection may be raised on the ground that even when the Indie signs 
correspond closely or approximately to the " Hittite,” he assigns different 
values to them. The assumption of independent development doesjiot entirely 
explain the same long legends corresponding, as will be demonstrated below. 

II 

No. 1. The Hattili signs read according to Hrozny, "dedicated -/ r ”; 

“ dedicated -lata^u", the same vase-like symbol with a deity in it and seven 
pig-tailed figures going in procession around it, may be taken to represent the 

* M. S. Vats, Further excavations at Harappat 

* ’Proto-Indian Ceramics,’ I. H. Q. XVI. 3. p. 511. 

6 ‘ Proto-Indie Religion,' Q. f. M. S. 1942. 
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symbol of a vegetation deity ana hence the usual vase-like sign is not e as 
Hrozny assumes but the symbol of dedication of the amulets for provisions, 
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No. 2. A “ deity ” symbol, the curved stroke at the top sometimes in- 
dependently represents the god-symbol in hattili inscriptions. But the corres- 
ponding Indie seals according Jo Horzny should read ( a ) na t -na -va -ta ~du 
-e ; (b) na ( kha ? ku ?) a-va (or 5) -nu -e ; (c) seal? kha-ku M(a) ?, A 
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deity Nu-na figures in hattili inscriptions and can we jump to the conclusion 
that she is the goddess Nana who is a lion-goddess figuring on the coins of 
Kanaka along with Siva (Bhavesa?), a form of Durga? 

No, 3. This sign is assigned the value me by Hrozny and the legend 
reads ka me -na s and the corresponding Indie legend probably is Va'-a ma 
- sir( ?)- dedicated (e), ( Vamesvara ? Compare Hattili legend. No. 43 below ; 
Vamakeva who fought with Indra. Brhaddevata III — 1.). 

No. 4. This sign containing the element Ku | Gu denotes offering and is 
followed (in a) by -un du- ta- i, (in b) dieu dula T (?) -pa- li. The corres- 
ponding sign is also an offering vase below the “ unicorn ” and the legend : 
Seal (?) ka-ku -pa | na -va- ? -a -i -ya(?). If so it is probably dedicated to 
the goddess Kubaba (Cybele). But Hrozny reads Seal -? -sa -n -ta -? -jq 
(dedicated to Santajas). 

No. 5. Thi^ deity sign represents Santajas or sometimes Halba (deity 
of Aleppo?). The hattili legend reads dieu Scmta - du ? -ta - ja -s, and dieu 
Santa-du -i -? - n . The corresponding Indie legend (a) is “deity -a -va -? 
-a? - nu( ? 6) Aha - lu ” (from r to /.) and probably refers to Luhas ; (b) amu 
(I or aham)- dedicate -lu?- to deity offerings of libations. (Compare the 
hand sign holding a cup in Carchemesh inscriptions), 

No. 6. The sign of divinity and -sa -ma -na -ta. 

No. 7. Hattili symbol for me. The Indie legend (b) sa -khii -me - va 
-as ? on the obverse ; si | lu -me -1. on the reverse. , 

No. 8. Signs for n. na -a pa -va n ; Indus (a) va -a -na- dedi£ ; 
Na-e (dedicated). 

No. 9. Symbols for tu ; legend (a) Tu -ru -me -ja -s ; (b) Ic ha (u) 
-tu r -la? a ; Indus legend oblation and bandage or cloth (cp. Egyptian sign) 
offer to Tur-a{?) 

No. 10. Ku or Gu. 1c deity Ku -(hawk)* -pa -pa -sa %. The corres- 
ponding Indie sign is very interesting. Legend (a) Ku -ve T -a -e (dedie) ; 
dedicated to Kuvera ; (b) ku -pa -pa (? bird signs), (c) deity Gu -pa -pa ; 
(d) dedicated to Gu Gu or Khu-hu(?). Cp. Gungu or Kuhu. 

No. 11. Symbols for ha or u. and nu. Hattili legend dieu Santan dieu 

Ha r -ha T -na -sa -nu (9?). The corresponding Indie legends : (a) table of 
offerings dedicated to H(u)h(u) ( god Huhu, a gandharva?) ; (b) dedicated 
(symbol of Kubaba?) Ama. d hu-hu ; (c) dedicated H(a | u)-sir (?).’ 

No. 12. Symbols for Ha and sa. Var -pa -sa -ha -a -s. Indie legend 
(a) Seal (?) ta (hand-sign) -ba(?) -va(?) ; Tabuva of Atharva Veda 
(?) ; (b) H(u) - h(u ) -amu (?) -me (or 8.) ; (c) Sa-n . .. ; (d) sa -na - ta 
(?) -e (?). (Santas ? or Sanaka demons). 

No. 13. Symbol of te (?). Sacrifice -te -sa-ve r -ta. On the Indus seals 
note the phallic symbol. 
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No. 14. Symbol unidentified, Lu ? Hattili legend : dieu - hu ( du ?) -ha 
(u?) -i ; dieu -ta -d. Indie, legend Lu -ha (?) Cf. huhhas “ Grossvater ”, 
Ar. Or. V. p. 183. 


No. 15. Divinity symbol of Vegetation -god V|u (?). Hattili legend 
(a) dieu Lu? - ha -da r da T Ane -ma -s (b) dieu u (?) -va -a -sa^-s ; (c) dieu 
Ku -ta -la T - i - The Indie legends : — (a) me (4) Lu (?) dedicated ; (b) 
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Lu - shi (?) ; (c) Gu -lu a -? -? -as (?) -Goddess Gula (?). (But the plant 
sign is Nu in Ar . Or. IX. pt. 3. p. 409). 

No. 16j symbol for ma. Hattili legend A-te-ma-ja ( atma-ja-Skt image^ 
of deity) ; Indie legends : (a) dedicated -Ma -ma (mother-goddess Ma- Ana- 
tolian Cybele?) ; (b) Ma -dedicated -ta (?) -cloths - pa ( ?); (c) A-ha-mavo 
(?), (d) Ma-ta (?) dedicated ; (e) Ma - dedicated (e) ; Ha (?)-ma- offerings 
dedicated -ta (?) ; (f) dedicated Ma-sir + a (?) ; (g) dedicated Ma r -du (?)- 
ha (Martuka— Marduk ?). (h) Nu (?) -ma -a (?) -a offering - na v . 

No. 17. Hattili e r ; a divinity F r -la (<1, Al , //). 

No. 18. Symbol of Te : deity offering -te -sa - ve T -ta. Common symbol 
in the Indie seals, with the addition of a prong (te Y ?). « 

No 19-20-21. Flames on altar-holocaust symbol. Hattili legend : sacrifice 

% ^ Lif 

( santa ?)-ja-s. Indie legend (a) Sacrifice -dedicated -? ; (b) ^ -va 

- na (? pa) - a - offering -a (or me). No. 20 Hattili legend : Symbol of offer- 
ing to Santas ; Sacrifice -ku 4u -na -li -s. 

No. 21. Divine offering -es(?) -la - <] ( -ta -divinity symbol. Indie seals 
(a) offerings Ku v -a- dedicated, (b) offering -? -a -e (dedication), (c) Seat 
or altar of sacrifice -?-. 

No. 22. Hill-signs standing for prince or divinity ; single for crown- 
prince or provincial governor and double for the king. Hattili legends : (a) 
Ku v ku r (b) <] A - ja - me -s -kur ? -ta -s. Indie legends (a) $i -va -me- 
dedication -Ku( ?) or Ka -8- dedicate (e) -ha. (b) Sa -ha -si (c) Ku -si -la? 

No. 23. Symbol for lu. Hattili legend : L> Va -lu - da 1 da 1 H- 'me -ma -s. 
Indie legend ? -va ? -Ku -ku -pa -apa. 

No. 24. Symbol for thiee and Va. Ve -na -s ; Va - d -sa -va -mu. 
Indie legends (a) Va -su? (b) Va ? 9 # 

No. 25. Symbol for four and me. ,l A-ja-me-s. Indie legends : 4 or Me ; 
Me-na ; 4 soldiers?; 4 female slaves 

No. 26. Hattili symbol of uncertain value. 

No. 27. Symbol for S (a | u). Indie legends (a) Ka ? -na -va -ya -sa 
-e (dedicated), (b) Temple (?) -dedicated -a -te r -a -su -e or A -ja me - s 
dedicated. (Atrins or Aja-me$a). 

No. 28. Symbol for par ? or divinity. Indie seals (a) (1 -Na Na (b) 
Lu - va -s - divinity (?) . 

No. 29. Hattili legend ; Bird-fish -tu -ta -va -s. Indie legend : dedicated 
-sa? -sa -ku (seal). Cf. SaSayu in a charm against wild beasts (Atharva 
IV-3). 

i 

No. 30. God symbol. Arha - deity -a -na -pa -va -ta. 
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No. 31. Hattili : Amu (moi) -fish ~sa - ta -va -mu -Par -me - ta . Parmeta 
or Parmena, the capital of Valu — Dadamemas. ( Ar . Or. VII. p. 491, f. n. 
5. cp. Par-va-tkt). 

No. 32. Hrozny takes the first three symbols to represent a vegetation 
deity and the fourth an offering of cakes or bread. The Indie seals of course 
have an animal feeding from a manger, very common. 
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No. 33. The symbol (see above No. 30) may represent a goddess of 
fertility as on the earliest Sumerian seals or may represent the kidney shaped 
seals of Harapna. (b) the legend on the obverse a - na and on the reverse Lu 
-dedicated -ya. 

No. 34. Symbol of divinity or kingship. Indie legend : ? -dedicated -t- 
divinity -pa (?). 

No. 35 and 36. Hattili legends : A Du ? - ma - ta - sa -n ; God - ma -ta. 
Indie (a) Vestibule ~te -s r ?. (b) Seal Sa ? -ab -a (?). No. 36, the signs for 

la and vestibule (?) of God. Hattili legend La -ve r -va - na -s. Indie seals 

(a) 7 vestibules (?) (b) 7 vestibules dedicated, (c) na - ba (temple of deity) 

- seal (?) — 1 ; (d) Seal of deity — 8 (or me -me) - ba ? — dedicated. 

No. 37. Symbols for Da v - da 1 4- me and ta. Indie seals : (a) Da -dc 
- pa{ ?) — dedicated ; (b) Gu - sa -da -da -e (dedicated). 

No. 38. Hand-signs in Hattili -ta and na variations. First group stand- 
ing for “grand-son” (?). Corresponding home signs with bows, staffs etc. 
on Indie seals (?). 

No. 39. Symbols for Lu. Hattili (a) Va - lu' -da r - da -me -ma - sa ? -s 

(b) d Lw -ha - s . Indie seals i(a) A(?) -na -v a -lu ; (b) Lu-haja : na-va or 
pa. 3. (c) Sydney Smith in his History oj Assyria gives this Indie seal found 
at Ur and reads it as Sag -ku -shi or Ka - ku -shi | pi. IIrozny accepts the 
Sumerian values of the signs and builds his theory of the Kushites on this 
reading. He does not account for the fact that the symbol which stands for 
lu T in Hattili should be read as shi on the Indus seals. TLe-Ur seal has the 
figure of an ox or buffalo before a manger. If it is a cuneiform inscription 
at all, we can suggest that the legend may possibly read as ko-ku-ha used for 
a bull as well as a buffalo in the Vedas, and derived from ka kud (hump). 
If the triangle symbol is read as shi on the Indie seals also,* then (a) d Shi 
-va -na -a? (b). Shi -ka -ta j ja : pa -va or pa. 3 

No. 41. Symbols for ha ( u ). Hattili : Ku -ru -ha -pa -? -or -ha. The 
Indie seal : Dedicated (?) pa -ta ? -va?. 

No. 42. Hattili -dog -na -a -i a-pa-san. The Indie seal has the same 
animal {dog?) and the same legend r to / : na -a or su-na (?). 

No. 43. Sign for me (above No. 25.). Hattili #d Dada? -va r -me -s. 
The Indie seal having two deer- heads springing from a radiant circle and seven 
A6vattha leaves, has been shown by me to refer to the seven Maruts or to Siva. 
The legend probably reads »Gu{u) -me -a -a -s {a) - shi -va Me - na -e (dedi- 
cated). Compare Sumerian Mena, holy head-dress earlier than the Agu 
head-dress. 

No. 44. Hattili, the first symbol probably stands for a manger or basket 
of offerings. (Cp. Gadd. Seals of Indus style at Ur. No. 6). Legend : Offer- 
ings 4o -shi (or ku T ?) - e . * 
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No. 45. Hattili symbol for u. Legend ja -u -ha | u -va tu. 

No. 46. Animal heads standing for ta, ma | mu, sa ; or sacrifices. 

Ill NOTES 

No. 1. Suvasa inscription (At. Or. VII. p. 521). Cote D ; and Adjigol 
inscription (Ar. Or. VII p. 497 Col. 111). Hrozny takes it as sack of pro- 
visions dedicated in the temple treasury (?) 

No. 2. D. Nu-na and A-na. (At. Or. VI. Caichmesh inscription i. A 
11c; and I. A. 6. col. 1.). God A-pa~ma-a'-a. 

No. 3. Compare l> Ku-ma-n. (Ar. Or. IX. p. 219). 

No. 4. Ar. Or. VII. p. 182. f. n. and Vol. VI. Carchamesh I A. 11. b. 
•col. 4. 

No. 5. Carchemish 1. col. 4. (Ar. Or. VII p. 182). A-la-pa -ja-u-va-e. 
d Symbol for Santa j as. 

No. 6. Boybeypunari inscription. {Ar. Or. Vll. p. 145. Cote B. R-$ 0 - 
ma-na-ta na-pa-va-ta a-te-ja). 

No. 7. Carchemish. Lettres. D. Ar. Or. V. 1933. 219. 

No. 8. doubled also stands for 50 (?). Deity of Van (?). Compare 
Boybeypunari (Ar. Or. VII. p. 150. Cote D. e ?-at e-va-p-n (u | a)? ta-s. 

No.^9. Divinity or king Turqu, Turqumuwa, king of Mera (Ar. Or. IX. 
No. 3. p. 307). Compare Turdshat (Indra) turaga (horse). 

No. 10. The hawk sign in Hattili may be the same as the duck (?) in 
the Indie script, standing f or the mother-goddess. On Cybele (Kubaba) and 
Ma of Anatolia, see Ramsay. Asidmc elements in Greek Civilisation. Kuvera, 
the lord of riches and friend of Siva and the guardian of the north may have 
been a proto-indic deity. ' Gungu and Kuhu are the goddesses of the fortnight 
along with sinlvali and Raka ( Bihad devata II-l-12fT. ). 

No. 11. Maha and Huhu are two Gandharvas. Jf the ’‘scorpion" sign 
stands for sir , in Ha-sir we may see the origin of Asii -Asera-Osiris-Asuia- 
Asirta-Athirat-Athitar-Ishtar-Astarto lara. But Semetic and Hamitic origin 
of this divinity cannot be assumed as G. A. Barton does ( Semitic and Hamitic 
Origins , Social and Religious, Pennsylvania ) . 

No. 12. Tabuva, Tastuva, Taduri are mentioned in Atharva. Santa 
may have been connected with Sanda and Amarka or Marka, supposed to be 
the priests of Asuras ( Taitt . Brd° I— 1.). 

Apanuttas Satidah, apanutto' markah ; 
apanuttas' sandamarku saha amuna. 

Udgitha on Rg. X-28-20 explains Marka as purifier. 

No. 13. Compare the phallic symbol with the symbol for a male in 
archaic Chinese. 

No. 14. God Luha and 1 also the name of a king and tribe (Luwian) see 
Carchamesh I. A. 6 col. 111. where Hrozny finds reference to the Mysians 
2 
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(Mu-sa-ja) , Moschians ( Mu-sa-ka ) and Lu-ja. Regarding the Indian 
Mulaka-Musiiaka mentioned in the Jatakas, Mahabharata, the inscription of 
Gautarruputra Satakarni. see my Article on Mulakas (Q. J. M. S. Vol. 21. 
January). Gelb (At. Ur. IX. p. 411), takes R-hu-ha-i as grand-pere.” 
Messerschmidt huhas. ... 

No. 15. Cp. Adjigol (Topada). Col. IV and col. VII. f. n. 2 on page 
502, I. H. H. 307 n. 7. “ Les divinite’s de la vegetation et des offrandes du 
sacrifice ne repoivent a elles doux quune portion d’offrandes, tandis que les 
dieux Santajas (?) et Dad arms recoivcnt chacun unc portion entiere ; Jes deux 
premiers divinit£s sont done de moindre importance que ces deux demieres.” 

No. 16. Compare sri-Ma. Chandra -Ma, Anatolian Ma, Mata (mother). 
Hamata (place Amyssa?). On Martukas (Ar. Or. VII. p. 7.) Hrozny say§ 
that the divinity Ma-ru-ta-ka-s may be compared with the Vedic Maruts on 
the one side and*tho Cassite god Marutas (identified sometimes with Baby- 
lonian Ninurta, Nazi-Maruttas). “Le fait que les Mitanniens, d’origine 
mdienne, £taient voisins des “ Hittites ” hieroglyphiques, sufiftt sans doute a 
expliquer lexistence de ce nom divin aussi dens les inscriptions “ hittites ” 
hi£roglyphiques. Le suffixe -ka -de Maruttakas represent probablement le 
suflixe indo-europ6en -ko-. Le nom Maruttakas ne signifierait-il pas a pern 
pres “ le (dieu) Maruteen ” ? See also my remarks on the Maruts in Studies 
in the Indus Scripts ( Q . /. M. S. 1934 ) and Proto-Indie Religion (Q. ]. M. S. 
1942.) 

No. 19-21. Boybeypunari (Ar. Or. VII. p. 193. f. n. 1 ; IX. p. 217). 

No. 21. also tor ' tidne" Ar Or. IX. p. 220. R-ta-va. * Boybey-punari 
III col. 1. Cote A. R-ja a-me-s. ' * 

No. 22. On this “ hill ” sign Ku ? sc« Hrozny At. Or. VII. p. 137 
f. n. 3. 

No. 25. Hattili deity A-ja-me-s reminds us of Nejamesa to whom prayers 
were offered for obtaining children (Brhaddevata X. 185. # Naijame$a, re- 
gular form). In Svetambara Jaina legends a Negama deity with ram-head 
transfers the foetus from wombs. Probably connected with Aja and me$a ? 

No. 27. Ka-na-va may refer to Kanvas who like the Atrins and Sanakas 
are sometimes called a class of demons, Rg. I. 33. 4. 

Sayapa : — 

jWMg*. — TO 5TTHI: II 

Atharva 11—25. Charm against Kapva pisaca bringing about abor- 
tion ? A plant ( prsnipartn is called Kanvajambhana. cRT ffo: 

“ Blood drinking wizard, embryo eating Kanva^— make them enter a moun- 
tain.” Also compare Atharva IV- 15 names of she frogs Khaajvakha, Khai- 
makha, Taduri. 
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No. 29. Suvasa. Cote. c. (At. Or. VII. p. 520 f. n. 1.) 
No. 31. Adjigol (Topada). Ar. Or, VII. p. 491. f. n. 5. 
No. 32. Cf. notes on no. 15. 


IV 

Hrozny’s assumption that hattili is not connected with the Indo-European 
languages seems to rest on rather weak evidence. Sturtevant states that from 
Indo-Hatti two main branches Pre-Hittite and Pre-Indo-European sprang up 
and that the classical Hittite (Nesite) belongs to the older branch and from 
Indo-European sprang Sam skit, Greek and Latin. He calls the Hittite, Tocha 
rian and Thaco-Phrygian the central Indo-European group, the Balto-Slavonic 
Albanian, Indo-Iranian and Armenian, the Satem languages and Greek, 
Ttalian, Celtic and German, the Centum group. 

Plate IV 


Centum 



Indo — Hattii 



l -V 

• Sanskrit Greek Latin 

The “Glossenkeil in Hittite” does not denote foreign (Luwian?) words 
but old forms which the scribes faithfully retained though they were strange 
to them. Keith (/. H. Q. Sep. 1940) finds that there is no sufficient evidence 
to separate Luvians from the Hittites on their first appearance in Asia Minor, 
and any difference can be explained by separate settlements, whereas Rosen- 
kranz thinks that Luvian was the colloquial speech of the Hittite empire. 
Keith questions whether the so-called archaisms in Hittite show that the de- 
velopment of I. E. is really opposed to Hittite and says that Hittite is a deve- 
lopment of I, E. The relationship between Hattili and Hittite is of im- 
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portance. Gotze thinks that the Proto-Hattie speech using prefixes for noun 
and verb formation is entirely different in manner from Indo-European 
and occupied Asia Minoi before the Luvians and Hittites entered the country, 
before the fourth millennium b.c. according to Forrer. Therefore the Aryans 
(Luvians) musit have settled in Asia Minor in the fourth millennium and are 
probably responsible for the Trojan-Yortan civilisation. Gotze thinks that 
Sandal and Tarku are Luvian deities and gives the examples Tarhuntassa and 
DattaSsa meaning “ belonging to (those deities.” Brandenstein also shows that 
Tarhunt is derived from Tarku or Tarhun, the Proto-Hattie deity, which word 
may be compared with Sanskrt Tark?ya, etc. Arin connected with rivers and 
places near streams may be compared with aranam which means water 
( Nirukta II — 10) and arnava etc., and Greek Arne, Arm, Anaia. Apart from 
the linguistic evidence which is highly suspect, no other class of evidence has* 
been produced to show that Hattili differed radically from Aryan Hittite either 
in religion, art or government. That there was a gradual transition to the 
classical Hittite from Hattili can be demonstrated in spite of the difference 
in language and grammar e.g. prefixes for nouris and verb formation. Hrozny 
(At. Or. VII. p. 178) writes ‘‘La langue “hittite” — hieroglyphique • de la 
Syrie du nord appartenant au group centum — forme ainsi une transition 
entre les langues indo-europeennes d’ Asie Mineure — luite et nesite appartenant 
au groupe centum >, -et la langue mitanniene indienne, de la M£sopotamie 
septentrioinale, qui appartient au groupe satem. II n est sandoute p$s indif- 
ferent de remarquer, en ce sens, que la langue “ hittes ” — hieroglyphique et la 
langue indienne de Mitarini se touchent par leur pronoun relatif* jas en 
“ hittite hieroglyphique et probablement aussi en mitanniert, alors que le 
nesite et le luite utilisaient le pronoun relative *quis." He also refers to the 
divinity Mmutakas in the Kaiseri inscription (At. Or. VII. p'7) apparently 
Vedic Marut. 

A comparison of the proper names in Hattili inscriptions as deciphered 
by Hrozny with Punanic names will be of interest though as yet it is unsafe 
to draw any dogmatic conclusions regarding the migration routes and dates, 
of the Aryan tribes. 


Rulers 

Puranic Nantes . 

Astu Vatumajas (Asta Santajas?') 

Afcamanjas. 

1 

Luhas 

1 

Ruhamana, Rbhita, Rus- 
hadratta, Lauhi, Ruk 
sha. 

Katuvas of Kargamesas (Cp. Lydian Katovas) 

Krostu, Ketuman, Krta. 

Kamanas 

De vana, Kshema, 

Aeas (Arias) 

f Arya, 

1 Ayu. Aila. 

Maiiai-Tesupas 

Maru, Mulaka. 

Vena-Tesupas V . 

Vena. 

Aska-Tesupas 

Ajaka, A^aka. 
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Rulers 

Sagaris 
Halpavas 
Asia Tesupas 
Tuva r sas 
r r -Ik-janavata8 
Valu Dadamemas I 
I 

TuvatavS 

I 

Valu.Dadadamema 0 II 

Anittas 

Japtavaras 

Taksalas 

Parna ( ? ) -varas 

Gagas 

Jasastamas 

Saruvanas of Nahita 

Nahita-avanas 

Tarhu varas 

Tarhujaras 

Kuru of Hattusas 

Kuruhapaha 

Asata Valus 

Tutamuvas 

TarunTeS 

Panamuvatas 

Venas N 

Ajames * 

Unafas 
Atapa'nas - 
e-la r -vanas 
Dw r pata 
(Turmitta?) 

Agu|kusa vern^s 
Lu r -lime- s-Dadamemas 
Ajjatastames of Teverma 
Rutas 


Puranic Names 
Sagara. 

Turvasu. 

Durdama 

Drupa la. 

Vala-Dama. 

Angara, Arishta, 
(Ratha)vara. 

Daksha, Taksha. 
Parpavara. 

Garga Ganga ? 

Yasa sterna. 

Samvarapa, Saravana. 
Tark$ya. 

Tarkshyavarma (?) 
Kuru, Kshattra. 

Kuru, Kukura. 

Asita, Hasti-vala. 
Durdama. 


Vena (Atharva IV-2) 
Ajame$a Ajamldha. 
Sunita, Sannati. 
Rtuparpas. 

Drupada. 

Durmitra. 

AmkuSa. 


Rta. 


Deities 

Tarku, Tarkun •» 

San dan, Santajas 
Kubaba ; Ma 

Dadames Dada, °vames 

Kardus (?) 

Marutakas 

£ r la 

Nuna, Arha (?) 

Halpa 

Munavata . . * . 

Malia 


Tarkshya, Taksha. 

Saflda- 

Ma. Ra-ma, U-ma, 
Srima, etc. 

Durdama. 

Kardama. 

Marut. 

Ila. 

Nana, Arhat. 
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Deities Purank Names 

Kuvanta 
Nuka r 

Utamanas (?) 

Tapasala-e 
Largumala, Largiis 
Usa (Vasa) nasas 
Dupata 
Arha Kamenas 
Maruva Vanas 
Ajame£ 

TEfiub 

Hrozny in his “ Les inscriptions hittites hieroglyphiques ” says regarding 
Hattili that it is neither Nesite of the cuneiform inscriptions nor LGyite bub 
closely related to both of them. He instances : 

(a) Personal pronouns -atnu -1, antes or mens -my. mine, tuvas -thy, 

thine, 

(b) Demonstrative and relative pronoun jas ; pcrtcr , apata ; 

(c) numeral tuveri - two ; 

id) forms of the third ix^rson singular of active imperative -ajatu- let 
him make, the same form in passive -a jam (with I. E. medio 
passive r ; Cp, Luyite ajjaru- let him be made) ; 

(c) forms of third person singular present : asta- he sits down. 

(/) Conjugation and declension : 

(g) Words such as mmulas - moon, tunakalas- sun (cp. Nesite, tunna- 
kessar- sun); etc. 

These seem to point out that “at least in its essence it is of I. E. origin” 
but also influenced by non-I.E. languages like Hurri. The -people in the 
second millennium 13. t. inhabited the count! y west of the proper I. E. Hittites 
and Lftyites towards Lydia. Hrozny ^ays that these jxople destroyed the 
Hittite empire in c. 1200 B. c. but they in their turn were driven out by 
others, especially the I. E, Phrygians into Asia Minor and Syria where the 
majority of their inscriptions are found, and their capitals were Tuvanuva 
and Carchemish. Hrozny thinks it is less probable that the hieroglyphic 
I>eoplc am an old jx>pulation of the south-eastern part* of Asia Minor and 
northern Syria who acquired power after the fall of the ITittitc empire. It is 
probable that this people took the name of the Hittites along with the political 
power though what they called themselves before it is not possible to say. 

But this reconstruction of the history of the near east is open to several 
criticisms. It is more probable that the hieroglyphic “ hittites ” represent an 
older power whose ruling classes were Aryans and who were succeeded by 
classical hittites, whose power ended with Dudhaliash III, between the reigns 
of Seti II and Rameses III (c. 1180 B. c.). It i^ doubtful whether the hiero- 
glyphic hittites could maintain their independence in face of the expanding 


Usanas. 

Drupada. 

Arhat (Sramana). 

Marutvant. 

Naijame$a. 
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Assyrian empire in the times of Adad Nirari I who conquered the Kassites, 
the Subari and Shalmanaser I who took Urartu near lake Wan and two cities 
of the Arinni of the Hittites and Hurri, Tukulti Enurta I who also captured 
Hittite soldiers and ended the Kassite rule in Babylon. Therefore the attempt 
to plaae the Hattili people’s domination after the classical Hittites can be dis- 
missed. These Hattili people are considered like the later Hittites etc as 
migrants, though in no case has any hittite record has been produced to show 
that the people considered themselves immigrants or particularly connected 
with any original home. Forrer says that the Luvians entered in the fourth 
millennium B.c. and occupied the country of the pioto-Hatti, and afterwards 
in the second half of the third millennium the Hittites came. As we haw seen 
Keith says that there is little to distinguish the Luvians from the Hittites 
hnd any difference may be due to the far flung settlements. The Hittite royal 
lines commenced probably with Tabamas or a little earlier (c. 1900 b.c.). 
But the capital Hattusilis is older. Keith supports the \»iew of E. Meyer 
that (the migrations of Hittites, of the Mittanni and other Aryan tribes occurred 
through the Caucasus as the later Kimmeroi did, dismissing the suggestion that 
the Luvians brought Trojan civilisation from Europe. But a proto— I. E. 
people in Asia Minor have been deduced on linguistic grounds, though Keith 
tries to discredit the theory of Kretschmer. Proto I. E. Tin, Etruscan 
Tin ( i ) a, Laconian Tindwriaai , the Dioskouroi etc. is not opposed to I. E. 
din - Slavic dini- day. H. Pedersen ( Ar . Or. V. p. 182) has shown that the sun 
ideogram 0 followed by tu-na-ka (ga)-fo-s may be connected with “got 
tuggl" “ Crcstrin altnord. himen-tungl ‘ Himmelskbrper ’ tungl ‘Mond\ 
altengl-tottgo/ ““Hintmelskorper, Stem ”, altsachs. tungal , hebban tungal “ Ges- 
tim,” ait hoch d. himil-zungal 4 Gestim.’ The Ncsite word tunna-kessar also 
means “ Sun ”. Tingaf in Dravidian now stands for the moon and the month 
(probably lunar, of the Dravidians), but Skt. dim is “day” and ina -sun. 
znngal may have been connected with Skt. suvar, svar, surya lat. sol (mas.) 
alt nord. s6l (%m). The word Na(c)sa which is read by Hrozny on the 
Indie seals is connected by him with Hittite \fnes (to dwell) and with Gk. 
naos (a temple) but there is no corresponding Skt. root as Hittite belongs to 
the centum group. But we have ni ves, and ves (place, house). Nesai in 
Dravidian mean the sun, day). Discussing the word Nesas in connection with 
the classical Hittites (Nesites). Hrozny says 44 Le nom ( Nesa-s Nesa-s?) 
pourrait appartenir a la racine indo-europeenne *nes- ; gr. veo /xm -venir, 
revenir, retoumer^ nosios -retour naio fut. Nassouai -habiter, neos, 
naios -demeure de la divinite, temple” ; Skt. se r^unir, sassicier ; 

asta-, av. asta -domicile, lieu natal etc.” (Ar. Or. I. p. 298, f. n. Ii.). 
Compare the place-names Nisaja -Nesai on in Media and Hyrcania, Nesiotis, 
Nesis near the Rha-Volga and the Black Sea. The historical Nesites are 
located near the Halys and their city Kussara-Garsaura south of Tatta lake. 
To their south on the coast were the Luites (in Arzava), east up to the 
Euphrates the Hurri (non I # E.) and east of the Euphrates the Mitanni in 
the second millennium b. c. All these tribes can be assumed to have come by 
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the way of the Caucasus. It should be noted that the Brahui have a tradi- 
tion that their original home was Aleppo ( HalparZalpa ? ) arid divided into 
two clans, the Sagdai (Sagtai of the Greeks) and the Saga f$ak5). Hrozny 
following Meyer’s suggestion that the Dahae (Dahyu-Dasyu) spread from 
the Caspian to the Jaxartes, has enunciated the theory that the Kas, Kus-etc. 
had their original home in the regions of the Caucasus and the Caspian. The 
proto-Hindu Kushites are distinguished from Hattili people whose oldest 
habitat is placed in the regions of Trans-CauCasia, North Syria and eastern 
Asia Minor. He thinks that the Indus population included the hieroglyphic 
“ Hittites” who formed the dominant element, the Subaru or Hurri'and the 
Cassites or Elamites. The anthropological evidence of the Indus valley ex- 
cavations shows however that there were two main types. Type A : — people, 
with big brains, long headed, with high cranial vaults, massive prominent 
supra-orbital ridges and enormous development of post-auricular direction. 
Sir Arthur Keitji calls them Caucasic and connected with the A1 Ubaid 
Sumerians, but different from the dolicho cephals (?) and not proto- Austroloid 
(Weddids of Friedrichs and Muller ?). These do not represent the present 
Indus people. Type B. the so-called Mediterraneans with high pitched. narrow 
nose. Dr. Guha’s suggestion that they formed the ruling classes, being physi- 
cally weaker and therefore (!) more intellectual is ridiculotus (Mackay. 
Further excavations at M ohm jo Daro). In the Harappa cemetery long-headed, 
long-faced dolichocephals, tall with prominent noses are found in the earlier 
stratum, succeeded by or perhaps contemporaneous with small-statured low 
headed people of the upper stratum. There is no “ considerable gap” as 
Dr. Guha imagines between the dolichocephals who correspond to Md. I, A1 
Ubaid, Kish “ massive ” types, and Kawamil from Egypt. The srnaH low 
headed people of the “ jar burials ” represent according to Guha the present 
aborigines of India. The Harappa remains demonstrate the presence of the 
non-Armenoid and probably also of the Armenoid — Alpine* race. (M. S. 
Vats. Excavations at Harappa). A definitely Mongoloid element is also 
found in the lowest levels of Mohenjo-Daro and* therefore cannot be dismissed 
as late intrusion. Therefore the population consisted of the Proto-Austroloid 
(dolichocephalic Weddids) Mediterranean (dolichocephalic with less brain 
capacity), Mongoloid (mesaticephalic as at Tepe Hissar), Alpino- Armenoid 
(brachycephals)." Regarding the Subartu, Sydney Smith says that they were 
fair- complex ioned people of Zagros hills speaking a 4 non-semitic language, 
connected with “ Caucasian.” If they are identical with the Hurri they spoke 
a non I. E. language and were distinguished from the “black-headed ” Sume- 
rians. They formed the predominant population in Assyria but gradually 

h Hariyupiya of Rg Veda, a river, has been identified with Harappa (a place). 
We have Haruppe^vara the capital of Harjara Varma (9th century) in Assam. 
B. Kakati ( N . I. A . Feb. 1942, p. 391.) derives the name from Santal hara, hill ; 
Austric pau, hill ; Santal harup -to cover as with a basket, (a mound.). Were the 
founders of Harappa before Aryan occupation AustAic speaking people ? The evi- 
dence is inconclusive. 
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came under the influence of the Sumerians. Subartu was identified with later 
Assur in the north-east by the time of Asurbanipal. The Sumerian name 
Martu is translated as the hills of Amurru (the later Assyria). Susa I a. 
hnd b, which stood in parental relation to A1 Ubaid perhaps may be connect- 
ed with them. Some early Assyrian kings Ushpia, Kikia (compare Kikuli, 
the Mitannian of the Boghazkoei document on hor$e-training) had non-seme - 
tic names. Therefore the Indo-European element, can be traced throughout the 
Near East as early as the fourth millennium B.c. The excavations = t Alagai 
Huyuk show that even as late as 2000 B.c. Anatolian civilisation (Troy etc.; 
had no writing or seals. But the pottery of the fourth level at Ras Shamra 
in North Syria (3000 b. c.) resembles the ware of Tell Halaf, Carcfcmesh, 
Arpachiya and Chagar Bazar. The fourth level at Atchana (near Antioch) 

• proves that the king of Alalah, Nez-me-das made an alliance with the king of 
the Hurri (16 c. B. c.) — the earliest reference to the Hurri (?). And; the 
oldest Hittite buildings in Syria prove that the Hittites* had settled there 
much earlier than 1420 B. c. (III. L. Nem. Oot. 9, 1937). At Eshnunna (Teli- 
Asmar) Bilalama (c. 2600-2200 b. c.) imported articles from the Indus valley 
and Ituria also. The God Tispak had a temple before the Akkadian period, 
constructed by Ibiq Adad, “ enlarger of Eshnunna, the shepherd of the black- 
headed people, beloved of Tishpak, and the son of Ibl pel.” Hrozny connects 
some seals with Akkad, but the language is not Semetic. Shulgi of the Ur III 
Dynasty established a god Kadi at Der and Kazallu and perhaps the seal may 
have been dedicated to that god. But as already pointed out the Indie seals 
cannot £e those of tribes or of the majority of individuals but amulets. Even 
in Hieroglyphic 4k Hittite ” in the beginning of the third millennium B. C. Indo- 
Euibpean linguistic and cultural influence is acknowledged. For the same 
reason the fantastic theories of Dravidian origin of the Indie script and civi- 
lisation can be dismissed as there is no evidence, anthropological, linguistic 
or chronological. No sound argument has yet been adduced to demonstrate 
the non-Aryaiy>rigin of the J^roto-Indic civilisation. Indeed what archaeologi- 
cal evidence there is, shows that as early as the fourth millennium B.c. Indie 
pottery, seals etc. had penetrated even into Anatolia. Therefore without 
giving up the theory of Atharvan origin of the Indie civilisation, we may con- 
clude that Hrozny’s attempt to decipher the Indus script through hieroglyphic 
“ hittite ” further demonstrates the fact of the migration of the Proto-Hindu 
civilisation to the west, not later than the fourth millennium b. c. 
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APROPOS OF THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY 
IN THE VEDA 

By 

Shri H. G. NARAHARI, M.A. 

Belief in personal immortality is not a doctrine of schools, but a conclusion 
of humanity. It is not based on the logic or metaphysics of any particular 
system, but is, the utterance of a primary instinct common to the entire humane 
race. The great religions of the world all of which accept this theory, have 
each its own form and solution for the problem. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that every such theory has for its basis the crucial assumption of the 
* disparateness between Matter and Energy.’ 1 

In so far as the intimations ol immortality in the Veda are concerned, 
it is the eschatalogical hymns of the Samhitas, particularly of the Rgveda, 
that seem to have the maximum disclosures to make. A people who believe 
in the penal retribution after death for man’s deeds on Earth can afford to 
be consistent only when they accept that a ix^rtion of the individt^l is un- 
affected by the events of birth and death, and survives the body which is des- 
troyed when he dies. Such is the case with the Rgvedic Aryans wh^, in con- 
sonance with their conception of Heaven where the virtuous revel with 
Yama, clearly accept the existence of the immortal portion of the individual 
which survives burial or cremation. 

Fire or the grave is thus considered to destroy the body only, while the 
real personality of the dead man is indestructible. In one verse of the RV. 
(X. 16.6), Agni is requested to temper the unborn portion #(< 7/0 bhaga) of 
man with his flames, but not to consume it also. We have here an adumbra- 
tion of the ‘subtle body’ ( suksmasartra ) of the Upani$ads and later philo- 
sophical literature. This immortal principle of the individual is also called 
by such names as prana, atman , asu, or manas , and is believed often to be 
separable from the body even during unconsciousness.^ In one hymn (RV. 
X. 58), the soul (manas) of one who is lying apparently dead is besought to 
return to the body wherever it be wandering. As the seat of thought and 
emotion, Manas is also regarded as dwelling in the heart (hrd) [RV. VIII. 
89.5 j. The usages of the words mentioned already, as also several other 
passages occurring in the Rgveda prove that these seers had a fairly advanced 
conception of the Soul. These poets knew already that the soul is different 
from the body and survives its destruction, that it is eternal, neither bom nor 
liable to destruction, that it forms the essence of the body and is its con* 


1 Keyserling, Immortality, p. 22. 
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trailer, that it is the experiencei of the reward of man’s, actions, and that it 
is composed of the thre* qualities sat, at and an and a. 2 

There kre some passages in th# Rgvfeda where a clear reference is made 
to the souls of deceased ancestors ( pitaroh ) who are conceived as still exist- 
ing in some other world. The seer once (RV. I. 36.18) seeks to invite, 
through the agency of Agni, Turvasa, Yadu and Ugradeva from afar. The 
fathers are said to have adorned the sky With stars, as a bay horse* is deco- 
rated with pearls {krkmebhih) . 3 Two paths are mentioned one of tb° fathers 
and the other of the gods (RV. X. 88.15). Soma, in concert with the fathers, 
is said’to have extended the heaven and earth ( VI II. 48.13). A prayer is 
offered to the early fathers who know the realms that they should not ; njure 
their descendants (RV. III. 55.2). 4 

Two entire hymns (X. 15 and 54) are devoted in the Rgveda for the 
praise of these ancestors. Different races of them are rpentioned like the 
Kavyas, (tkvans, Angirases, Navagvas, V air upas, Atharvans , Bhjgus, and 
Vasisthas (RV. X. 14.3-6; 15.8). Among these, the Angirases are parti- 
cularly associated with Yama (RV. X. 14.3, 5), though it is also said that 
all the fathers revel with him (RV. X. 14.10; 135.1). Distinction is also 
made among them as lower, higher and middle (RV. X. 15.1), as earlier and 
later (RV. X. 15.2). Some" 5 * become immortal and are deified, while others 0 
are denied this privilege. Some rejoice in the call svaha in common with the 
gods, while others t5ke delight in the call svadha. (RV. X. 14.3). The des- 
cendants of these ancestors may not know them all, but Agni knows every 
one of them (RV. X. 15.13). In general, these fathers lead the life of the gods 
themselves, for with them they feast (RV. VII. 76.4) and with them are 
invited to partake of offerings given by their descendants on earth (RV. X. 
14.5). Thus propitiated .by their children on earth, they are not ungrateful ; 
having become immortal (AV. VI. 41.3), they care faithfully for their mortal 
offspring in this world. Where men prepare the sacrifice and call them, 
thither they all go in thousands (RV. X. 15.10, 11), full of gifts, ‘with 
succour rich in blessing, with prosperity and blessing to the mortal adorer. 
They bring their sons might and wealth and prosperity ; they hear, help, com- 
fort ; they fight boldly like heroes in battle and give a thousand-fold reward 
for the offerings.’ 7 The worshippers request these fathers not to injure them 
for any sin committed by them through human frailty (RV. X. 15.6). 


2 For a detailed account of this, see my 4 Soul in the Rgveda * in the Review oj 
Philosophy and Religion, Vol. XI., pp. 51 ff. 

a RV., X. 68.11. 

* See also RV. VI. 52.4 ; 75.10 ; VII. 35.12 ; IX. 83.3 ; X. 107.1. 

Chief among these are the Rbhus and the Maruts . This point is discussed 
elaborately in the later portions of this paper. 

G To this category belong the Kavyas , Rkvans, Vasi$(has and other varieties 
of fathers who remain unnamed in the Veda. All these rejoice in svadha ; and 
though all these accompany the gods to sacrifices, the Kavyas seem to be the 

special followers of Agni (RV. X. 15.9). 7 RV. X. 15. 4, 5, 7. 
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Certain cosmic actions are also attributed 8 to these fathers (pitorab), 
they are thus said to have adorned the sky with stars and placed darkness in 
the night and light in the day (RV. X- 68.11), and to have found the hidden 
light and generated the dawn (RV. VII. 76.4 ; X. 107.1). 

From what has been said till now, it is clear that the Vedic poets bdieved 
in the survival of the immortal principle of man even after the destruction 
of his mortal body. The further destiny of this immortal principle remains 
now to be considered. 

These poets were uncompromising optimists who gloried in the li/e they 
lived on earth. They longed to live on earth as long as possible rather than 
to get out of it. ‘ May we live for a hundred autumns ’ is the oft- repeated boon 
that the Vedic Seer desired from his propitious god. 9 Whitney’s 10 observa- # 
tions in this connection are noteworthy : “ The earliest inhabitants of India 
were far enough removed from the unhealthy introversion of their descend- 
ants, from their contempt of all things beneath the sun, from their melancholy 
opinion of the vanity and misery of existence, from their longings to shuffle off 
the mortal coil forever, and from the metaphysical subtlety of their, views 
respecting the universe and its creator. They looked at all these things with 
the simple apprehension, the naive faith, which usually characterises a pri- 
mitive people. They had a hearty and healthy love of earthly life, and an 
outspoken relish for all that makes up for the ordinary pleasures of life. 
Wealth and numerous offspring were the constant burden of their pfayers to 
their gods. Success in predatory warfare, or in strife for consideration for 
power, was fervently besought. Length of days in the land, or death by no 
other cause than old age, was not less frequently supplicated ; they dung to 
the existence of which they fully appreciated all the delights.” Nor were 
they afraid to die for, after death, they went to a. place which was not un- 
covetable. Their ancestors who went long back (RV. X.14.7)* had prepared 
for them another place which was even more joyous. Yama, the son of 
Vivasvat, who was the first to know the path, [gdtum prattfhmah viveda 
and hence, perhaps, the ruler of the dead (RV. X. 169), has found a dwelling 
in the highest heaven from which no power can displace them (X. 14.2). To 


« Cf. the Iranian Fravashis who are said to aid Ahura-Mazda in ordering the 
heaven above, which, gleaming and beautiful, encloses in itself and round about 
that earth, which like a building stands raised, firmly founded, far-reaching, like 
polished metal in appearance, shining over the three parts of the earth. Through 
their action and might, the divinely created waters flow onward in their beautiful 
paths; the trees grow forth from the earth, and the wind blows; through their 
action and might sun, moon, and stars move on their paths, the heavens, the waters, 
the earth with its blessing, the whole world, remain established (cited by Kak;i, 
Rigveda , p. 166 n.) 

» See for instance, RV. VII. 66.16, 

30 Oriental and Linguistic Studies , p. 49 f. 

n RV. X. 14.2 ; The Atharvaveda (XVIII. 3 4 \3) is more explicit in saying 
that Yama is the first mortal to die (yd mamdra prathamo mdrtyandm). 
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this place which Yama has spied out as the path for many ( bahubhyab 
panthdm mupaspasanam ) are admitted all the dead, for he is the assembler 
of people (wngamanarn jananam ). 12 The dead man obtains here a resting 
place (RV. X. 14.9) when recognised by Yama as his own (AV. XVIII. 
2.27). .When the dead! body is eithei consigned to flames 12 or laid away to 
gentle rest in the bosom of Mother Earth, 14 the earth-born portion is given 
back, but the Soul of the pious man which belongs to the world above, ir * 
soars up towards a new life : 16 

Stiryam c&k$ur gacchatu v&tam atm£ dy£m ca gaccha prthivfm ca 
dharmana | 

Apo va gaccha yadi tatra te hitam o$adhI§u prati tisthia &riraih [\ 

Aj6 bhag&s tApasa t£m tapasva tarn te sods tapatu tam te arcifr f 
Yas te siv&s tanvo jatavedas t&bhir vahainam sukrtam u lokam 1 1 

Two verses 17 in Muir’s metrical sketch of the Vedic idea <3f the future life 
express the same idea in a very beautiful way : 

“ Thine eye shall seek the solar orb, 

Thy life-breath to the wind shall fly. 

Thy part ethereal to the sky ; 

Thine earthly part shall earth absorb. 

Thine unborn part shall Agni bright 
With his benignest rays illume, 

And guide it through the trackless gloom 
To yonder sphere of life and light.” 

Before the deceased reaches the abode of Yama who sits engaged in an ever- 
lasting bout with the gods the man has first to run past the two, four-eyed, 
brindled dogs Whom he meets on the way (RV. X. 14.10 ; 135.1). Nor does 
he go without escort, for Pusan, Agni and Savitr lead the dead on the far 
path to the fathers (RV. X. 1*7. 3. 5) . The dove ( kapota ) and the owl ( uluka ) 


12 RV. X. 14.1 ; cf. the Avesta which mentions Yima making a gathering 
( hanjamanem ) of mortals ( Vendidad , II. 21) SBE., IV 15. ; cf. Lanman, Sanskrit 
Read&i p. 377. 

** RV. X. 16.1. , 14 RV. X. 18.10-13. 

1115 Cf. RV. X. 14.8 where the soul is asked to go back to its home ( puna* 
as tam ehi) which seems to be a clear anticipation, of course without its sting, of 
Byron’s lines ; 

“Methinks we have lived in some old world 
And this is Hell.” 

Compare also Wordsworth when he says : 

" Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The Soul that rises with us, Our Life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afar.” 

ie RV. X. 16.3, 4, 


17 Original Sanskrit Texts, V. 328, 
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are also called the messengers of death (mrrti, mrtyu ). 18 Also, it is not right 
to expect that the soul which cast off its dead body at the funeral, revels in 
Heaven after regaining its old earthly body or without" any body at all. The 
mundane body discarded at death was useful only during the Soul’s stay on 
earth, • and its revival 19 is quite unnecessary. Nor is the alternative view 
tenable that no body is necessary for the Soul once it leaves the earth. In 
order to enjoy the luxuries available in Heaven, the Soul must have a body. 
Having destroyed its earthly body on the funeral-pyre, it must now have a new 
body, one as befits a resident in the abode of the gods. We are thus told that 
the moment the dead man enters the abode of Yama, he shakes off all imperfec- 
tions and bodily frailties (RV. X. 14.8; AV. VI. 120.3). The limbs are 
no longer lame or crooked, and all sickness is cast off (AV. III. 28. 5). He 
has entered a ‘ land over-flowing with milk and honey ’ ( AV. IV. 34.6) where 
there is eternal light (RV. IX. 113.7), where all people are equal and the 
weak are no longer subject to pay tribute to the strong (AV. III. 29.3). Here, 
united with a glorious body ( tanvd suvarcdh ),®° he passes a life of eternal 
enjoyment. In this heaven, the sound of the flute and of songs is heard 
(RV. X. 135.7), and there seems to be abundant scope for sexual gratifica- 
tion also (AV. IV. 34.2). The enjoyments at this state are said to be grant- 
ed by Soma and are described thus : 21 

Y£tra jydtir fijasram yasmin loke svar hitdm | 

Tdsmin m&m dhehi pavamana’ mrte lok£ dk$ita indrayendo p&ti srava 1 1 
Y&tra r&ja vaivasvato yatravarddhanam divah | 

Yatramur yahvatlr apas tatra mam amrtam krdhlndrayendo pari srava || 
Yatranukamdm caranam trinake tridive divah ] 

Lokd y&tra jydti$mantas tatra rn&m amrtam krdhlndi ayendo parusrjiva If 
Y&tra k&ma nikamSS ca ydtra bradhnasya vi§ffipam | % 

SvadhS ca yatra trptis ca tatra m3m amrtam krdhi ... . 1 1 

YatranandSs ca mddaS ca mudah pramuda Ssate | 

kamasya ydtraptah kamas tdtra mftm amrtam krdhi || 

“Where glory never-tading is— where is the world of heavenly light, 

The world of immortality — the everlasting— set me there ! 

Where Yama reigns, Vivasvat’s son — where is the inmost sphere of 
heaven, 

Where those abounding waters flow — O make me but immortal there ! 

Where there is freedom unrestrained — there in the triple vault of 
heaven, 

Where worlds of brightest glory are — O make me but immortal there ! 

Where pleasures and enjoyments are — where raptures and abiding 
bliss, 


a* RV. X. 165.1, 4. 

10 Contrast Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, II. 405, where he 
maintains that the old body is revived, though in 3 new form. 

*0 RV. X. 14.8. - 1 RV. IX. 113.7-11, 
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Where all desires are satisfied — O make me but immortal there ! 

Where joys and delights are, where pleasures and gratifications, 

Where objects of desire are attained— O make me but immortal there ! 

So much for the usual destiny of the virtuous after death. The RV. 
also mentions the instances of certain mortals 22 whose special merit is said 
to have brought them ‘immortality’ ( amrtatva ) and whc thereafter got 
respected as gods. The destination spoken of hitherto is meant 28 for the 
ascetic (Japasa ye a*\adhr$yah ) , the soldier (ye yudhymte pradhane$u) , and 
the philanthropist (Ye sahasradak$inah) ; but those that demonstrated some 
feats proving their extraordinary skill were rightly honoured with a higher 
jreward which was inaccessible to commonalty. If the former got after death, 
the privilege of enjoyment in company with Yama, their primeval ancestor, 
the latter then became immortal and enjoyed the company ♦even of the high 
gods, a fact which is often hyperbolically expressed by saying that they be- 
came gods. 

Notable among those that belong to this category are the ftbkus, the 
Maruts, the Ahgirases, the Virupas , the Navagvas, the Dasagvas, the Athar- 
vans, the Bhjgus and the Kusikas. The Rbhus are of uncertain parentage. 
Too very frequently 24 they are called sons of Sudhanvan ; but they are also 
known as sons of Indra (indrasya simo ) als and children of Manu ( mmwi 
napatah ). 2G Agni is once called their brother (RV. I. 161.1). Nor is there 
unanimity of opinion among scholars regarding their nature. IIillebrandt 27 
sees hi tfiem the “ three seasons ” ( jtavah ), and Weber 28 the genii of the past, 
present and future. Keith finds fault 29 with both these theories saying that 
the evidence adduced in each case 4 forbids any certainty or even probability \ 
but the same objection applies to the view maintained by him 30 as well as 
Macdonell 31 that these Rbhus might originally have been terrestrial or aerial 
elves who won their way to divinity. Bergaigne almost hits the mark when 
he says 32 that these should be three ancient sacrifices whose skill brought them 
immortality and whose number is in correspondence with the sacrificial fires. 
But there is enough evidence in the Veda to show that the Rbhus were origi- 
nally mortals and that they attained their divinity and a share of the sacrifice 
through exhibition of, their unusual skill. 33 The third or evening libation 


22 The view is also stated that even the gods are not immortal by nature, 
but that this is a later achievement of theirs, either as a result of drinking soma 
(RV. IX. 106.8) or of the bounty of Savitf (RV. IV. 54.2), or Agni (RV. VI. 7.4). 
22 RV. X. 154. 2-5. 

24 RV. I. 161.2, 7, 8 ; 110.4 ; III. 60.4 ; 35.1 and so on. 
as RV. IV. 37.4. 28 RV . in. 60.3. 

27 Vedische Mythologie, III. 135-54. 

28 Vedische Beitrage , cited by Keith, op. cit., I. 178. Op. cit., p. 177 f. 

30 Ibid., p. 178. * dl Vedic Mythology, p. 134. 

32 La Religion Vedique , II. 412. 38 RV. I. 20.1, 8 ; 121.6 7. 
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( savana ) belongs to them as a reward for their merit. 34 

The feats performed by the Rbhus are numerous ; but five seem to be 
specially conspicuous for their dexterity, and these are considered to have 
been responsible for their attainment to divinity. Each of these feats is enu- 
merated in the following verse (RV. IV. 34.9) in the most laconical way : 

Y£ aSvina y£ pit&ra ya utl d hen urn tatak§ur jbhavo yd idva | 

Ye aihsatra y k rdhag rddasl ye vfbhvo naras svapaty&ni cakruh 1 1 

The verse seems to speak first of the fashioning of the Asvins themselves by 
the Rbhus, but what is to be understood here is the car which was fashioned 
by the latter for the use of the former, an event which has been celebrated 
very often elsewhere 35 in the Rgveda in most unambiguous terms. The uni- 
queness of the car consists in that it is able to traverse space horseless, reini 
less and with only three wheels (RV. IV. 36.1). The ‘fashioning of the 
parents’ refers to the skill with which they rejuvenated their parents (RV. 
I. 20.4 ; 111.1 ; IV. 35.5) who were frail and lay like decaying posts (RV. 
I. 110.8. ; IV. 33.2, 3) and who, after treatment by the Rbhus, became young 
again (RV. I. 161.3, 7) so that they could walk (RV. IV. 36.3). The next 
feat of fashioning the milch-cow ( utl dhenum tatak$uh) should be a cryptic 
reference to the story that these Rbhus formed out of hide (RV. I. 110.8) or 
extracted from it (RV. I. 161.7) a cow which yields nectar (RV. I. 20.3) 
which is all stimulating and omniform (RV. TV. 33.8). The cow seems to 
have been formed for the sake of Brhaspati, and the Rbhus are saicl to have 
also guarded her and formed her flesh (RV. IV. 33.4). The story that the 
Rbhus reunited the mother with her calf may also be a variant recension of 
the above episode. For Indra, the Rbhus are reported to have fashioned 
two bay steeds (hart)™ and this is the feat referred to by the phrase ye 
a$va in the verse under consideration. The expression ye amsatra cakruh is 
interpreted by Sayapa to mean that the Rbhus manufactured ‘armour for the 
use of the gods ( amsatrdni kavacani devcbhyas cakruh). The separation of 
Heaven and Earth is obviously another metho'd ol expressing the idea that 
the Rbhus established the two worlds. 

Besides the feats recorded by the verse above, there is one more which 
is too very frequently mentioned, perhaps with the idea that it is the greatest. 
This is the making of one cup, manufactured by Tva$tr into four (RV. I. 
20.6 ; IV. 35.2, 3 ; 36.4 etc.). The Rbhus are said to have performed the feat 
having been commissioned to do so by the gods through Agni, their messenger, 
and the promised fee is receipt of worship on an equal footing with the gods 
(RV. I. 161.1, 2). According to one version, Tvastr seems to have approved 


&4 RV. I. 161.8 ; IV. 33.11 ; 34.4 ; 35.9 ; cf. Aitareya Brdhmcaia (HI. 30.2) which 
speaks of them as men who, by austerity (tapas) obtained a right to partake of 
soma along with the gods. 

36 RV. I. 20.3 ; 161.6 ; X. 39.12 and so on. 

36 , 7,16 531716 thin ? be meant when the Rbhus are represented as desrine 
to make a horse or as having made horse after horse (RV. I. ioi. 3, 7). 
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of this feat (RV. IV. 33.5, 6), while another goes on to say that he got so 
enraged that he would Iain slay these desecrators of the goblet of the gods 
(RV. I. 161.4, 5). Among other minor feats of the Rbhus may be mentioned 
the accounts given of their having fashioned prayer (RV. X. 80.7), sacrifice 
(RV. III. 54.12) and of their being supporters of the sky (X. 66.10).* 

By these feats they acquired immortality 37 and became gods, alighting 
like eagles in Heaven (RV. IV. 35.8). By their energy they mounted to 
Heaven (RV. 1. 110.6) and traversing by the path of iminortalit; to the 
host of the gods (IV. 35.3), not merely obtained immortality among them but 
also gained their friendship, 3 * so much so that they are often expressly invok- 
ed as gods (RV. IV. 36. 5 ; 37.1). 

* As in the case of the Rbhus, the nature of the Maruis is also complex. 
Kuhn, Benfey, 30 Meyer, 40 Schroeder,] 41 and Hillebrandt, 4 ” arguing on 
the doubtful basis of etymology, hold these Maruts to be rlt> more than per- 
sonifications of the souls of the dead ; but from the evidence available in the 
Veda it does not seem safe to conclude anything more than that they were 
originally priests who rose to divinity by merit. They are several times 43 
called singers, and are said to have made the sun shine through their songs 
(RV. VIII. 29.10). When in the company of Indra, they are addressed as 
priests (RV. V. 29.3) and are compared with priests (RV. X. 78.1). They are 
said to l^e the first to perform the sacrifice as Dasagvas (RV. II. 36.2), and 
while the Bhjgtis only kindled Agni, they are said to have purified him in 
the hou§e of the pious (RV. X. 122.5). The merit acquired thus brought 
them divinity (RV. I. 85.7) and enabled them to drink soma. 44 

The Angircses seem to be the most important of the Vedic ancestors. 
Not only does their name occur over sixty times in the RV., but also one 
entire hymn (RV X. 62) is specially devoted to their praise. They seem 
to derive their name from Angiras who was their ancestor, for they are some- 
times called sorfe of Angiras "(angirasah sunavah). Ah There is also the usual 
controversy regarding their nature. To Hillebrandt 4 * their non-prominence 
in the “ Family Books ” is proof enough to conclude that they were originally 
outside Vedic tradition on entering which they carried with them their ances- 
tors as semi-divine. Weber 47 positively declares them to be priests of the 
earlier Indo-Iranian period. Roth and Bohtlingk 48 understand them to be 


37 RV. III. 60.3 ; I. 110.4. :K RV. IV. 33.3, 4 ; 35.3 ; 36.4. 

30 Orient und Occident on RV. I. 6.4, cited by Keith, op: cit., I. 152 and 
Macdonell, op. cit., p. 81. 

40 Indogertnanische Mythen, I. 218, cited by Keith, loc. cit . 

41 WZKM., IX. 248-9, cited by Macdonell, loc. cit. 

412 Vedische Mythologie , III. 317, cited by Keith, loc. dt. 

43 RV. V. 52.1 ; VII. 35. 9 etc. 44 RV. II. 36.2 ; VIII. 83. 9-12 etc. 

43 RV. X. 62.5. 4 « Op. cit., II. 159 ff. 47 Indhche Studien, I. 291 ff. 

48 Sanskrit Warterbuch, I. 55 ; Cf. Bergaigne, op. dt., II. 309 ; Oldenberg, 
Die Religion desVeda, p. 127 ; Kaegi, Rigveda, p. 42 n.; Macdonell, op. cit., p. 143. 
4 
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a race of higher beings between gods and men, whose priestly character is a 
later development ( ein < Geschlecht haherer wes&n, das zwischen Gottern und 
Menschen steht) Their description in the Veda warrants at least the con- 
clusion that they were originally priests who, by exhibition of special merit, 
were later deified. The seers most frequently call them ‘ fathers’ (pitarab)A 0 
‘our fathers’ ( nab pilar ah ), 60 and ‘our ancient fathers’ (nab purve pitarab ). 53 
On one occasion (RV. X. 14.6), they are mentioned as fathers with Atharvans 
and Bhrgus, and seem to be specially associated with Yama (RV. X. 14. 3-5). 
They are also once called brahman priests (RV. VII. 42 1). They found 
Agni hidden in the wood (RV. V. 11.6) and thought of the first ordinance 
of sacrifice (RV. X. 67.2). By virtue of their sacrifice, they obtained 
Indra’s friendship as well as immortality (RV. X. 62. 1). Such seems to be 
their intimacy with Indra that the latter is twice (RV. I. 100.4 ; 130.3) 
called chief Angiras (ahgirastama ) After they attained immortality, soma 
was offered to tltem (RV. IX. 62.9) and they were invoked even as gods 
(RV. III. 53.7; X. 62). 

Intimately connected with the Angirases are the Virupdh r the Navagvah 
and the Dasagvah. The name of the first group occurs nine times in the RV. 
Since, as an adjective, the word means ‘ one of variable form ’ and, as a 
noun, is always found along with the Angirases, it is possible to infer that 
the Virupdh may be only an attribute of the Angirases, and, if this is not 
possible, (at least a variety of them/' ; 

The Navagvas are mentioned 14 times in the RV., while the Dasagvas 
are mentioned only 7 times. According to Sayana, these two words are the 
appellatives given to some groups of the Angirases. In a contest 54 * for the 
acquisition of Heaven between the Adityas and the Angirases , the latter seem 
to have won ; a group of Angirases completed the sacrifice in 9 days and were 
thereafter called the Navagvas , while another group which completed the same 
in 10 days was designated Dasagvas ( ddilydndm angirasdm ca svargaga - 
mmam prati spardhaminandm madhye purvam evdhgiraso ydgdn anusthdya 
svargam prdptdh . . . angiraso dividhdb satraydgam anutis[hmto ye nava- 
bhir mdseds samdpya gatas te navagvah, ... ye te dasabhir mdsais samdpya 
jagmus te dasagvah) Bloomfield explains 56 the two names by saying that 

RV. X. 62.2. w RV. I. 71.2. * 51 RV. I. 62.2. 

M Soma (RV. IX. 107.6) and U$as (RV. VII. 75.1 ; 79.3) get the same 
appellation. Agni is once (RV. I. 127.2) called the best or oldest of the Angirases 
{jyestham ahgirasdtn ) . 

5:1 Cf. Keith, op. ri/., p. 224. 

M This is only hinted in RV. II. 34.12 though not quite clearly ; but in later 
literature this story is described quite elaborately. See Jamimya Brdhmaria, III. 
187 f. ; II. 115. 17 ; Aitareya Brdhmana, VI. 34 f. Kau$itaki Brdhmma XXX. 6 ; 
Poncavimsa, XVI. 12.1 ; Baudhdyana Srauta Sutra, XV III. 22 ff. 

65 Sayacta on RV. II. 34.12 and I. 62.4. 

56 JAOS., XVI., p. exxv ; American Journal o£ Philology, XVII. 426, cited by 
Keith, loc. cit. Cf. Bergaigne, op. cit., II. 145. 
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they denote the winners of 9 and 10 cows respectively. Macdonell takes 87 
them to mean people moving in groups of 9 and 10. Whatever be the etymo- 
logical significance of the terms, it is clear that the Navagvas and the Dasagvas 
are only varieties of the Ahgirases. This is clearly expressed by one verse 
(RV. X. 62.6) which calls each of them ‘ chief Angiras’ {ahgirastama) , Like 
the Ahgirases, the Navagvas are spoken of as ‘our ancient fathers’ {nab 
purve pitarah ), 08 and as ‘our fathers’ (nah pitarah ), 5d and like them help 
Indra in finding out the cows. 60 

Twice only does the name of the Dasagvas occur independently and they 
are usually associated with the Navagvas in their diverse activities. 61 They 
are the first to have offered sacrifice (RV. II. 34.12) and are said to have 
assisted Indra in discovering the sun (RV. III. 39.5). It must be out of 
’gratitude for all this help of the Dasagvas that Indra is once (RV. VIII. 
12.2) reported to have rescued one of them, Adhrigu by name, from his ene- 
mies. As the name Dasagva occurs less frequently in the RV. than the name 
Navagva , it is sometimes! 62 held! that the former name is only a numerical 
variation of the latter, fashioned at a later stage ; but the fact that their 
distinctive feat of discovering the sun is attributed to the Ahgirases in one 
verse (RV. VIII. 29.10) shows that the Dasagvas must be a recognized group 
among the Ahgirases. 

14 are the occurrences of the name Atharvm in the Rgveda, 11 times in 
the singular and only 3 times in the plural. The word occurs more than 20 
times in the AV. also. The Atharvcms generally appear in the character of 
priests. ’That they are only a variety of the pitarah is clear from the fact 
that £hsy are enumerated as such along with the Ahgirases, the Navagvas, 
and the Bhrgus <RV. X. 14, 6). They are said to have established the order 
of sacrifices (RV. X. 92.10), to have thence produced the sun (RV. I. 83.5) 
and to have brought a cup of soma to Indra (AV. XVIII. 3.54) ; and the 
merit acquired by the performance of these deeds is obviously responsible for 
their being able* to dwell in* Heaven, to be companions of the gods, to be 
related to them, nay to be called gods even (AV. IV. 1.7 ; XI, 6.13). 

Along with the Atharvans , the Bhjgus are also mentioned among the 
fathers (RV. X. 14.6). Their name occurs 23 times in the RV. While the 
skill of the Atharvans consists in having established rites with sacrifices, the 
Bhrgus established Agni like a friend well -deposited in wood (RV. VI. 15.2) 

57 Op. cit., p. 144, based on Yaska’s explanation of the term to mean nova - 
gatayah (See Nirukta, XI. 10). Yaska takes the word also in the sense of nava- 
mtagatayah. According to Durga (See commentary on Nirukta, XI. 19), nava- 
gatayah means ‘ those of new gait * and navamtagatayah ‘ those whose mind is on 
butter.’ 

08 RV. VI. 22.2. *>'*> RV. X. 14.6. 

RV. I. 62.3, 4 ; V. 29.12 ; 45.7 ; III. 39.5 ; X. 108.8. 

161 See for instance, RV. V. 29.12 where along with the Navagvas they assist 
Indra in detecting the cows. , 

62 Macdonell, loc. cit. 
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or as a treasure among men (RV. I. 58.6). Agni is even called the gift of 
the Bhrgus (RV. III. 2.4). By the demonstration of such skill, they are 
said to have shown themselves as gods (RV. X. 92.1). 

The name of the Kusikas occurs 9 times in the RV., once only in the 
singular and for the remaining times in the plural. The contexts in -which 
their name occurs in the Veda make it cleai^ that they are priests like the 
Atharvans or the Bhrgus. They chant hymns fn praise of Agni (RV. III. 
26) and the Rivers (RV. III. 33.5), and, with the aspiration to reach heaven 
they are said to have prepared a hymn ( vahah akran ) In praise of Indra 
(RV. III. 30. 20). 

So far those that obtained immortality by their merit were enumerated. 
Immortality is often spoken of as a gift of the gods for those worshippers 
who propitiate them. Agni™ and Soma 04 render mortals immortal ( amjtah ).* 
The Maruts are besought to make their worshippers immortal (RV. V. 55.4), 
and one of the gftts sought by the devotees of Mitra and Varuna is immorta- 
lity (RV. V. 63.2). The exhilarating and invigorating effect of the soma- 
drink has often called forth some of the latent powers of poetic imagination 
of the Vedic bards. Soma is called by them the immortal stimulant '{amar- 
tyarn madam)™ which the gods love (RV. IV. 85.2) and of which, when 
pressed by men and mixed with milk, all the gods drink (RV. IX. 109.15). 
The soma juice is immortal {amartyah) , m and the gods became immortal 
after drinking it (RV. IX. 106.8). In fact so much is the estimation of this 
soma-juice that it is often called amrta . the nectar of immortality. 

Time and again, we also hear in the RV. of certain seers desiring to 
reach the highest station of Visnu and experience the delights available there 
(RV. I. 154. 5, 6). , 

So far those eligible for immortality were enumerated. What actually 
the Vedic seers understood by immortality will have to be considered here- 
after. It is an obvious fact that the word most used to convey this meaning 
is amrta. This word occurs slightly over 220 ♦times in tha Rgveda in its 
numerous declensional variations. In the majority of cases, the word is 
taken by Sayajna to mean ‘that which is not mortal ’ ( amaranaiila , , mar ana - 
dharmarahita, maranarahita ) . The other senses in which it is understood 
by him are ‘god’ ( deva ), ‘liberation* ( moksa , sayujya), continuity of the 
race (santatyaviccheda ) , heaven (svarga), the soma drink called also divine 
drink ( devapana ), nectar (piyu$a, payas), or herbal juice ( sudhd ), water 
( udaka ), food ( anna ), ghee ( ghrta ), oblation ( havis ), sun ( surya ), fruit 
of deeds ( karmaphala ), free from fatigue ( alasyarahita) , imperishability, 


68 RV. I. 31.7. RV. I. 91.1 ; VIII. 48.3. 

« RV. I. 84.4. «« RV. IX. 3.1. 

67 RV. VIII. 44.16, 23 ; G. Dumezil in his Le Festm d’lmmort<alite holds that 
the myth narrating the winning of the drink of immortality is Indo-European. 
Geldner ( Festgruss an Roth, p. 192) maintains that in two hymns of the RV. 
(I. 163 ; V. 2.3) there is a clear reference to this story. For a refutation of these 
views, see Keith, op. dt., II. 623 ff. 
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eternality ( avmaiitva , nityatva ). Roth and Bohtlingk 68 give the following 
meanings to the word : (i) nicht gestorben (not dead) ; unsterblich (immor- 
tal); ein unsterbliches, gottahrdiches, wesen (an immortal, godlike existence); 
unverganglich (imperishable), (ii) ein berauschendes Getrank (an intoxi- 
cating -drink) (iii) das unsterbHche, die gescmmtheit der unsterblichen (the 
immortal, the whole group of immortals). Grassmann / 59 Benfey™ and 
Geldner 71 give almost the same meanings. 

From the foregoing discussion, it is obvious that the slate of immortality 
was for the Vedic Indian no more than a continued existence after ueath in 
the company of the gods, enjoying in full all their privileges. 72 It was a sort 
of apotheosis which meant to the individual a transfer of existence from 
earth to higher realms, and a transformation from mortality lo divinity. In 
this state, he exercised influence over those whom he left behind, receiving 
worship from them godlike and conferring benefits on the devoted among 
them in a similar capacity. This is what is meant wher/ the #b/ms and 
others of their category are often said to have become gods by their skilful 
deeds ( devdso abhavata sukrtya) , 78 The idea also occurs that immortality 
is attaihed if the line of succession is unbroken (RV. V. 4.10, VIII. 31.9), 
but such cases are few and far between ; and, if soma,™ ghee, or oblation 
was called amrta it is because the offering of these in sacrifices was respon- 
sible for attainment of the state of divinity. 

As regards the destination of these immortals, there are also some indi- 
cations in the Rgveda. Man is said to become immortal by the solar ray 
( upamsund sam amjtatvam anaf).™ In another context, Surya is asked to 
ascenjl .the chariot which is bound for the world of immortals (RV. X. 
85.20). Passages like these show that immortality has some special connec- 
tion with the solar phenomena ; but the belief also seems to exist that it 
is in the solar world that the immortals take up their residence. All im- 
mortals are thus said to hang on Savitr as on the axle-end of a chariot 
(RV. I. 35.6). *Vi$nu , a soler divinity, keeps the loftiest station, upholding 
dear immortal places (RV. III. 55.10), and the wise seers always look for- 
ward with fond hopes to reach these dear abodes (tad vi$noh paramam 
padam sadd pasyanti surayah ).™ 


08 Sanskrit Wdrtetbuch, I. 378 f. 09 Worterbuch zum Rigveda, p. 94 f. 

70 Sanskrit -English Dictionary, p. 45. 

71 Der Rigveda in Auswahl ( Glossar ), p. 14. 

7 * Cf. Geldner (Ibid.) who takes immortality ( amjtatva ) to mean either 
immortality ( unsterblichkeit ) or godliness (Gottlichkeit) . 

7a RV. IV. 35.8 ; cf. also RV. III. 60.3 ; IV. 33.4 ; 36.4 and so on. 

74 Drinking of soma is sometimes said to bring immortality (RV. VIII. 48.3). 
The reference in such cases must be to the invigorating effect of the juice which 
incites and assists further sustained activity ; cf. RV. I. 62.10 where the word 
amrtah is rendered by Sayajna to mean alasyarahitdh. 

7 * RV. IV. 58.1, , 78 RV. I. 22.20 ; cf, also I. 154.5, 6, 



SOME LINGUISTIC PECULIARITIES OF THE BHAGAVATA 

By 

Shrimati SUSHILA MEHTA, M.A., LL.B. 

When in any speech-community, two considerably divergent forms of speech 
—one for* literary, religious or some such special use and the other^for the 
ordinary day-to-day dealings — are current at once, the inter-influence of 
these two forms becomes a matter of course. From this point of view, com- 
plex linguistic conditions obtaining in the ancient Mediaeval Northern India 4 
furnish us with interesting cases for study, as throughout that period, forms 
of speech used for the literary and the common purpose were different. In 
this connection, increasingly more and more evidence is forthcoming which 
lays bare the wide extent of the influence of th$ contemporary vulgar tongues 
on the high literary polish of the language of the Vedic and of the classical 
Sanskrit literature. Even the earliest extant specimen of Old Indo-Aryan, 
viz., the dialect of the Rgveda slyly harbours some vulgarisms and provincia- 
lisms . 1 The language of such an Upani$ad as the Mundaka, too, has not 
escaped similar encroachments .' 2 Approaching the classical times, we can 
distinguish three other varieties of Sanskrit besides the standard one; wherein 
the rigidity of the classical norm is slackened through the contagion of the 
Middle Indo-Aryan tendencies. Edcerton’s studies are instructive from the 
point of view of the Prakritic influence on the Buddhist Sanskrits .Jain 
Sanskrit is another popular variety, though comparatively meagre attention 
has been paid to its study and as such a systematic and thorough approach 
appears now quite overdue . 4 The third variety of popular Sanskrit is 
furnished by the language of the Epics and the Puranas. The critical edi- 
tion of the M ahabharata is now putting the study of its* language on a 
thoroughly scientific basis/' Similar spade-work in the case of the Puranas 
remains a desideratum, and as such though the crude beginning stage of the 

1 Wackernagel : AUtndische Grammatik. I, (1896), Einleitung, pp. xviii-xxi ; 
Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature (1928), pp. 3-4. Studies of Vedic variants 
and repetitions by Bloomfield and Edgerton too, throw otosiderable light on this 
point. 

8 Vidhushekhara BhattacArya : A Linguistic Note on the Mundaka 
Utrani$ad, IHQ, March 1941, pp. 89-91. 

* Vide : Edgerton’s articles, (i) BSOS, Vol. VIII, pp. 501-516. (ii) HJAS , 
Vol. I, pp. 65-83. (hi) JAOS, Vol. LV1I, pp. 16-34. (iv) ‘Language’, Vol. XIII, 
pp. 107-122. (v) Kuppusvami Commemoration Vol, pp. 39-45, etc. 

4 BLOOMFIELD : Some aspects of fain Sanskrit, Festschrift J. Wackernagel 
(1923) pp. 220-230. 

Several articles on various points of Epic grammar, especially a study of 
verb-variants by Kulkarni, have appeared in different numbers of the Bulletin of 
D. C. R . I, 
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Puranic research and the consequent drawbacks of any linguistic study based 
thereon are quite apparent, the following rough and slipshod attempt at point- 
ing out certain linguistic peculiarities of the Bhagavata Purma is made simply 
to give a somewhat concrete idea of the sort of Sanskrit found in the Puranas. 
In this also, an important reservation is to he made. Over and above those 
linguistic traits which the Bhagavata exhibits in its capacity as a part of 
puranic literature, it has' some other tiaits which are peculiarly .its own. 
And these latter traits cannot be expected to have any parallels in other 
puranas. This debars us from taking the language of the Bhagavata as quite 
a model for the Turanic Sanskrit. But on the other hand, this pur me 
enjoys an advantage, which seems to be denied to the others of its kind. It 
is characterized by a certain amount of homogeneity and as such would offei 
•results more reliable than would have been in the case of some other purdne 
with a complicated text-formation. 

The references are to the edition of Gopal Narayan '& Co., text with 
Sridhara’s commentary, edited by Vasudeva Balacharya Ainapure, 1898. 

1. Archaisms* 

(i) Lexical : 

anjas- (XI. ii. 34), “with ease.” 

abhirambhita - (V. viii. 16) “obtained”, in contrast with the classical 
abhi\/labh- occurring elsewhere. Cf. Prahrdda infra. 

amqtra- " (XI. viii. 11) “cup.” (Vedic sense “ long drinking vessel.”). 
Monier Williams (mw) notes amatraka - also as occurring in the Bh. P. 

annddya- n . (VII. xi. 10) “food.” The word is quite usual in the 
Brahmanas. Gujarati anaja is its evolute. 

ayasmaya- (XI. i. 17) “made of iron ” as against the classical ayomaya 
asutrp- (IV. xxix. 53) “enjoying one’s life,” and hence, “devoted to 
worldly pleasuies.” Its Vedic sense “ profiting by another’s life,” is con 
siderably different. So, the present word is probably independently coined. 

drupita- (X. lxxxvii. 25). The only other occurrence is Rgveda IV. 5. 7. 
But there the sense is different. 
ma - rn - (X. vi. 22) “master.” 
t$- (VI. iv. 8) “ refreshment.” 

karta- n (XI. v. 42) “separation, distribution.” (According to comm : 
“deed”) In the Rgveda it means “cavity, hole.” 

gjbhita- (X. lxxxvii. 14), “caught.” Metrical necessity gives us once 
(III. xxi. 4) gxbhita - also. 

gopitha- m - (V. xx. 41 ; X. lx. 2) “ protection.” 
car^amndm (X. xxix. 2) “of men, of people.” 
citravdja (IV. x. 11) “possessing diverse gifts.” 


6 Cf. HOPKINS : The Great Epic of India (1901), pp. 262-263. 
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chambatkari- *• v. 1. ckamatkari- (III. xviii. 26) “ruining.” Used gene- 
rally in the Brahmanas and in Jain Sanskrit. 

tata° in tatedruh- (I. xviii. 38 ; V. i. 11) “father”. 
dhitfhitam (I. ix. 42 ; XII. ix. 32) “situated.” It occurs also in Bkagavdd 
Gita, XIII. 17. 

nasi, loc. sing. (V. i. 120 “ in the nose.” Mainly Vedic. 
nrmria- (IV. viii. 46) “beneficent” according to some comm : Others, 
following the Nigharilu take it to mean “ wealth.” In the Veda, it is known 
in the sense of “ manhood, power, strength.” 

nrsadringiram (V. vii. 14) occurs in an apparently Vedic quotation. 
Analyzed by comm : as njsad + ringi -f ra, signifying “ motivating the 
intellect.” , 

peso- 1,1 (X. lxx. 27) “ornament.” In this sense it is found in the 
Aitmeya Brdhmma also. 

Prahrada- ,n (IV. xviii. 16, etc.) besides the usual Prahlada retains the 
archaic r. Cf. abhhambhita supra. 

mahi- ,un * in mahipia (XI. iv. 7) “greatness.” In the Vedic literature 
the word is known only in the sense of “ great.” 
mithitvd (IV. xxix. 53) “having united”. Vedic. 
rddhas - 11 (IX. xxiv. 33) “success”. “Gift” is the Vedic meaning. 
vafikri - 1 (V. xxiii. 6) “rib.” Vedic. 
vaniyas- (I. xix. 36) “obtaining most.” Vedic. 

vayuna- " (IV. xxiii. 12) “wisdom, knowledge.” Its Vedic sense is 
“mark, aim.” MW records its another occurrence in the Bhagavata'Phrana 
as an adjective meaning “ clear.” Cf. Rgvedic avayuna- “ indistinct.” The 
feminine form vayuna - (IV. ix. 8) appears to be manufactured under the stress 
of metre. 

vdsra - L (IV. ix. 17; X. xlvi. 9) “(bellowipg) cows.” ^edic. 
sumbhanti (X. xxxviii. 12) “shine.” Present forms of \/sumbh- occur 
in the Rgveda, 

sadhryak- (IV. xxii. 21 ; X. xxxii. 38) “ right, correct.” 
sarasvat 0 »• in sarasvatsalila- (IV. xiv. 36), if the v.l. sarayu is to be 
rejected, seems to stand for sarasvati In Rgveda X. 66. 5, we come across 
this curious male counterpart of the goddess Sarasvati. 

sahasah sahiyan (XI. xxiii. 48) “overpowerer of the mighty.” A Vedic 
phrase. Cf. Rgveda , X. 176. 4. 

hr day y O' (XI. xx. 29) “ dear to the heart.” In the Vedic literature the 
usual sense is “heartfelt.” 

(ii) Morphological : 

at man (II. v. 5 ; II. v. 21 ; III. xxi. 19 ; IV. xxii. 24 ; V. xxv. 9) loc. 
sing, of atmrn- m - Such locatives with the i of the termination dropped arc 
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confined to the Vedic language only. 7 * 9 The frequency of occurrence indicates 
that the author has used this form with a set purpose. 

bhagavah (V. vi. 1, etc.) vot. sing, of bhagavan- quite common in the 
Brdhmanas. Here, purposely archaic. 

bfyasman (I. xv. 21) lee. sing. of bhasman - n - Cf. dtman supra. 
asrak (IV. vii. 14) Aorist 2nd person sing, of \/sr;-. This form occurs 
in the Rgveda only twice viz. at IV. 53. 3 and 4. But there it is used with 
pra and as third person sing. 

c luhkhahatyai (XI. iii. 18) Brahmanic infinit’ve of purixise. 
mrtyujityai (XII. viii. 41). Brahmanic infinitive of purpose. Cf. 
duhkhahatyai supra. 

rdtave (IV. xvii. 11) Vedic dative infinitive form from \/ra- “ to bestow.” 
•MW incorrectly notes it as occurring in the Bgveda. The commentator Viia- 
yadhvaja incorrectly and unnecessarily renders it by mar an dy a. 

hantave (IV. xix. 15 ; XI. v. 15) Vedic dative infinitive form from 
\'hm - “ to kill Cf. rdtave supra, 

(iii) Constructional : 

In’ V. xv. 16, akarot is separated from its pre-verb alam ; in V. xi. 7 and 
VI. ix. 28. bhavati and abhut respectively are separated from dvih ; while in 
X. lxxii. 4 and X. lxxxvii. 27, ye intervenes between pari and car anti . B 

II. Epicisms/* 

(i) Padavyatyaya or Charge in the Pada : 

asta (V. xx. 12). Paras, for Atm., if from \/as~. Rare, if it is to be 
derived* from a + \/ as*. If the variant astu is to be adopted, there is ab- 
sence of sandhi with the previous nah. 
trpye (XI. iii. 2). ^tm. for Paras. 
palamdna (X. lxxii. 20) “falling/’ Atm. for Paras. 

(ii) Dropping of the augment : 

• • 

avatar ayat (XI. i. 1) for avd° 

vyavadhat (I. vi. 4) for vyava°. Cf. Vayu Purdna, 8. 163 1 " 
somindhata (X. iii. 3) for samai°. 

(iii) Sporadic Cases : 

ma akjthah (XI. v. 50) for ma krthdh. Irregular retention of the 
augment. 


7 Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar (1896), § 425c. 

s Cf. for the Vedic language, Macdonell. A Vedic Grammar for Students 
(1916), §191 f. 

9 By “ Epicisms “ are here meant those forms which, though not classical, 
are quite common in the Sanskrit of the Epics and the Puraoas. Hopkins calls 
it dialectic Sanskrit and as is shown at various relevant places, it exhibits some 
traces of the popular Prakrit speeches. It will be noted that in every case one 
cannot be quite sure whether # a particular form belongs to the Epic Sanskrit or is 
a result of poetic license. i0 Hopkins, The Great Epic. p. 265. 

5 
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A doubtful case is of ma ... addh (VII. v. 28) — doubtful because the 

analysis of kad addh there as kad + ad ah is not certain. 

luthmti (I. xv. 18) simple for the causative. 

ajukavtt (I. xv. 42) ) . , , . . , , 

, • . . /xr .. low grade for the high grade. 

bruvarn (X. xxn. 10) j 

visismyuh (X. lxxxiv. 1) for visismiyuh. 

paryutfa- (XI. vi. 12) “ faded, withered.” p. p. p. from \/vas - with pari. 
Thus \/vas- is treated as an anil root. 

sdntvayya (X. lxv. 24) for santvayitva. 

apah in kausikydpah (I. xviii. 36) acc. pi. from ap-. Sch. explains this as 
kau&ikyah apah, i.e., a case of irregular sandhi , but it is more probable that 
here for the accusative the strong base apah is used instead of apah and a 
compound is made up of kausiki + apah. Cf. matarisvanah infra. 

dhiyah (IV. xvi. 2). The context is paurusani .... dhiyah babhramuh . 
According to Sndhara, this should be construed as paurti$ani dhiyah ( prati 
avitarkyataya) babhramuh ; while Vijayadhvaja explains it as paurusani 
(varnayitum) dhiyah babhramuh. Thus, both the commentators regard 
dhiyah as nom. pi. and consequently they are forced to supply some extra 
words in order to get an intelligible meaning. It is far more reasonable to 
take dhiyah as acc. pi. and consider this case on par with matarisvanah infra. 

°nidtarisvdnah (I. x. 23) nom. pi. from mat ar is van-. Sch. accounts for 
this as metrical shortening of °mdtarisvanah. Can it not be that here the 
weak base is employed instead of the strong one ? 

At va'rious places, looseness in the use of tenses comes to our notice. 
Thus, kurute (IV. xiv. 31), and tare (V. x. 24), as also nyahanisyat (XI. 
iv. 22) are used in a future sense, while in the prose of the narrative ‘in the 
fifth skdndha, all the three past tenses have been indiscriminately used. 

( iv ) Irregular Sandhi. 

kari^yeti (XII. v. 2) for kari$ye +- iti. # 
catvdrosinara 0 (IX. xxiii. 3) for catvarah uslnara 0 . 
lasyagre (X. lxii. 32) for tasydh agre. 
ndnurupanurupdh (I. x. 19) for nanuriipdh 4- anurupdh. 

III. Phonetic Licenses called upon by the Exigency of Metre. 


(a) Interference with the qudntity : 

(i) Lengthening : 

ru$ayak (V. xvii. 21 ; VI. iii. 19). 
pannut a - (I. viii. 44) 
bhaganam (IV. v. 11). 
varimabhih (IV. xv. 26). 
satahrddbhih (XII. ix. 13). 

(ii) Shortening : 

° ak$auhinika- (III. iii. 14). 
andhuta - (IV. iii. 13). 
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gjbhita - (III. xxi. 4). 
tulasi 0 (III. xv. A9 ; . 
nisitha- (IV. xiii. 14). 
bhi$ayanti- (X. ix. 11). 
samdhuta- (III. iii. 3). 
hr$ika - (V. xviii. 19). 

(b) Anapty xis : 

tanuva (IV. v. 3) for tanva. 

triyavastha- (XI. xxviii. 20) for trywastha-. Cf. triyambaku, Kumani 
sambhdva, III. 44. It is also known to the Rmndycma and earlier literature. 
srunuvm (X. Iii. 20) for srunvan. 
suv ah (V. xx. 23) for svah. 
striyasrama- (IV. xxix. 85) for slryasramta-. 

There are more than forty cases 11 where the conjunct jvith r as its first 
member is to be split up by inserting a vowel, as such a pronunciation is 
necessitated by the metre. In certain cases like pma$ada- (I. xvi. 18) and 
ahdraslt (IV. xvi. 24), the actual text gives the conjuncts in the split-up form, 
and the Sch. have specially to draw our attention to them. 

( c ) Apocope : 

it (V. ii. 13). Here we read sara in mukham te. it is evidently a 
particle of comparison and all commentators have rendered it with iva. But 
MW records no such sense for it. This makes it probable that it may have 
been go{ by contraction from iti. 

abibhrat (X. xxix. 40 ) Sch. equate this with abibharuh. It is abibhrata, 
with*tfie apocopation of the final vowel. 

(d) Ignoring the final visarga : 
ura- (V. xii. 5) for urali. 

gidpayisydma (IV. xv. 26) 1st pers. plu. 2nd fut. from gdpay-. Some 
commentators annecessarily *take this as standing for gapayisyami and take 
pains to supply aham to achieve correct construction. Such visargaless forms 
are known to the Epics. 12 

nirandhah (V. xiii. 6). This is nom. sing, and consequently here we 
have to assume and ha as the base, besides the usual as - stem andhas. andhas , 
“ food,” though MWi does not record any such word. 

IV. Grammatical Irregularities. 

(i) Irregular forms : 

kasmai (III. iv. 16; XII. xiii. 20) = brahmane. When ha- means 
brahman - m , it usually follows the nominal and not the pronominal declen- 
sion. 


11 All these cases will be noted exhaustively in a separate section dealing with 
the study of the Bhagavata Metre, which is under preparation. 

12 Vide : Hopkins, The Great Epic, pp. 245, 264. 
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pipipfhi (IV. xix. 38) for the regular pipjhi. This is Sridhara’s reading. 
The commentator Vijayadhvaja reads visvasrjah atipiprhi instead of visva- 
$rjam pifnprhi which appears more acceptable. 

rirak?d (IV. xv. 6) des. noun from \/rak instead of the regular 
rirak$i$d. (Vide : MW sub verbo). 

(ii) Irregular Compounds : 

trdsamdvaka- (IX. xi. 17) for trasavaha-. 
svatmanrati- (III. iv. 16) for svatmarati-. 

In satam $a$liparva (III. xxi. 18) also, for the compound sata$a$tiparva, 
the accusative case- ending is irregularly ’retained. 

V. Constructional Irregularities : 
brahmakulam gavdm ca (IV. xxi. 42) for gavdm kulam. 
sukumdrd atadorhd ca yat padbhydm sparsanam bhuvah (IV. xxiii. 19). 
The author means padbhydm b kusparsanasya. anarhd. 

putrasatam kanyd ca jdtam (V. xv. 15). A neuter predicate in singular 
for the comixxind neuter and feminine subject. 

In X. xiv. 31, we read yasdm stanydmrtam te ativa mudd pitam. Appa- 
rently correct construction requires tvayd in the place ot te. 
md dram (XI. vi. 35). “do not tarry.” 

VI. Words of Lexical Interest. 

Under this heading, those words, that are of rare occurrence or unusual 
significance, are listed. 

ago - (IV. xii. 32) “ difficult to approach.” 
adhi (IV. vi. 30) — adhikam. Cf. anti antikam. 
adhisabhajayamasa (V. ii. 17) perf. form from \/sabhd j- with adhi. 
dnughdsam (XI. ii. 42) “as he was eating’’ (lit. at eacfy morsel). 
anuprasdnti (XI. v 12) “producing immediate tranquillity.” 
anusarnstha (V. ix. 7) “ following in death.” In this sense, it is not re- 
corded by MW. 

anti (III. iv. 26 ; VII. vii, 13 ; X. viii. 22 ; X. xii. 35 ; X. xxxi. 16) 
'= antikam . Cf. adhi adhikam. 

apxcyavdcah (IV. xv. 23) “having pleasant speech.” Rgveda knows 
apicya in the sense of “ secret, hidden.” 
abhi (IV. xviii. 2) “fearlessly.” 

ayatayama - (IV. xiii. 27; IV. xix. 28) “newly composed.” yatayama- 
generally means “used, spoiled, useless.” But MW notes for it the unusual 
sense of “exhausted, old, aged,” also. This comes nearer to the present 
meaning. 

arana- (V. x. 9, etc.) “refuge.” 

alawtama- (VI. xvii. 37) “very able to.” 

asfi- f. (IV. xxviii. 36) “stone or kernel of a fruit,” 
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ahamah (XI. xxiii. 57 ; XII. vii. 11 ; XII. viii. 3) = gen. sing, of aham 
“ego.” Perhaps, abbreviated from ahamkara -. 
a + yjla$- (V. xiii. 6) “to desire.” 

uccakadh (VI, xiv. 47) “ high, highly.” Magha is fond of using this 
word. * Cf. sanakaih. 

uccaca\a (V. ix. 17) “disappeared” from ud -f \/ca(-. 
uttamagaya- (IV. xii. 21) “striding best.” A. variation of urugaya 
the usual Vedic epithet of Vi$nu. 

uduitama- (V. v. 21) “the most high.” 

udvyudasyati (IV. vii. 44). Here \/as- is prefixed with three pre verbs, 
two of which are ud. The Mahabhdrata knows of atyatiframat.™ 

* r$abha- (IV. xxv. 11; “husband.” It is interesting to note that Gujarrti 
sadh “ ox ” has similarly developed the sense “ husband ” though in that sense 
it is always used pejoratively. * 

ekala- (V. vii. 11; X. lxviii. 6) “lonely.” Apabhraiiisa has ekkalha-, 
formed with °lla-. 

ejatka- (X. vi. 41) “trembling, moving.” 
kataksepa- (X. xxxii. 6; X. lx. 30) “ side -glance 
katak§ipya (X. xxxvi. 10) “having looked at with a side-glance.” Both 
are from an irregular compound verb got haplologically from kataksa- 4- 
ti\/k$ ip-. Cf. priyakhya in lieu of priydkhyaya cited by Patanjali. 14 

kadadah (VII. v. 28). The whole phrase is md sma kadadah. The 
Sch. explain kadadah as made up of kad and addh rendering the former by 
kutsitn * i.e., “ fault or misery.” kadonatmana is the lexio simplicior. Note 
also, the bhagavatakara's fondness for compounds with kad, e.g. kadindriya 
(X. lx. 35). 

kdtkjta - (Vi. vii. 11) “dishonoured.” 

kamaydna- 0 (IV. i. 6) “desiring.” Irregular p.p. caus. from \/kam- 
Cf. lalayana infra. 

kasi$nu- (IV. xxx. 6) “shining.” 

°kunaka - m - (V. viii. 25 ff) “young one” (of an animal). 
kulaka (V. xvii. 2) “mass.” 

kr$nasdrasati (V. # viii. 6) “wife of the stag.” sail for a beast female 
sounds strange ! 

klesala- (X. xiv. 4) = klesa-. 

k$veli (X. xix. 46; X. lx. 29 ; X. xc. 13) “play.” 

k$velika (V. viii. 20) “play.” 

gurunda- v.l. surunda (XII. i. 30) “ name of a dynasty.” Cf. murunda-. 

ghfnalu- (IV. xxii. 23) “merciful.” 

jahu- (V. vii. 11) “young one” (of an animal). 

Hopkins, loc. cit., p. ^76. 

J 4 Keith, A History oj Sanskrit Literature , p. 20. 
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jemana (X. xiv. 60) “eating/’ It may be noted that in the New 
Indo-Aiyan stage, the old terms for “eating” derived from \/ad~, \/as~, 
etc., have been substituted by the verbal roots derived from \Jkhad , and 
y/jam or \Zjim. 

jhillika- (X. xviii. 4) “cricket.” 
jhilli- (V. xiii. 5) “cricket.” 
tar alar ™ (XI. i. 22). “wave.” 

tar$a - m - (V. viii. 15) “yearning, eagerness.” At XI. ii. 49, it means 
“ thirst/’ 

tar$a (X. ix. 27) “thirst.” 

tlrthapddiyapddatirtha ° (IV. xxii. 11) “the holy feet of those worthy of 
worship/’ 

dabkrabuddhi- (VI. vii. 11) “small-minded.” 
daraki (IV.^xxviii. 11) “daughter.” 
devara - (IV. xxvi. 26) “ husband, lover.” 

ni$pava~ ,n - (V. xxi. 2) - rd jamas ah (dolichos sinensis) acc. to the Sch. 
ni$adana- (V. xiv. 7) “place/” 

paiumaram amarayat (IV. xiii. 41 ; X. xxxvii. 32). “Beat or killed 
like cattle.” The commentator Vijayadhvaja, without any conceivable reason 
renders pasumara- by goghna - i.e. canddla- ! 

parakya (IV. vii. 43, 53; V. xiii. 12 ; VI. x. 10; VII. vii. 43; XI. 
ix. 25) “concerning or belonging to others.” Gujarati pdraku is its evolute. 
pumsavana - " (V. xxiv. 15) “ foetus.” 

ptirtayat (X. lxix. 34) “ performing the meritorious deeds called purta 
‘ act of pious liberality/ ” 

pothaydmdsa (X. xliv. 23) “dashed, crushed, killed.” Generally, epic. 
praveka - (VII. viii. 30) “chief.” 
prddhanika ~ ”• (VJI. x. 65) “Equipments for battle.” 
badvam badvam (X. lxx. 9) “very large number.” Variously interpreted. 
bahutikarisnu- (IV. iv. 12) “endeavouring to increase/* 
bahusava- (IV. xii. 14). Adjective to kdla-. It is synonymous with 
hahutitha- “ much.” The primary sense “ offering many sacrifices ” became 
generalized as “ doing many things for many years,” and hence, “much.” 

bhagavat-kcdd-vira-kulam (V. ix. 17). Interpreted by Sridhara as “the 
group of heroes (i.e. Brahmins) endowed with a portion of divinity.” 

bhasi (X. vi. 7) locative of bhas- n (perhaps a shortened form for 
bhasman- n ) “ashes.” 

bhuji$ya (VI. i. 59) “slave-girl, maid-servant.” 
mdri$a- m - (VI. v. 32 ; VI. xii. 24) “ respectable man.” 
mithuh (XI. vi. 14) ~ mithah, “mutually”. Tmttirlya Sam hit a knows 
it in the sense of “ falsely ” only. 

mithunicarin- (XI. iii. 18) “living as couples.” 

ir> For NIA parallels, see Turner ; Nepali Dictionary, 216 b s. v. jiundr. 
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M74a- (X. lxii. 4) ’‘God Siva.” 
rasa- ln (V. viii. 22) “play.” 

ringamana- (X. viii. 21) and ringaydmasc (X. xxx. 16) from \Jring- 
” move, crawl.” 

lalayana- (VI. \ 23) ‘"fondling.” Cf. kdmaydna- supra. 

\Jluth- (V. viii. 21) “touch” seems to be the meaning here, though the 
Sch. offer varying interpietations. 

lerufa- 1G 11 • (X. xxxvii. 7) “excrement.'’ 

sanakaifj, (XII. iv. 8, etc) = sanaih. Frequent as in Mngha. C f uccaka k [, 
samala- »• (XI. v. 52) ‘‘impurity, sin.” 
sic- f< (VI. xii. 8) “cord of a shoulder-yoke, net. ' 
sukla- (V. x. 16). Inteipreted variously by the Sch. as Kapila, 
Narayana or Vasudeva. 

sajuh (VI. xviii. 67) “with.’’ 

sadhryak vimrs- (IV. xxii. 21) “containing wholesome ideas.” samyag 
vimrs- is a v.l. 

sampramosa- m - (VI. iv. 26) “loss.” 

sarogmdha- m ■ (X. xiii. 5) “lotus fragrance.” Most probably, abbre 
viated metri causa from sarojagetndha-. 

stobhitah (X. xi. 7) “ praised in successive shouts.” 

smdya- m - (XI. vi. 18) “smile.” 

sraji- in srajivat - (XI. xvii. 30) “garland.” 

Some noteworthy stray facts are: the verbal nouns drsi (V. ii. 11), 
nandi (IV. xv. 13) and randhi (V. x. 22); the Bana-type variations of terms 
as arbhaka-, kunaka jahu , tanaya ddraka balaka and sula- in V. viii ; 
fondness for desideratives and frequentatives from which to quote a few 
driradkayisu-, jighrksah- riraksisa samsisrksat-, sisrksd, jeglya peplya 
leliha- ; use of karmapravacamyas like adhi (V. xii. 6), mu (IV. ix. 12), upa 
(IV. xxviii. 42), etc. 

As remarked at the outset, the language of the Epics and the Purapas 
reveals certain unmistakable Middle Indo- Aryan traits. 17 In the case of the 
^Bhdgavata, these are discernible in the above-quoted cases of 

( i ) Thematisation ; 

(ii) confusion of set and a nit roots ; 

(in) confusion of the pad a ; 

(iv) dropping of the augment ; 

( v ) change of grades ; 

(vi) generalization of the strong form ; 

( vii ) laxity in tense usages ; 

(viii) interference with the quantity; 

(ix) prakritic vowel samdhi ; 


16 For NIA parallels, see, ibid., p. 555 b 22 s. v. /*?. 

17 For the Epical linguistic peculiarities vide, Keith, A History of Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 19-20. 
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(x) anaptyxis ; 

(xi) ignorance of the final visarga ; 

{xii) generous use of frequentatives ; 

{xiii) change of gender; (these are kakini- m - XI. xxiii. 20; tulasi- 
1 ‘ HI. xv. 49 ; tar$a- m - V. viii. 15 ; hrsika* XI. vi. 17). 

{xiv) Words with the plaonistic suffixes °ka - , ( cmantaka - V. xiii. 44; 
uccaka&fy- IV. xiv. 47 ; ejatka- X. vi. 4 ; kalpakataru ~ IV. ix. 9 ; jhillika- 
X. xviii. 4 ; tulasikd- V. vii 11 ; XI. xxx. 41 ; manor an janaka- IV. xvi. 15 ; 
smakaifjL- XII. iv. 8) and °la~ ; (ekala- V. vii. 11 ; klesala - X. xiv. 4; 
samala - XI. v. 52). 0 

(xv) Vocables quite rare in the classical stage but current in Middle 
Indo-Aryan or New Indo-Aryan stage (e.g., uccacala V. ix. 1; jernma- X. 
xiv. 60 ; pdrakya- IV. vii. 43, etc ; lenda- X. xxxvii. 7). 

In spite of Jthese sundry Middle Indo-Aryan traits the language of the 
Bhagavata Purdna is in no way simple and natural. There are not a few 
cases where the author has purposely striven to give an archaic tinge to his 
expressions. More than this, many a prominent trait of the pedantic kdvya 
style — “ affectation and bombast, love of alliteration, use of recondite phraseo- 
logy ” and numerous figures of speech with a notable exception of double 
mtendre—h met with apace in it. Hence, considerable portions of the work 
present a later overwraught form of Classical Sanskrit,'* which affords a well- 
marked contrast with the chaste, more living and earlier model and which 
has proved quite congenial to the elaborate genius of Magha and other epic- 
writers and rhetoricians. 


18 Cf. “ Altindische und Mittelindische Miszellen,” Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies , Vol. VIII, p. 852, where Wackernagel rules out the evidences 
from the language of the Bhagavata in considering certain “ living " Sanskrit usages. 



MODERN THOUGHT AND S. RADHAKRISHNAN 

By 

Shri ARVIND U. VASAVDA, m.a. 

Our outlook on the universe as a whole and life in general determines 
even the lowliest alctions of our life. We understand man truly when wc 
know his aims and ideals and the nature of hi? intimate relationship with 
the universe, i.e. when we know his philosophy. This applies euually to a 
nation. Every nation has a philosophy of its own reflecting its highest striv- 
ings and achievements. It is the gauge of a nation’s spii itual strength and 
weakness. 

In the dialogues of Plato and Socrates’s quei ies in the market place, wc 
get the true vision of what Greek civilization stood for at that period. In 
the precious single formula of Tattvamasi we have the glimpse into the spiri- 
tual awakening of India. It indicates the one all -permeating spiritual thirst 
of the age which reverberates through all ages and times. 

The present age does not hold out a very optimistic future. The last 
war was waged in order to end all wars from the world and establish inter- 
nationalism and world-peace. We are not shocked to-day to hear the roar 
of bombers and crashing of cities only 20 years after the last war, because 
selfish motives and personal gains still hold sway over the conquered nations. 

The predominant interests of our age have remained essentially this- 
worldly, our scientific achievements and their practical application which 
gave us greater mastery qver nature, our political and economical organisa- 
tions necessitated by the growth of this knowledge made us too egotistical 
and pleasure-seeking to look beyond ourselves and the temporal. 1 The above 
causes worked gradually to turn the direction of the philosophic thought of 
the West from God and the Eternal to man and the temporal. Thus the 
last war did not give the necessary turn to philosophy which was so neces- 
sary. 2 

We, therefore begin with the period of revolt against Absolute Idealism 
and the consequent breaking of all spiritual ties in the philosophic thinking 

$ “ Whatever the future may hold in store, whether on this earth, or else- 
where, contemporary British Thought is overwhelmingly concerned with the present 
and mainly mundane affairs — Even by religious teachers the kingdom of God is 
interpreted most frequently in terms of social welfare, brotherly harmony and co- 
operation here and now.” Contemporary Thought of G. Britain , A. Widgery, p. 234. 

* “There were those who during the World War thought that its tragedies 
would lead to a religious revival causing men to seek relief from the evil of the world 
in turning to the realities of spiritual life. Instead of this it is seen that many have 
centered their attention on jnaterial enjoyment.” Living Religion and Modern 
Thought , A. Widgery, p. 9. 

6 
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as the contemporary period in philosophy. The present civilization stands 
for democracy, industrialisation and imperialism. These factors worked for 
the decline of philosophic thinking. The systems like Pragmatism, Neo- 
Realism and Personalism arose each representing a revolt against Idealism 
in some respect. The whole trend of the revolt culminated in the logical 
Positivism and Dialectical Materialism in which all the transcendental ideals 
were labelled as nonsense and Matter was made the supreme entity. 

Pragmatism’s main attack against Absolute Idealism is its theory of 
truth. A theory of truth as coherence, in which error is negated in the real 
and the Absolute is treated as the All -comprehensive Whole which takes over 
the finitudes and imperfections of man, strengthens — the Pragmatist says— 
despotism and autocracy in life and thought. Individual being, a part of the 
whole, has to surrender his freedom ; he is of no consequence in the world. * 
He is assigned ajow and inferior status. 

Pragmatism asserts against the dictum— truth is unchangeable and eter- 
nal, therefore already made — that truths are the prizes of human strivings, 
made by man in realising his needs . 3 Pragmatism truly became the demo- 
cratisation in philosophy. In the past, philosophy was the concern of the 
select few, highly intellectual and noble souls. Pragmatism opened the flood- 
gates of philosophy for every common man to enter and find justification for 
his beliefs, the golden rule for justification being the Workability of belief 
and not its logical coherence . 4 Important problems of reality of God and 
future life are decided by the rest of their practical consequences . 5 The world 
is plastic and can be moulded according to the needs of man. Therfe are as 
many philosophies as there are men. Such a view leads to pluralism and 
particularism of an extreme kind. 

William James remained an empiricist even while professing Pragma- 
tism. Ilis successor F. C. S. Schiller and John Dewey tried to supplement 
it by adding human motives in order to make tly; notion of tjuth universal ; 6 
but they could not improve the situation as they were wedded to biological, 
behaviourist ic conception of man. Satisfaction of human needs and their 


3 “ Our account of truth is an account of truth in plural, of processes of lead- 
ing, realised in rebus and having only this in common, that they pay. They pay 
us by guiding us into or towards some part of system that dips at numerous points 
into sense percepts, . Truths are made, just as health, wealth and strength are 
made, in the course of experience." Pragmatism , W. M. James, p. 218. 

4 Ibid, p. 76. 

3 Ibid, p. 73. 

« “An individual which American thought idealizes is not an individual 
per se, an individual fixed in isolation and set up for himself, but an individual 
who involves and develops in a cultural and human environment, an individual 
who am be educated.” Philosophy and Civilization, J. Dewey, p. 34. Cf. “Like 
other values also the career of truth is profoundly influenced by man’s social nature ; 
it has not merely to commend itself to its maker for the occasion. It must have 
a social sanction.” Riddle of Sphinx, F. C. S. Schiller, pp. 132-3. 
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social test are vague terms and any interpretation can be given to suit the / 
situation. 

, The emphasis on the independence cf each individual and his distinc- 
tion from the ultimate reality is brought out by Personalism. In this point 
the Christian concept of personality gets added support from the current 
democratic ideal. But it is a half-hearted attempt to keep pace with the 
demands of democracy and fidelity to dogma. It could not satisfy both 
and had to sever relation with one and it chose the latter and ended in indi\ : 
dualism, this- worldliness and finite God. 7 

There is a gradual turn from theistic to atheistic personalism. Per- 
sonalism laid stress chi the uniqueness of personality and its freedom. If 
the concept of personality is to be retained along with the theistic interests 
in the 9ame system, God becomes a deity as with Leibnitz. God creates the 
world with its evil and imperfections once for al! and the sftuls have to fight 
out their good. Such an indifferent God does not satisfy the democratic 
need. He is therefore, brought down from his olympian heights to finite 
level. • God in humanism and with Prof. Howison is a finite being struggling 
against evil like us. Such a god is really an inspiration, being a fellow com- 
panion in our weals and woes. With Prof. Howison, God and souls are co- 
etemal, God is finite from the point of knowledge but morally perfect. 8 9 God 
is not the creator of evil. Some wicked devil is posited as its creator. A 
finite God never satisfies the religious need. Some types of Personalism 
prefer .atheism to the conception of a finite God.® ‘ Finite God ’ of S. 
Alexander — Deity to come, an evolute of space— time — is replaced by 
society of selves in the philosophy of J. Me Taggart and no God in the 
system of C. Renouvier. 

When truth is pragmatic in nature — that which satisfies the human needs 
--there is no sense in talking of the world of eternal values. Human life 
and its interests are intimately bound up with the temporal order. Evolution 
which makes for the higher and unseen possibilities is our God. Man is 
simply a product of the process. The temporal character of the world and 
distrust of reason come out predominantly in the systems of H. Bergson and 
G. Gentile. For Bergson, Duration or Elan Vital is ultimately real. It 
is an eternal flux creating numerous divergent species like a shooting rocket. 10 
Intellect and instinct are created as means to an end — to preserve the orga- 

7 “ If it be asked what are those cardinal factors, I should answer : Those 
which are essential to the conduct of our individual life and the maintenance of 
social fabric/’ Personal Idealism, Ed. M. Sturt, p. Pref. vi. 

8 Philosophy oj Personalism, Knudson, p. 54. 

9 Ibid, p. 56. 

10 “But it (evolution) proceeds like a shell which suddenly bursts into frag- 
ments, which fragments, being themselves shells, burst in their turn into fragments 
destined to burst again, and so on for a time incommensurably long.” Creative 
Evolution , Bergson, p. 103. 
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nism on two divergent lines of evolution. Neither of the two can give us the 
knowledge of the real due to their inherent defects. Instinct is the knowledge 
of a few objects directly but it is completely absorbed in it . 11 Intellect gives 
the knowledge of relations and not of objects. Only if the instinct can become 
conscious of itself — intuition— can one feel the palpitating throb of life . 12 

Real for Gentile is creative Thinking which he calls Spirit. It is self- 
creative and self-absorbing having no other over against it and nothing trans- 
cending it . 13 The spirit manifests itself in the historical process. This 
creative process can be known through self-losing experience of Will alone. 
Both the philosophers, Bergson and Gentile tend to favour time as real, 
and this tendency is wide-spread in the younger generation of philosophers. 

Some personalists still had spiritual leanings. Person was a mystery, 
it was more than body. Consciousness still constituted existence for them. 
Behaviourism and Neo-Realism clear all the mystery from main. Man is 
what he appears from his behaviour, a creature of animal outgrowth, endow- 
ed with nervous system, instincts and reflexes. Consciousness is only a bye- 
product and not a unique quality. In Idealism it is Consciousness that gave 
meaning to the world. It was the centre of universe and the spiritual link 
between man and God. Neo-Realism turns the emphasis upside down. It 
is not consciousness but the stubborn facts of reality that gave meaning to 
all and constrained man to take note of or neglect at his risk. Conscious- 
ness is only an epi -phenomenon. Man is an organism like other organisms 
and analysable into space-time according to S. Alexander or into Neutral 
entities according to E. B. Holt. Prof. Holt defines consciousness as the 
cross-section defined by the specific response of behaviour . 14 There is nothing 
like subject ais such. Everything, even the images and memory are relegated 
to the realm of objectivity . 10 


Ibid, p. 156. 

( ** “ . . by intuition I mean instinct that has become disinterested, self- 

conscious capable of reflecting upon its object and enlarging it indefinitely.” Ibid, 
p. 186. 

“ Whenever we want to understand something which has a spiritual value, 
something which we can speak of as a spiritual fact, we have to regard it not as 
an object, a thing which we set before us for investigation, but as something imme- 
<- diately identical with our own spiritual activity. Theory of Mind as Pure Act, 
Gentile, p. 7. Cf. also “ Strictly speaking, there can be no other outside us, 
for in knowing them and speaking of them they are within us. To know is to 
» identify, to overcome otherness as such.” Theory of Mind as Pure Act, Gentile, 
p. 37. 

14 “Now this neutral cross-section outside of the nervous system, and com- 
posed of the neutral elements of physical and non-physical objects to which the 
nervous system is responding by 9ome specific response — this neutral cross-section, I 
submit, coincides exactly with the list of objects of which we may say we are con- 
scious. ...” Concept of Consciousness, E. B. Holt, p. 182. 

16 “ They are, therefore, cross-sections of the realm of bang, quite as much 
as sensations and perceptions . . . their position im consciousness, entrance into 
spacious presence and exit therefrom, is determined by the response of the nervous 
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In this manner a revolution has overtaken the realm of thought. 

Ethics and religion became the problems of Psychology, Sociology and 
Anthropology . 10 Religion is a nervous disease, a flight from reality and God 
a father image, according to Dr. S. Fre t jd. Ethics became a positive science 
pointing to animal nature in man. 

Different systems in the above manner, attacked one by one the spiritual 
strongholds of Absolute Idealism. But these were half-hearted attempts and 
had no thoroughness in them. They kept side by side theii spiritu: I heritage 
incoherently in their system. Dialectical Materialism and Logical Positivism 
carried out the implications of this tendency with logical rigour and com- 
, pleted the picture by effacing spirituality outright. Logical Positivism con- 
*demns the philosophic method and calls all the question^ relating to trans- 
empirical as nonsense. Dialectical Materialism synthesises the above attack 
into one systematic whole. It inverts the philosophy of H£gel by placing 
matter instead of Spirit at the centre of the dialectical process. 

All the problems of our life are subordinated toi the economic 
questions by Dialectical Materialism. Economics is made to guide philosophy 
and religion. Religion and God are banished as the instigators of class war. 
Ethics of malrriage and family is abolished as encouraging selfish greed of 
private property. Man has gained his economic freedom at the cost of the 
most valuable spiritual freedom in the socialistic state. Cruel instruments of 
suppression, death and violence are freely used to erase the opposing elements. 
It is clear and striking example of the havoc wrought when the spirit in man 
is kilted and its opposite is raised to God-hood. 

Logical Positivism believes scientific method to be the only valid me- 
thod and empirical verification to be the only process of arriving at truth and 
tauto-logical judgments the only expression of truth. 

With these* weapons, it ^attacks the metaphysical problems and regards 
them as nonsense, because they are empirically unverifiable. Logical Positivism 
maintains that philosophy has nothing to discover and theorise upon as there 
is no realm of facts left exclusively for it . 17 The function of philosophy is to 
analyse complex judgments into simpler ones and see their veriability or 
otherwise. The agelong labours of all philosophers are cast away as beating 


syBtem precisely as in the case of perception of any entity near or remote in space 
or time.” Ibid, p. 254. 

16 “ Ethics is less interested in the rational grounds of moral judgments than 
in the interaction of the human individual with his natural and social environment.’' 
Philosophy To-day, E. L. Schaub, p. 87. 

17 “ In other words, the propositions of philosophy are not factual but linguis- * 
tic in character— that is, they do not describe the behaviour of physical, or even 
mental objects ; they express definitions or the former consequences of definitions. 
Accordingly, we may say that philosophy is a department of Logic.” Language 
Logic and Truth , A. J. Ayer, p. 63, 
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the void. 1 ® 

This is the sort of agnosticism into which the present philosophical 
thought has landed. Logical Positivism seems to say, “We do not know 
and the results of traditional philosophy indicate that we cannot know any- 
thing beyond sense perception and so let us be satisfied with what is near at 
hand and certain and believe in the world wherein we can make ourselves 
effective.” In all this Logical Positivism has only cleared the ground for 
Dialectical Materialism. 

This is the picture of the age as we have tried to present ; it is an age, 
“without belief in religion, without standard in morals, without conviction 
in politics, without values in art.” 1#) 

It is enveloped in the false sense of ego due to its imperialistic and eco- 
nomically free position and the wrong interpretation of democratic ideal. 

' It has put a soft of religious faith in the self sufficiency of scientific method 
for investigating truth in all spheres of life. The busy industrial life has so 
much engrossed the West in the present and its needs that it hardly frees 
her to think of some distant and remote interest of life . 20 The ideals of 
self-sacrifice, toleration and greatness of suffering do not touch her even. 
(Thus, the depths of Spirit have remained unexcavated. This attitude has 
S led them to accept uncritically the religious dogma. There is no attempt to 
i realise the religious truths and make them the living experiences of life .® 1 

But the growth of Spirit cannot be stifled ; ‘ Poverty of Spirit * cannot 
last long. Spirit docs not die, if it is not spread over a vafet area, it can be 
seen somewhere burning intensely in some dark, lonely comer. Some fftinkers 
in the West are fully conscious of this spiritual stagnation and are looking 
towards the East for her contribution for which it* is so well known. 

II 

i Logical Positivists stir us up from our i /fusion of the self sufficiency 
of the scientific method in investigating the truths of life. When the trans- 
cendental reality is sought through empirical method and the pragmatic in- 
strument of intellect, it can only lead to prostitution in philosophy. A scien- 
tist has every right to prevent the philosopher from dabbling into his sphere 
and creating confusion by unwanted and unwarranted ’application of scienti- 
fic categories to philosophic problems. Philosophy has truly no realm of facts 
to investigate and no theories to propound. Its business is different, so is 
its method of approach. Knowledge of self or subject is the proper field 


. from which must follow that the labours! of those who have striven 
to describe such a reality have all been devoted to the production of nonsense.’* 
Ibid, p. 17. 

19 The Philosophy for our Times, C. E. M. Joad, p. 14. ^ 

250 Contemporary Thought of G. Britain , A. WlDGERY, p. 234, 

21 See f. n. 19 above, 
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of philosophic inquiry and no objective methods are fruitful in it. Philo- 
sophers must try intuitive method i.e going inwards into the depths of Spirit, 
the agelong method of philosophy never for once abandoned by Indian 
thinkers. 

With these reflections, we proceed to give the essentials of Radha 
krishnan’s philosophy and his mission. 

Bom and bred up in the spiritual tradition of the East and fed in eari> 
youth in the thought of the West, Radhakrisfnan soon per ;ived the 
disease in the Western thought and began his ceaseless activity to deliver the 
rich alnd profoundly spiritual message of the East to the West in its new 
setting required by the present age. It began with articles in various English 
• Journals, then with books and lectures in England and America. In all 
books, beginning from the ‘ Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy ’ 
to the ‘ Eastern Religions and Western Thought \ ‘we find tl#e most predomi- 
nant and emphatic call to all thinkers of the world, so eloquently expressed 
in his writings “ Return to Spirit.” 

His ‘ Reign of Religion ’ firstly defines the realms and function of Philo- 
sophy, Science and Religion ; further analyses the trends of the modem 
Western philosophic thought and later deals with individual philosophers 
showing their strength and weaknesses. In the end, he discusses his sugges- 
tion to an Upmisadic way of approach to philosophy. The dialogue between 
the Gum and the disciple from Taittinya Upanishad is quoted and comment- 
ed upon to show how the different categories of sciences like Physics, Biology 
and Psychology do not give the knowledge of the real. It is the quest of 
spirit, the self alone that can satisfy the “ permanent wants of human life.” 

In the 4 An Idealist View of Life \ he gives a systematic account of his 
views on life’s most puzzling problems. 

Agreeing with the long ^tradition of Indian seers, he defines philosophy 
as 4 an attitude of mind,’ a mood of reflective inquiry and self contemplation. 

. . . anxiety of mind to know things spiritual in which is the true dwelling- 
place of man .’ 22 The main aim of the book is to reveal to the West the 
deep-lying, permanent spiritual nature of man, by analysing the conclusions 
of the different systems of the Western thought. Another note of importance 
that is struck so boldly is the reality of religious intuition. Intuitive experi- 
ence is as valid and real as the experience of a scientist in his laboratory, i 
Anti-Intellectualists in the West tried their best to bring home the need of 
intuition, but they were hesitant and weak as they did not know whether 
, intuition stood on infra or supra-reflective level. He points further that the 
greatness of eminent philosophers lay in their intuitive perception of truth. 
He emphasises that intuition is not only the basis of philosophy but it is the > 


22 An Idealist View of Life , S. Radhakrishnan, p. 157. 
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basis of all our experiences .* 23 In this relation, he throws out an important 
suggestion to the West for an independent research, viz. the possibility of 
having more than one type of intuition each leading to the knowledge of 
Absolute .® 4 He favours religious intuition which satisfies the whole nature 
of man . 20 

Discussing the problem of immortality, he points out the defects of 
various conceptions held in the West and vindicates the greatness of the Law 
of Karma. It appears to be the most satisfying solution of the problem of 
immortality. 

The empirical world is not an illusion in the sense of non-being! In the 
highest experience the values and the outlook change, the whole man changes 
and is carried to a higher phase. 

God and Absolute are identical, these being different names approached 
from different angles, viz. religion and philosophy . 26 

111 

Prof. C. E. M. Joad rightly characterises Radhakrishnan as the 
Liasm Officer between the East and the West. “ He seeks to build a bridge 
between the traditional wisdom of the East and the new knowledge and energy 
of the West, that each may be enriched by the qualities of the other .” 27 His 
service to Indian thought is equally great. By interpreting Indian philosophy 
he has revived Indian Philosophy from its recent decline. 

His importance to the Indian thought is two-fold : Firstly, he; has re- 
stated the spiritual ideal of the East in its proper setting by removing all the 
charges against Indian ideals and thus clearing the age-long misunderstanding 
between the East and the West. Secondly, he has reinterpreted Indian philo- 
sophy with a view to suit the present age. 

He has endeavoured to refute the charges levelled against Indian philo- 
sophy in many of his books. These are fully stated and explained in chapiter 
III of his “ Eastern Religion and the Western Thought.” He states 
Schweitzer's criticisms and elaborately deals with them and proves their un- 
soundness. These criticisms may be classified into two heads: — 

(a) The essential other-worldliness of Hindu outlook leading to indif- 
ference towards social betterment. * 

(b) The charge that there is no place for Ethics in the Hindu thought 
due to its concept of self as illusion and its final absorption in the Absolute. 

In answering these charges, he shows that the great mystic traditions in 


23 An Idealist View of Life, S. Radhakrishnan, p. 157. 

24 Ibid , p. 93 ; also cf. Reign of Religion, p. 425. 

23 An Idealist View of Life, p. 88. 

Ibid, pp. 342-5. 

27 Counter Attack from the East, Prof. C. E. *M. Joad, p. 38. 
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the East as well as in the West were other-worldly and emphasises the neces- 
sity of distinction between ethics which is limited to society and therefore 
finite and spirituality which consists in the way of renunciation and purity 
through suffering, which satisfies the true nature of a man. 

Hindu tradition has survived to this day because it has understood the 
true wants of man and has tolerated and respected other ideals. These arc 
the main causes of its survival and constitute its greatness. 

Secondly, tracing the history of Religion of the East and the West, he 
points out the antiquity of the Eastern spiritual ideal and its influence on the 
West at different periods. From Pythagoras in the early Greek period, — the 
beginning of the Western philosophy — and Philo and Plotinus in the Mediae- 
val period to Schopenhaur in the modern times. Eastern Religious thought hr.s 
been a healthy inspiration. The chapters iv to vii of the same book manifest 
his genius as a historian and a faithful interpreter of thoif&ht. The great- 
ness of the past Indian glory has not blinded him to the present stagnation 
in Indian Thought. In his various convocation addresses, he shows the 
weaknesses of our present civilization ; how our spirituality has degraded 
into “ la'zy indifferentism and rationalization ”' 2P ; how our conception of 
Karma has been confused with fatality 20 ; and has encouraged inactivism and 
how our rigid caste-system has kept some of us backward. 

There is always encouragement and inspiration in his lectures and emu- 
lating influence in his presence. TherC is nothing to despair, he would say. 
Indian Thought is creative, Indian religion is based on creative intuition, 
“ Our ^culture has not been static, fixed deposit, but it has been a steady, 
growing tradition. They are moving on from the interpretation of the Vedas 
to Upmisads, from Upani$ads to Gita , and from Gita to the Acaryas, jitfd 
from them to the present interpreters of the day. 3 " “ What is needed fs the 
■ change of form to suit the present age. Thei truths of Spirit are eternal in 
their values, they are elastic in application.” Hindu Thought has lived 
upon toleration, in giving due place to every ideal. It has been sincere and 
enthusiastic search after Truth. It has accepted, respected and synthesised 
ideals from different cultures, viz. Dravidian, Greek, Islamic and the Chris- 
tian. It has to adhere to this attitude of mind and assimilate the rationalism 
of Modem Europe. 31 , We cannot remain secluded in our own cloister. 
We have to think in terms of World-civilization and World-Society. 

His own contribution to Hindu Philosophic Thought is as follows 

(a) Advmta Vedanta when it calls world an illusion does not mean 
that the world is nothing. In the highest experience of Absolute, vision and 


28 The Hindu View of Life, p. 128. 

29 Freedom and Culture. 

30 Address delivered on tjie occasion of laying the foundation of The Oriental 
College, Benares. 
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value change ; we are on a new dimension. The Phenomenal world is real 
so far as we halve not achieved the highest ideal. 

(b) Though intuition is the basis of all our experiences it is not irra- 
tional. Reason is not to be disparaged, it leads up to intuition It sup- 

plies matter for the higher faculty of intuition .^ 1 Distrust of reasoh has 
always led to emotionalism and sentimentalism. 

(c) The world is a community of selves each co-operating with the 
other ; one cannot hope to attain salvation unless all reach up to that level. 
We must work up to help each other in this end. 

(d) It is not astonishing to find opposition against Radha- 
krishnan. It only manifests the influence of his thought on Indian Mind. 

t For him, the problems of philosophy are the problems of life. He does not 
view the systems of Indian Philosophy as fossils as it is done by the classical 
followers . 92 In *all his interpretations of Indian systems, he has done the 
same, what, in our long tradition of spiritual teachers, Sankara, Ramanuja 
and others did for their time. We have not long to wait to see how the 
new civilisation harmonises the Eastern and Western Civilisation. 


91 Eastern Religions and Western Thought, S. , Radhakkishnan, p. 116. 
32 Religion in Transition , p. 40 ; cf. also Mind 1926, p. 157. 




SOME ETYMOLOGIES IN MANUSMRTI 

By 

Shri A. M. GHATaGE, MA„ PH.d, 


Etymology is one of the potent means of explanation with Indi n writers 
and very often they make the etymology of a word serve the function of 
an explanation. This inordinate desire to etymologise a word is very old 
and must have started from the days of the Brahmanas which offer a number 
of such explanations of words, many of which are, however, quite fanciful. 
That this school of the etymologists grew very rapidly is evident from! the 
remarks of Yaska about his predecessors and his own contributions in the 
field of etymology. In all such efforts, these writers were helped by the 
extraordinary transparency of the Sanskrit language and whenever the 
source of the word could be ascertained by reference to the material avail- 
able in the language itself, the Indian school of etymologists and following 
them the grammarians have hit upon the correct origin of the word. But 
their ignorance of any of the cognate languages made diem impossible to 
guess the correct source of so many words which have lost all connection 
with Other words of the language or available roots and in all such cases 
they have satisfied themselves and their craving for etymology by a fanci- 
ful process of word-analysis in which they attempted to find out the known 
roots "of the language. That such attempts were made quite early is ap- 
parent from the remarks of Yaska and Sakatayana’s analysis of the word 
satya given by him. 1 This wa9 the result of the formulation of the extreme 
view that all nouns must come from verbs or roots, a view which modem 

linguistics has proved to be far from true. 

• \ 

The Dharmasastra attributed to Manu has indulged in a number of ety- 
mological explanations of a few words in course of discussing law proper, 
which are interesting both as regards their fanciful nature and the use made 
of them by the writer. Thus there are seven such cases which may be dis- 
cussed in detail in o^der to ascertain their real origin and in what light the 
medieval commentators took them. 

The most famous of them is the etymology of the name of the Supreme 
Being naraytfna which is made to serve as a kind of proof for the cosmp- 
gonical speculations of the Smrti in the first chapter. The Creator first 
created the waters and was himself bom in them. Then the author says 
1.10 apo nara iti prokta apo t m narasunavah | 

td yad asyayanam purvam tern narayanah smjtab, || 


1 Ntmkto , I. 13. 
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He was called Narayapa because the place of his origin was the primordial 
water which was called narah ( nor a + ay am) which in their turn, were 
so called because they were the sons (i.e. first products) of nor a the creator 
himself. The commentators go into greater details and explain how the 
formation is to be analysed. Thus Medhatithi* says : apo vai narasunavak | 
sa bhaved bhagavan narah purusa iti prasiddhah | apa§ ca tasya sunavo 
'patyani atas ta narasabdena ucyante | drsto hi pitfsabdo ’ patye | vasisthasya 
apatyani va$i$thah | . . iti abhedopocarena td apo narasabdavacydh | yad 
yena prakdrena asya prajapdteli pur v am ayanam prathamah sargah dsrayo 
va garbhasthasya tena \hetund narayamh smrtah | nor a ayanmh a$y\>ti nara- 
yana iti prapte “ any dm api djsyate ” (Pan. VI. 3.137) iti dirghah | puru$a 
iti yatha | athavd samuhiko ’n 1 1 This means that the word is made up of 
nara + ay ana ~ nctraymia which is further changed to ndrdyana where nor a * 
refers to the first creation of the Supreme Being i.e. water and ay ana may 
mean the first citation or the substratum. In the first case the word ndrayana 
comes to mean nara by a roundabout way, the waters are called narah be- 
cause created by nara , and the creator is called ndrayana because the waters 
were his first creation. The second alternative appears to be the intention 
of the Smifti, as the preceding verses point out. For the lengthening of nara 
into nara Medhatithi has given two suggestions, that it may be either arbit- 
rary as in purusa or it mjay be the collective suffix an '( == a) which causes 
Vrddhi and replaces the final vowel -a giving the form nara. The explanation 
of Govindaraja is nearly identical except that he reads Manu’s verses as 
‘ apo nara iti proktah | ’ thus making the lengthening of nara into nara, 
according to the first explanation of Medhatithi, a part of Manu’s statement. 

Kulluka has followed the second explanation of Medhatithi and only 
points out that as the word apah is feminine the feminine form of nara 
formed by an (Pp IV. 1.83) should take nip but here it takes irregularly 
tap, giving the form narah . The remaining commentators have nothing new 
to add. y • 

This etymology of Manu is probably copied by Vi^pupurana (27) and 
Mahabharata (III. 189.3) which reads nardnam ayandc cdpi tato ndrdyanah 
srmrtoh | The grammar of Panini has explained the word in a quite different 
manner. The word nara occurs in the gana nadadi of the Sutra nadddibh- 
yah phak (Pan. IV. 1.99) which would make it a tadcfhita derivation in the 
sense of a descendant, thu§ making ndrayana a descendant of nara. Later 
grammarians give both the explanations side by side. Thus for example 
Bhanuji 5 says : nardnam samuho nor am | tasya samuhah (Pan. IV. 2.37) 
iti cm | tad ayanam yasya | narasya apatyam iti va \] nadddibhyah phak ||. 

This word ndrayana is purely an Indian formation and its etymology 
is obscure. There arise two questions in this connection : whether the nead- 

Mandlik’s Ed. p. 18. 

Vydkhydsudhd on Amarakasa, p. 13. 
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ing of Manu should be nardh or nardh and whether the word really 
meaht ‘water’ as is asserted there. That, in spite of the reason given 
by Manusmjti that waters are so-called because they are the sons of nara 
(narasunavah) , it is not improbable that the word may have preserved its 
primitive meaning which was lost to classical Sanskrit. In Rgveda we do 
find a compound word svarnara besides svarm which appears to show two 
distinct meanings. 4 In a number of cases it is used as an attribute of Agni 
where it may mean the * heavenly man ’. Thus II. 2.1 smridhatubh supra 
ydsam svartiarcm | ‘ the enkindled, well fed, the heavenly man.’ V\. 15.4. 
dyutdnam vo dtithh'n svarnaram agnim | * (I decorate) Agni, the bright one, 
your guest, the heavenly man VIII. 19.1. tam gitrdhayd svarnaram ! ‘ Extol 
that heavenly man.’ 

In one or two cases the word occurs in company of other proper 
names. VIII. 3.12. kfpam indra prdvah svarnaram | ‘ as you helped Krpa 
and Svarnara O Indra.’ VIII. 12 2 yena dasagvayh ddhrigum vepdymtarh 
svarnaram , yena samudram dvithd tarmmahe ‘ We desire that by which you 
protected irresistible Dasagva, the Svarnara who moves all and the ocean.’ 

But in the majority of cases the word svdrnara appears to express the 
meaning of heavenly water or a fountain of heavenly water. This is the case 
when the word is used with the verb mctnd- or mad- (causal). VIII. 6.39 
mdndasva su svarnare ‘ Take delight well in the heavenly water ’. VIII. 65. 
2. ydd va prasrdtane divo mddaydse svarnare , yad va samudre dndhasah 
‘ and when you become exhilarated in the heavenly stream, in the heavenly 
water, arid when in the ocean of Soma drink.’ VIII. 103. 14 mddayasva 
svdrnara | ‘ take delight in the heavenly water ’. IV. 21.3 d ydtu . . svdrnardd 
dvase no marutvan | ‘ Let ( Indra ) come from the heavenly fountain to help 
us, along with the Marut.’ V. 18. 4. sttrndm barhth svarnare sravamsi da- 
dhire pdri | ‘ the sacrificial grass is spread around the heavenly fountain and 
they have placed their glories there.’ X. 65.4 svdrnarwh antarik$dni rocand 
. . skambkuh | 4 ‘they supported the heavenly fountain, heaven and earth and 
the bright regions.’ 

In all these cases the description appears to suggest a heavenly place 
where the gods can take delight as they do in the juice of Soma here. In 
fact it appears to be a heavenly counterpart of the Soma Juice offered to 
the gods in the sacrince. In any case the compound expression svdrnara 
obviously contains the word nara which distinctly refers to some liquid and 
the whole word, some place filled with it. If thi9 is so we can readily believe 
that the word nara expressed the idea of water and was used in the plural like 
its synonym dpah and the statement dpo nardh iti proktdh may be accepted 
as true. The word nardyana would be then regularly derived from nara 
in the sense of ‘ descended from water ’. The only modification, which the 
Manusmjti has introduced, pertains to the extension of the chain of evolu- 


4 Cf. Geu>NER Rigveda in Auswahl , I. p. 209. 
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tion backwards by tracing the origin of the water to the First Man and 
thus drawing the natural conclusion that the waters were the ‘ sons ' of that 
tiara. Naturally we should accept the reading narah as being the original 
one and even from the wording of the comment of Medhatithi, it may have 
been before him. But very early this word nara meaning ‘ water ’ must have 
got confused with the other word nara, the thematic form of nr meaning 
‘ man \ which, led to further speculation and the creation of the myth about 
the sages nara and narayctm and the way of Manu’s explanation. 

In II. 76 Manu gives ah analysis of the word otn , the three constituent 
sounds of which a, u and m were milked by the creator from the three Vedas. 
Here the Smrti is .simply following the views of the Upani§ads, particularly 
in Chdndogya 2.23.2. which is obvious from the mention of the three Vya- 
hftis in both the places. But the real origin of this interjection has been 
clearly pointed out by J. Bloch' who draws attention to the fact that in Indo- 
Aryan languages a final long vowel, much more a pluta one, shows a ten- 
dency to get nasalised. Thus the simple interjection o was nasalised into 
d which later became (om.) This agrees well with its original meaning of 
an assent, an affirmation which it has kept long into the classical period. The 
analysis of the word into a, u and m, based upon the Sandhi of a 4- u \= o 
is quite fanciful but may be pretty old. 

While discussing the duty of honouring guests Manu (III. 102) gives 
the etymology of the word atithi in the words : anityam hi sthito yasmat 
tasmad atithir ucyate | ‘ Because he does not live for long he is called alithi \ 
Here again the commentators try to justify the explanation in various ways. 
Medhatithi says : anityam hi sthitih \ list hat eh atipurvasya ayam shbdaJi | 
mmddikcdh kathamcid vyutpatiih | This means that he derives the word 
from ati 4 stha -. Here ati naturally will have *the meaning of ‘ beyond \ 
‘ surpassing ’ etc. But it is obvious that he cannot fully explain its forma- 
tion and, as will be seen, there cannot be a Unadi suffix to justify this ety- 
mology. Kulluka takes the word to be made tfp of a and tilhi and explains : 
na vidyate dviliya tithir asya iti atitkih | Herein he is followed by Raghava- 
nanda. The explanation of Nandana is quite fanciful : antyasabdat akarath 
ikaram takaram ca dddya sthitisabddt thakarram ikdrath ca dddya sathnivesya 
atitkih iti ucyate | In all probability the author is imitating the citation of 
Yaska on the word satya. How can anityam give ati ? This etymology of 
atithi is similar to the one found in the commentary on Khu<UJakapatha which 
says : natthi assa fhiti yamhi vd tamhi vd divase agacchatiti atithi | 

The Unadisutras derive the word from at - 4 to wander ’ and the suffix 
ilhin (IV. 2) which appears to be probably the correct explanation. This 
word is the same as the other one atithin (RV. X. 68.3) which means ‘wan- 
derer/ That tlie word is of I ndo- Iranian age is evident from the Avestan 
word artis corresponding to Sanskrit atithi. But the relation of the word 


o Uindo-Aryen, p. 45. 
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with the root at - was soon forgotten because the dental of the root became 
cerebralised 16 and classical Sanskrit knew only of at - ' to wander 

Manu’s explanation of the word mamsa 4 flesh ’ is quite fanciful. He 
says (V. 55) that because the eater of flesh is to think that as a punishment 
he will* be eaten by his own victim in the next life, flesh is to be called 
mamsa. It is thus made up of mam (Acc. sing. I pronoun) ieferring to the 
person who eats flesh and i>a ( — sah) the demonstrative pronoun in the third 
person singular masculine referring to the victim which is eaten That this 
could not satisfy even the commentatois is obvious and Medhatith* makes 
the usual* remark : namadheyanvrvacdnam arthavudah I suggesting thereby 
that all such attempts of etymology are worthless. 

The Uiqadisfitra (III. 64) maner dirghas ca | derives )ndmsa from mm- 
4 to think’ and the suffix -sa (cf. III. <62 ). A similar formation is to be 
found in the verb rmmmhsate and tmmmhsd derived irom the root mm- 
according to Painini III. 1.6. 

That even this etymology is wide of the mark can be seen from the fact 
that mamsa is a word, representing a thematic form of the more primitive 
mams- just as masa , is from mas. Thus to find a nominal suffix - sa ip mamsa 
is out of question. That the word is of Indo-European origin will be evi- 
dent from parallels in other cognate languages. Thus Greek has the word 
merds 4 thigh ’ Latin membrum of doubtful etymology ‘ limb,’ Gothic tnimz 
4 flesh ’ and OCS. meso 4 flesh ’. 7 This leads us to postulate an Indo-European 
word like 51 memsro- in the sense of 4 a limb of an animal, flesh \ 

Explaining the word vrsala which has come to mean a low caste man, 
Manu remarks that gods call him so because he obstructs right or justice. 
He analyses the word into visa which means dharma and the particle alath 
in the sense of enough (VIII. 16). Medhatithi explains how vr$a comes to 
mean religion : vrsasya kamavarsinah dharmasya 4 of Vp?a, religion, which 
showers all desires ’. His dewvation of vf$a is correct but that of vj$ala is 
linguistically useless. 

The Upadisutra (I. Ill) vj^adibhyascit derives the word from vj§- -I 
ala. From RV. onwards the words vrsan and vrsala are frequently used and 
form a kind of contrast, the first expressing the idea of a vigorous bull often 
applied to Indra and *the second meaning a castrated bull and used with 
Vrtra irk a derogatory sense. That vrs- means to shower and vjsan a vigor- 
ous bull is evident from comparisons like Gr. ’ erse 4 dew ’ Lat. ros ‘ moisture ’ 
all from the primitive * ueres. 

Manu’s explanation of the word jayd (IX. 8) 4 wife is so called because 
the husband is bom in her ’ is copied from the statement in the Aitareya 
Brahrrmxa VII. 13. tajjdya jay a bhovati yad asyam jayate punch | Leaving 


Ibid. p. 57. 
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aside the fiction that the husband is reborn as his own son, the etymological 
part of the explanation is quite sound. The word is to be split as ja (■= jun- 
to produce) and the nominal suffix -yd. The Uiniadisutra (VI. 112) janer- 
yuk explains it thus and the other word bhdrya from bhr- + yd would fur- 
nish a good parallel. The word means ‘ one who gives birth ’ (jan- : jana- 
yati). That the author should explain it as yasydm jay ate and not yd jcm- 
yati is again due to the fact that the root jan- has undergone a change in its 
mieaning in course of its history. The primitive root * gene- must have 
both a transitive and an intransitive meaning as in Veda : jajana 4 created ’ 
and jajne 4 was bom When the transitive sense becomes obsolete in Classi- 
cal Sanskrit it was not possible to take its derivative jaya in an active sense 
and hence the fiction of the husband taking birth in her. This was helped 
by the weak grade of the root ja - which was also to be found in the passive 
form jdyate. 

Finally Manu gives the explanation of the word putra 4 a son ’ (I'X. 138). 
According to him the son is so called because he protects his parents from 
falling in a hell called put. Thus the word is made up of put 4- tra- 4 to 
protect’. The commentators have nothing important to say except that 
RaghaVananda wrongly calls the hell punt which could not explain the word 
putra . 

The Upadisutra (IV. 164) puvo hrasvasca explains the word as pu- 
* purify ’ - tra (nominal suffix). The difficulty here would be the gender 
of the noun which should have been neuter as in case of mitra and kalaira 
in spite of their meanings. 

Here again the word is old. We have parallels like Avesta putihra, 
Lat. puer ‘boy’ Gr. pats ‘child’. The Latin word puUus (from * putslos) 

means 4 a young one of an animal so also the Lith. putytis. This may 
suggest an Indo-European base like * putlo which would become putra in 
Sanskrit by the usual change of 4 to -r-. That this was «a diminutive of 
the word pum ‘ man ’ is also probable and would naturally explain how the 
word came to mean ‘ a son \ 

From this review of the few etymologies offered by the Manusmrti it 
should become clear that the contention that whenever the material in the 
Sanskrit language was insufficient to arrive at the correct source of the word 
the Indian etymologists have simply satisfied their desire for derivation in 
a fanciful manner with obviously wrong explanations. But when the lan- 
guage afforded them the slightest help as in the case of atithi and jdyd they 
halve rightly hit upon the real source of the word. 



.THE TRADITION ABOUT LIAISON OF JAGANNATHA 
• PANDITARAJA WITH A MUSLIM LADY 
(YAVANI) — IS IT A MYTH ? 

By 

Prof. P. K. GODE, M. a. 

Like the life-history of many of his celebrated contemporaries, the life- 
history of Jagannatha Paaidita is shrouded in mystery. Some of the traditions 
^tbout this dominant personality of the middle of the 17th century are taken as 
facts of history by the orthodox pandits while they are dismissed as myths 
by modem writers. No attempt seems to have been made to examine all these 
traditions from the historical point of view, which requires a painstaking in- 
vestigation not only in contemporary sources but in subsequent sources, 
whether Sanskrit or non-Sanskrit. 1 

In a recent volume 2 on Jagann&tha Pajixlita Prof. V. A. Ramaswami 

111 In this connection Dr. Qanungo's paper on “ Some sidelights on the char- 
acter and court-life of Shall Jahan” published in the Journal of Indian History, 
Madras, Vol. 8 (1929), pp. 49 and 50, is noteworthy. Some points from this paper 
pertaining to Jagannatha may be recorded here. 

(i) • Jagannatha is referred to in the Padshahnama as a Kaldwant (musician). 

(it) On the 22nd Rabi-us-Sani Jagannatha Kaldwant presented to the emperor 
12 literary pieces composed in the name of His Majesty (Shah Jahan), 
who was so pleased that Jagannatha wa^ weighed against silver and 
the whole amourft of Rs. 4,500 was presented to Jagannatha. 

(Hi) Jagandtha Kaluwant was first given the title of Kavirdya and after some- 
time that of Mahd Kavirdya. 

(tv) Jaganwatha (Kalawafnl) headed the list of authors at the Mughal Court. 
Dr. Qanungo identifies JagarmdtJia Kaldwant with Jagannatha, the 
author of Rasagadgddhara and Asaflahari (Asafvildsa,) . I have noted 
these points from Prof. V. A. Sastri's remarks on p. 23 of his Jagan • 
ndtha Pandit a. 

2 Jaganndtha Pandita (Annamalai Univ. Series, No. 8), Annamalainagar, 1942. 
In Chapter I the author cjfals with the elder and close contemporaries of Jagannatha, 
Among these I find the names of (1) ( 2 ) and ( 3 ) 

f K Wc ft. He seems to be unaware of the following papers published by me on 
these personalities : — 

(*) The Chronology of the Works of Khapdadeva (D. R. Bhmdarkar Volume, 
Calcutta, 1939, pp. 9-15). 

(it) A New Approach to the Date of Bhaftoji Dik$ita (Annals S. V. Ori. 
Institute Tirupati, 1940, Vol. I, pp. 117-127). 

(in) Bernier and Kavlndracarya Sarasvati at the Mughal Court, (Annals, 
Tirupati, 1940, Vol. I, Part 4, pp. 1-16). See also my paper on 
Varadaraja, a pupil of Bhaftoji Dikiita in Festschrift P . V. Kane , (1941) 
pp. 188-199. 
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Sastri of the Annamalai University has devoted one Chapter 3 to “Jagan- 
niatha’s Life -history ” and gathered all known data about this history. It is 
a laudable attempt as it provides us with all earlier references on the subject 
and thus lays bare the points which need further investigation. I have be6n 
collecting materials on these lines but as it will take a long time to pift them 
in print I have thought it advisable to make a beginning by putting on record 
some evidence on the tradition about the liaison of Jaganruatha with a yavani 
or Muslim lady, which is always mentioned with wonder and amazement by 
the orthodox paindits and with a prying curiosity and hidden admiration by 
some of our modem Sanskritists with a reformist and cosmopolitan bias. 

In support of Jagannatha’s liaison with a Muslim lady some verses 4 
are cited. Prof. Sastri states that, “ these verses are not found in any one of 
his ( Jaganniatha's) works. . . .As there is no direct reference to any Muslim 
beauty in thi9*work (in the iSnigiara Samuliasa: of the Bhaminivildsa) it is 
doubtful whether he had been intimate with a Muslim lady. The stanzas 
cited might be the productions of his enemies, whom he had not spared and 
in revenge were probably fathered upon him.” Prof. Sastri concludes his 
discussion 1 "' of the topic as follows : — 

“ It may be remembered in this connection that Shah Jahan interdicted 
Hindu-Muhammadan marriages in Kashmir. Therefore, it is unlikely that he 
tolerated his protege Jagannatha’s marriage with a Muslim lady.” Against 
this conclusion of Prof. Sastri I have to point out that the practice of main- 
taining liaison with Muslim ladies was not uncommon in the 17th century or 


11 Chapter II (pp. 11-28). 

4 These verses as quoted by Prof. $astri are 

“ w't 

* eft* n i u 

s ipit srofte ii V ii 

arcwnwHifo WWHMI 

adrift snsft $ftg n \ u ” 

The third verse is also read as : — 

“ 3 «T3fr^ ?r ?n 3 irW i 

fnrt $dg u ” 

Vide p. 21 of Jagannatha Pan4’ita (1942). 
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even in the 16th century. Foi instance Lolimbanaja? who belonged to the 
latter half of the 16th century had his liaison with Ratnakala, a Muslim beauty 
who is constantly referred to in his works. Then again a Brahmin Dayadeva 
Serma had his liaison with CimanI 7 the daughter-in law of AllahvardI Khan 
Turkman 1 (between a.d. 1606 and 1060) oir? of the great grandees at Shah 
Jahan’s court. It is, therefore, quite probable that Jagannatha Pandita main- 
tained his liaison\ with a yavara in spite of his contact with Shah Jahan’s 
court. 

Now let us set if we can record the earliest mention oi the tradition 
Jagannatha and his contact with a yavanx (or Muslim beauty). So far as 
my investigation goes I have found such mention in the commentary oi 
• Sada6iva on the Gmgdlahari of Jagannatha Paindita. fadasiva observer 
at the beginning of his commentary : — 

“ sm rref wm i ^ ^ »i»n- 

^ | rig: q7%=t?t 

5ig% foqftg: fefrfaqTEM SfQ- 

The above extract is found in a MS at the B. O. R. Institute (Govt. MSS 
Library) — No. 433 of 1884-87 , which bears the date* Saka 1750- A.D. 1828. 

As the tradition about Jagannatha and his yavani is recorded in a MS 
of SadpSiva’s commentary copied in a.d. 1828 we can safely infer that it was 
current towards the end of the 18th century. I have not examined the date® 
of Sadiasiva’s commentary, but it is obviously earlier than a.d. 1828. It is 
thus clear that this tradition is at least about 150 years old. 

6 Vide my paper on “ Lolimbaraja and His Works,” ( Indian Culture Vol. VII, 

pp. 1-17). 

7 Vide my paper on the Historical Background of the Cimanicarita ” ( Poona 

Orientalist 1941, Vol. VI, pp. 149-158). 

8 The MS - ends ?r% V->V slj ssftwri 

wnftoroR i Mt swhi ii 

MS No. 154, of 1902-07 of the same comm, is dated Saka 1772 = a.d. 1850. 

9 I reproduce below the closing verses of Sadasiva’s commentary as found on 
folio 27 a of MS. No. 433 of 1884-87 referred to above : — 

“ did i 

snsnrt fog n <i n 

4hr% 

^ fefjroPwgqq ater swiff w n 
3ji§ wifetnqfM » inra|q r fnd n ^ 11 
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As regards the antiquity of the verses about Jagannatha’s yavani already 
quoted in this paper I have to state that they are found in a MS 10 dated 
A.D. 1843 of Dalapatitiama’s commentary on the Gangalahan of Jagannatha. 


qqr fss 

gfc vs qi *r%q 7 ? m i 
RFd *Ff*{tel hit || | || 

fartl q«ftq: I 

iftrfl qqtqF 3Wht §5ItS[ afa[ f?TI II V II 

q€t qSqgFTt: %?Ftfft qqdfaft I 

fTstr-qm^r? <qi ftiq % qrfrFFd: n 'a ii 

qfefftq ffitr^qt # gcF: I 

^ fefarT til hmchJI: qisfalgft II 1 II 
arftd fefed gt?ft nqi I 

5dST^5#r a?: qrft ffr dsistdr *Fdq. n ^ 11 ” etc. 

The verse u ^55^ ^T% ” c l uote ^ above contains the date of composition. 

Perhaps Saka 1710 ( — a.d. 17S8) Caitra month ( April-May) is the date of com- 
position as this year bears the name ^ 3 $ (Vide Ind. Ephcmcris, VI, p. 380). 

MS No. 339 of 1892-95 (Govt. MSS Library, B. O. R. Institute) folio 2 a- 

— “ JTWiqtd: qfdfcwgt WTOFqtfarFFqF: 
fat: fflt fat tfafawi'MftgWF I 
inrPFt qgqfa qq 5FigTF#SFqF?: II 1 II 
ft ^ qqtr tnn(ii)dt «i?g: i 
3T«r^i gt sfpft«n faq£ suqfd snstt qqdt n ^ u 


facqfatq: WlfaFF . 

fa3tqS3qqif&FqF3qq% dfa jftth qq: I 
^fq*re?itgqsq drq qtftqif 
si qferHF3F?I3Ff^«%qi+lft <sft^( q ) \\ \ II 
yt*r? m%fvi^t tfro ftfeaqfifWatq: 
+|wn^F^qi<t<ft »li£qf3t<t qt q^F?%qtq; 
tqi fansNfe: 3I*R Stffaftq 

Sfafa WIH^I 'Htf+lfof^c^fa’SJiqd q: II v II 
qsfarfamft f^qa q ^ ’T atFq rr f^Mqq i q i: I 
qfit i ffqn^ aq g ^ qd^FThl q g*q »ualft II H II 
' fatg; q* fat qspftqqrn qq q faOTi i 

. &faH~lgcig ft gfa h gqft srodte q^ror 11 $ 11 


qqfa qqdtrF^tqwft gqdtq qfe rnrft *rfar i 
3?q%^lq Sig q gqqtqqdt qdt fthtq II v» II 
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These verses are therefore 100 years old and as they are connected with the 
tradition about Jagannatha’s yavani recorded by the commentator Sada6iva 
wc may not be wrong if we consider them practically of the same age as the 

tradition i.e. about 150 years old, if not more. 

% 

Dalapatirama composed his commentary in a.d. 1S07. It is doubtful 
whether the 9 verses found irt a MS of a.d. 1843 formed part of Datapath 
rama’s commentary. It is, however, certain that they were current in a.d. 1843 
and possibly many years earlier 11 as I have already observed above. 

The extract given above states that these verses were composed by Pain<jita- 
raja (Jagannatha) — “ ^ ” Wc are concerned here 

with verses 6, 7 and 9 in the extract, which are practically identical with those 
quoted by Prof. Ramaswami Sastri, in his discussion about Jagannatha 5 
yavani. 

The extract from Sadasiva’s commentary on the Gangalahari containing 
the tradition about Jagannatha’s yavani and the three verses about this yavani 
found -in a MS of a.d. 1843 make it abundantly clear that this tradition had 


UraaRT II £ II 

a wrfS a qi qr^aiSr a i 

& II ^ II 




The foregoing verses are not found in other MSS of Dalapatirama’s Comm, at 
the B. O. R. Institute. The date of this Comm, is a.d. 1807 ( Vide N. V. Athalye's 
article in the Poona Orientalist , Vol. V, pp. 77ff.). 

11 In conndttion with the’ question of Jagannatha and his yavani the following 
anecdote of Jahangir’s Court narrated by Bernier in his letter written from Delhi 
on 1st July 1663 makes interesting reading : — (Vide pp. 274-276 of Travels Vol. I, 
Constable, London, 1891). 

A physician and surgeon called Bernard was a favourite of Jahangir. He was 
paid 10 crowns per day. He fell in love with a damsel of Jahangir’s Court. Her 
mother resisted the overtures of Bernard. Jahangir offered him a present for an 
extraordinary cure effected by him in his Seraglio. Bernard refused the gift before 
the Court assembly and in lieu thereof asked for the damsel in question then waiting 
for the customary saldm at the court. “ The whole assembly smiled at this refusal 
of the present and at a request so little likely to be granted, he being a Christian and 
the girl a Mahomedan and a Kencheny ; but Jehan-Guyre, who never felt any reli- 
gious scruples, was thrown into a violent fit of laughter, and commanded the girl to 
be given to him 4 Lift her on the physician’s shoulders ’ he said, ’ and let him carry 
the Kenchen away ’. No sooner said than done. In the midst of a crowded 
assembly, the girl was placed on Bernard’s back who withdrew triumphantly with 
his prize and took her to his house.” This story of Bernard and his yavam may be 
favourably compared with that of Jagannatha ?nd his yavani. 
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crystallized by the end of the 18th century and that it is about 150 years old. 
We cannot, therefore, brush it aside without tracing its origins in earlier 
sources. At any rate we should keep it open for further investigation and 
should not treat it as a pure myth without any foundation in fact. It has 
been my experience that traditions dismissed as improbable by responsible 
scholars 12 with critical acumen have been proved by me on contemporary 
evidence, the genuineness of which has now been acknowledged by them. I 
would, therefore, request my friend Prof. Sastri to examine the tradition 
about Jagann&tha’s yavam more closely on the strength of all sources, con- 
temporary and subsequent ones and then express a decisive opinion on it. 
Sanskritists are not to blame if they are unable to prove facts or traditions 18 
about the personal history of Sanskrit authors but it is their sacred duty to 
bring to the notice of historians such facts or traditions which need further 
investigation. I myself have been struggling continuously in this direction 
for the last twenty-five years but the results of my labour have hardly touched 
the very, fringe of the uncharted field of thd history of Sanskrit and allied 
literature represented by -the innumerable manuscripts in our Manuscript 
Libraries. 


12 Vide my papers on the ASvamedha performed by Sevai Jaising of Amber 
(in the Jour, of Jnd. History, XV, 364 ff. ; Poona Orientalist , II, p. 166 ff.; 
Mimdmsd Prakdsh II, p. 43 ff). My friend Dr. Dincshchandra Sarkar has admit- 
ted the genuineneSvS of this evidence on p. 351 of his “ Successors of the Sdta- 
vahtmas ”— -( Appendix on Asvamedha) Calcutta, 1939. 

13 Mr. Ramrao Martand Bhambijrkar in his Life of Pandit Jaganndthardya 

and Sahgita Gahgadhari Raroda, 1928 (Pages 139 + 72) has collected and recorded 
all facts and fiction about Jagannatha. The volume makes interesting readihg but 
it is difficult to penetrate the mist of tradition as recorded in this volume. He has 
composed a Marathi play called based on Jagannatha and his 

yavanl. It is in three acts. Mr. Bhamburkar makes Jaganniatha a contemporary of 
Emperor Akbar (a.d. 1556-1605) while Prof. Ramaswami Sastri gives us “ C. a.d. 
1590-1665” as the date of Jagannatha, which I think is acceptable. I appreciate 
Mr. BhambuRKAr's fervour but not his chronology, which is somewhat misleading 
and contrary to contemporary evidence. In Mr. Bhamburkar Jagannatha has found 
a kindred spirit to render his Gmgdlahaft ably in Marathi songs, which are charac- 
terized by a felicity of diction and ease of style, qualities rarelyMo be found in some 
of the Marathi renderings of Sanskrit poems. 



“SATYASAMHITA AND GANDHIJI’S HOROSCOPE ” * 

By 

Professor A. S. GOPANI, M. A. 

I. The Satyasamhitd and Satyacarya. 

The Satyasamhitu is a stupendous work consisting of 125 volumes. Each 
volume, in its turn, has got 300 palm-leaves., It ii in Sanskrit and written 
in a Tamil script called Grantham. One Madrasi Pandit named Siinivas- 
acharya Iyengae has got it. 

The work deals with the predictive portion of Astrology. Its reputed 
author is Satyacarya who, as he says in the text of the Satyttsamhitd attach- 
ed at the end of the article, was one of the many stars that shone in the court 
of one Vikramaditya. 1 At the latter’s repeated request Satyacarya described 
the futures of all the people, living on the earth. Thus it is legitimate to hope 
that every one’s future is mirrored in this huge work. 

Nothing can be said regarding the historicity of this marvellous work 
and its divine author. But looking tp the fact that such words as Nyaya- 
vddi and NydyOdmB 1 are used to denote modem distinctions existing between 
an Advocate and a Solicitor as well as the words like Samdcdrayrntra 3 and 
Kaldsalfr for Press and College respectively, I am inclined not to attach 
much antiquity to this work as its extraordinary divine nature would tempt 
me to. A part of the work may be genuine and there are certain elements 
with the flavour of the Moslem age interpolations. 

I would not have put faith at all in this work as I know there are, now- 
adays, so many counterfeit Samhitas afloat in the market. But the reading 
of Gandh i ji’s* horoscope a£ published, according to it, in the December issue 
of Gujarat 1931, refers to such incidents and episodes of Gandhi ji’s life as 
actually took place in years later than 1931, 5 I am encouraged to make a 
scientific study of this work which is decidedly on a higher level and which 
requires a reasonable explanation, though I must admit that my researches 
have not yielded sufficiently satisfactory results on account of the fact that 

* A part of the text of the Satyasamhitd containing the reading of Gandhiji’s 
life is attached at the end of the) article. 

1 See the text of the Satyasamhitu (SS), attached at the end of the article, 
stanza 1. 

2 SS, stanzas 29, 83 and 92. 

8 This word is found U9ed in the Satyasamhitd reading of a certain well-known 
journalist. 

4 This word is found used in the Satyasamhitd reading oi a highly qualified 
Professor. 

6 SS, ats. 50 and 51. • 
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I do not claim to be* ** the regular student of Astrology as other Sastris, who 
have learnt at the feet of the master, this occult science. 

II. Argument. 

In this work, the Lagna is described as consisting of 150 Amsas\ and 
150 predictions, all different in details, are allotted to each Lagna. Each 
prediction is divided into two main groups, namely, Prathama Bhdva and 
DvddaSa Bhdva. It takes some time in ascertaining a particular Amsa in 
which the native might have been born. That Amsa which gives approxi- 
mately correct description of the previous history of the native’s life should 
be considered his Amsa. The first group named Prathama Bhdva sketches 
the native’s life only in bold outlines while the second group enters into every 
possible detail. I draw the attention of the readers to this special feature 
that the predictions contained in this work are not merely based on the author’s 
knowledge of astrology but also on his yogic powers.' 0 Different technical 
names are given to different Amsas. They are not known to any recognized 
books on astrology. The Amsa in which Gandhiji was born is styled Kuhja - 
rdmsa of the Tula Lagna by the author. 7 

III. Summary. 

The following is a summary of the reading of Gandiiiji’s horoscope ac- 
cording to Satyasam\hitd. 

The native will be born in a holy city situated on the coast of the ocean. 8 
His father will be a Devan and he himself will be a part of Vi$nu born on 
this earth. 8 At the age ofj 20, he will, go to a foreign country. 10 At 32 he 
will be a lawyer. 11 He will consider the whole world as his family 12 ; will 
always speak the truth 13 and will be pure-hearted. 14 He will himself put 
and will also make others put on clothes manufactured in his own country. 15 
He will be friendly to all. 10 Pride and arrogance will not touch him. 17 There 
will be no distinction, whatsoever, between his thoughts, words and deeds. 1 ® 
While living as a house-holder, he will live as a hermit at heart. 1 ' 9 He will 
many times go to prison, especially before 45 and 55. 20 At 62, he will be 
very unhappy, when running through the direction of Rahu 21 At 66 he 
will fare well and shall achieve some success in his mission. 22 He will resort 
to fast for the good of the world* 3 and will live abovej«70. 24 Before 65, he 
will profitably meet the Emperor of the white people. 25 His father will have 
more than one wife ; and he will be bom of the last wife. 20 His mother will 

* SS, st. 20. 7 SS, st. 22 . « SS, sts. 23 and 58 

8 SS, st. 33. 10 SS, st. 27. u SS, st. 29. 

12 SS, 9 t. 34. ™ SS, st. 31. i 4 st 35 

15 SS, st. 32. SS, st. 34. w SS, st. 33. 

* SS, st. 34. SS, st. 36. 20 SS, st. 38. 

21 SS, st. 39. 22 SS, st. 39. 23 S5> st 41 . 

** SS, st. 42. 25 SS, sts. 50 and 51: . • »* SS, st. 64. 
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die at 22 in his absence when he will bd away from his native land. 27 His 
father will die when he is 16. 28 He will have four sons three of whom will 
be engaged, like himself, in the service of the country and the fourth will 
be so so. 2y He will marry at 13. 30 

% 

IV. Some Observations. 

No knowledge is perfect. It is a continual process of development which 
sometimes slows down and other times speeds up with the evf '-varying 
needs of times. A thing that is decisively proved to-day i? shaken down the 
other day from its very foundation. Thus every branch of human knowledge 
has got its own market value which goes up or down on account of . ertain 
specific reasons. So also with respect to astrology which is not at all a 
perfect science. 31 Still however it should be said in fairness to every empiri- 
cal science that it does not easily prove false if it has the^ experience of 
thousands of years to back. When I make these remarks I have those people 
in my mind who are out and out governed and guided by astrological predic- 
tions, even in the minutest detail cf their lives from shaving to shopping. In 
fact this is a misapplication of the science in question. The ultimate result 
of this is fatalism which is not wanted. On the contrary its judicious use 
consists in taking its help where it can reasonably give, because it reveals 
but a part of the truth which is infinite. There are a thousand and one pit- 
falls. Its mathematics is incomparably complex. In the hands of amateurs 
there is more possibility for mistakes rather than accuracy. It is so very 
flexible that it can be bent any way. To harmonize a variety of the seem- 
ingly conflicting theories requires a disinterested; balanced fortune-teller who 
is not only a master of his subject but an equally practical man who only has 
the right to interpret! thi^ holy science of the planetary* movements in terms 
of good or bad for us — the human beings below. In short it is but a partial 
manifestation of the supreme cosmic law which is in operation in this uni- 
verse and which is bound to remain unknowable as a whole. Thus it is not 
merely blasphemous but also unprofitable to put unwarranted faith on its 
forecasts. It is permissible and also better to prognosticate the appearance 
of a comet and its possible effect because it will surely do no bad if no good. 
Thus I! have 1 always seen that mundane astrology rather than horary has a 
better chance to be rjghtly used — at least in 1 this age. 

Satyasamhita is a mystic work. It is less human and more divine. 
Gandhiji’s horoscope like others’ can be astrologically explained, as shown 
above, but the graphic delineation of Gandhiji’s mental and spiritual charac- 
teristics, facts of time and place, robust outpourings regarding his life, mis- 
sion and achievements evincing majestic self-confidence are such that they 
simply fall far beyond even extraordinary human intelligence. 


27 SS, st. 67. . a « 5S, st. 68. 55, st. 78. 

™ 55, st, 80. ;31 Cf, 55, st. 54. 

9 
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V. Gmdhiji’s Horoscope 32 and its reading according to Orthodox School 



Mars in the first in Libra aspected by Jupiter has given Gandhi ji tena- 
city of purpose. It is also responsible for his appendicular operation ."' 3 Venus 
in the first in Libra aspected by Jupiter has madie him fond of sexual 
pleasures and women’s company ." 1 It has given him health and long life 
also . 33 His innocent humour, legal acumen and exceptional persuasive power 
are all due to Mercury in the first in Libra aspected by Jupiter. w His 
spiritualism is largely on account of a conjunction of Mercury and Venus in 
the first aspected by Jupiter and no other malefics. This Yoga is, to a certain 
extent, marred by Mars with them in the first. His disease of blood-pressure 
is the effect of Mars in the first. ; 37 while his getting away soon from it, by 
his sheer self-control, is the result of the aspect of Jupiter which holds it in 
leash. Saturn in the second in Scorpio has made him a slow but steady 
speaker and has made him travel far and wide. Saturn in the second and 
Sun in the twelfth have made him short-sighted . 138 Thiif Saturn is making 
a Visayoga by its aspect on Moon in the eleventh. It comes in the way of 
his achieving the ends. This Visayoga is counterbalanced by Moon’s" being 
in Leo , under the benign influence of Jupiter which makes with it a Nava- 
pcmcamayoga responsible for his being known to* the whole world. Mars 
aspecting Jupiter in the seventh in Aries, his own Rasi, has made him an 
uncrowned king. Jupiter in the seventh has given him an intensely devoted 
wife. Rahu in the tenth in Cancer has made him a superb Sthitaprajm .™ 
Moon in the eleventh in Leo accounts for his blind love for parents and Sun 


55, st. 56. The Ltfaghatika of Gandhi ji's horoscope is not known to me. 
1 have cast the horoscope according to the Kundalikd §lok<r. (st. 56) of the Salya- 
samhtta and it is the generally accepted horoscope of Gandhiji. 

33 Manasagari P add hat i, Pub. Khemraj Shrikrishnadas, Vyankateshvar Press, 
Bombay, 1961 (v.s.), p. 20, Bhaumaphalam , sloka 1. 

34 Bhavi$ya Bhava Phala , Pub. Talakchand Shirachand, Roopal, 2nd edition, 
1932, p. 208, si. 6. 

35 Sar vdrt hacint amani, Pub. Khemraj Shrikrishnadas, Vyankateshvar Press, 
Bombay, 1951 (vs.), p. 11, si. 69. 

:w Bhavi$yd Bhava Phala (dted above), p. 207, si 4. 

87 Cmiatkdracintdmani, Pub. Khemraj Shrikrishnadas, Vyankateshvar Press, 
Bombay, 1995 (v.s.), p. 23, si. 1. 

38 Op. cit ., p. 14, £1 12. 

v* Mdnasdgart Paddhati (cited above), p. 23. Rdhuphalam , il. 10. 
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in the twelfth has created enen:ies and killed them. 40 This also explains his 
imprisonment. The lord of the second in the first with the Lagnesa and 
Mercury aspected by Jupiter have placed the country’s wealth at his feet. 41 He 
has cars at his disposal because Saturn aspects Ketu in the fourth in Capri* 
corn \vhich is his own, Rdsi. 

VI. Criticism . 

Had I not known that it is Gandhi ji’s horoscope, I WvAild have differ- 
ently interpreted it. Why? The reason is obvious. Astrological knowledge 
does not. make its possessor an omniscient being. More persons than one 
are bom at one and th^ same time in this world. Still no two are a 'ike. For 
the most part they turn out fundamentally different. Take the example o f 
i twins. Thus astrology cannot probe deep. Its claims should not be exag 
gerated. As it has its origin in human experiences and observations, it has 
its own crudities and limitations. ** 

Mars in the first in Gandhi ji’s horoscope could have as well produced a 
scar on the forehead 42 and Saturn would have made the native quarrel- 
some. 4 ' 5 He could not have cherished a dying love for his parents, with 
Ketu and Rjahu in the fourth and tenth respectively. Jupiter in the seventh 
ought to have rather given him a wife of distinguished academic qualifica- 
tions. With Moon in the eleventh he would naturally have more daughters 
than sons. 44 He would not have been able to make two ends meet with Sun 
in the twelfth inclined to declination. 4 ’ But we see it is not so. I do not mean 
to say that no astrological reasons can be attached. On the contrary, astrology 
can be. made to support and justify the Satyasamhita reading of Gandhi ji’s 
horoscope. But here the vital question is that of foretelling and not of sup- 
porting or justifying. 

VII. Conclusion. 

I have therefore come to believe that Satyasamhita is not a work of 
purely astrological character. It shows its author has a vision which sees 
objects beyond time and space, 40 though the Satyasamhita reading also is 
inaccurate at times. 47 Or there is another conclusion also possible. And it 
is this that there was in ancient times a plenty of Samhitd literature with an 
elaborate technique which gave only the results leaving to the orthodox 
school of astrology to explain. In other words, the Samhitds were supple- 
mentary, and not antagonistic, to Jatakas and Siddhdntas of the established 

40 Bhavkya Bhava Phala (cited above), p. 262, si. 1. 

41 Manasdgm Paddhati (cited above), p. 28, Dvitiyabhavanesaphalam , si. 1. 

42 Comal karacintaman i (cited above), p. 23, si. 1. 

4:5 Manasagml Paddhati (cited above), p. 41, si. 8. 

44 Bhavi?ya Bhava Phala (cited above), p. 251, si. 2 ; p. 307, si. 2. 

4 '> Mamsagari Paddhati (cited above), p. 31, si. 12. 

SS , st. 20. # 41 Cf. £S, st. 52. 
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schools of astrology. The principles on which these Samhitds might be 
ultimately resting, cannot be found out by merely comparing different read* 
ings of only one Samhita. For that, one should collect different Samhita 
readings of one and the same horoscope and study them. Then and 
then only their stand can be rightly understood. Normally these Samhita 
works are found in the Deccan. I have heard of the Bhadrabdhusamhitd, 
Bhjgu'Samhiid and Satyasamhita, but I have also heard that there are, still 
more N ddigranthas. I am sure an attempt to unearth these Samhitas will 
yield rich results. 
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!! 1 have taken this from tine December issue of the Gujarat, 1931 a now defunct 
monthly magazine in Gujarati — edited by Shri K. M. Munshi, President of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. He has also got with him the Samhita readings of some 
other notable persons. We intend to publish in this journal our researches regard- 
ing them at our convenience. The Samhita branch of Astrology has not been, 
hitherto, scientifically studied and hence it is our keen desire to publish such studies 
so as to put it as far as possible on a rational basis. Those interested are cordially 
invited to contribute. We also request those who have got the 1 Samhita readings 
to provide us with the same so that we may get a chance to present our studies 
as perfectly as possible. 

To give just the correct idea of the nature and characteristics of the Samhita 
text, no attempt at emendation has been made. It is, doubtless, incorrect mate- 
rially, metrically, grammatically, syntactically and idiomatically at more places than 
one. The stanzas are so simple that even a layman can understand them at thte 
first reading. 
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INDUS CIVILIZATION* 

III. Ceramics, Seals and Scalings, Shell, Ivory, Faience, &c. 

Bv 

Dr. A. D. PIJSALKER, M.A., ll.b., ph.i*. 

This time I shall deal with ceramics, seals and scalings, shell, ivory, faience, 
pastes and plaster, and metals and minerals . 1 

Ceramics : Ceramics has rightly been regarded as the terra firrm of 
archaeology. Pottery is the most abundant material left at Mohenjo-Daro. 
Pottery again, is, except very rarely, manufactured at the site and furnishes 
a local touch. In Egypt, the study of various types of pottery belonging to 
different ages and periods has been reduced to exact science, and a scheme of 
sequence has been evolved based on pottery. 

Excavations! at Nineveh, in a mound dug up 92' to virgin soil, reveal 
five successive cultures going back to 5000 b.c. The earliest is a plain, coarse, 
incised ware, followed by brilliant three-colour decorations on a varnished slip. 
Then came grey varnished pottery, after which is placed the Erech red 
ware of c. 4000 B.c. Finally, the wheel -made painted pottery and incised 
pottery made their appearance. Tombs at Tepe Gaura antedate the royal 
tombs at Ur, and belong to about 3700 d. c. Mesopotamia in this age was 
connected with Anatolia and Syria to the west, and Baluchistan to the east. 
Pottery of the painted Ur type carries this to the 5th millennium B. c., the deli- 
cate egg-shell pottery. Sir Leonard Woolley suggests the following sequence 
of time. The early five wares of Susa may be assigned c. 4250 B.c. The five 
wares of Musyan and Tel-el-Obeid reveal the transitional stage between the 
natural and geometric designs, and pertain, according to Dr. Frankfort, to a 
later stage, i.e., c. 4000 B.c. Still later comes the polychrome pottery of Kish I, 
Susa II and North Syria. Latest of all are the earliest remains at Ur, of 
about 3100 B.c. 2 

* Extension Lectu»e delivered on March 9, 1942. The first two lectures have 
appeared in Bharatiya Vidya, III, pp. 21-39 and pp. 140-159. 

1 Sir John Marshall's Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization (London, 
1931), Dr. E. J. H. Macky’s Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro (Delhi, 1938), 
Pandit M. S. Vats’s Excavations at Harappa (Delhi, 1940), Mr. N. G. Majumdar's 
Explorations in Sind (Delhi, 1934), and Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit’s Prehistoric 
Civilization of the Indus Valley (Madras, 1939) have been largely drawn upon for 
this lecture ; and in view oil this general acknowledgment of indebtedness, I have 
but rarely referred to these books in the footnotes. Unless otherwise specifically 
stated, references to Plale9 and Seal Nos. are from the} MIC. 

2 Cf. Frankfort, Ar ecology and the Sumerian Problem (Chicago, 1932) ; 
Srikanta Sastri, IHQ, XVI, pp. 511-523 ; Venkatesvara, Cult. Her., Ill, pp. 51-53, 
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Mohenjo-Daro Pottery : The clay used for pottery seems to be slightly 
different from that used by the potters at present. Mohenjo-Daro pottery 
frequently has sand or lime or both mixed with clay,, more often in painted 
ware than in the plain. Most of the undecorated pottery was made of clay 
of a good quality that burned pink or light-red in colour. Sometimes a clay 
that burned grey was employed. But this clay is not confined to any parti- 
cular type of vessel ; so it seems that jars of this clay were not importations. 
Perhaps the clay 'itself was imported ; it apparently required no tempering. 

A special paste, very close in texture, containing neither sand qor lime, 
was sometimes used for smaller jars. Another kind of paste was slate-coloured 
and was exactly similar to* that used in the pre-Sargonic period at Kish. This 
colour may be obtained in natural clay or by mixing a light-coloured clay 
with organic substance such as cowdung, which carbonizes when baked. The 
vessels of this kind of clay are of medium thickness, have neither sand nor 
lime, nor have they any slip. 

It is significant that grey ware was also' used in ancient times in other 
countries outside India, in Sumer, for instance, and among the Danubian and 
the Minyan wares. The slip mostly used on unpainted ware was cream- 
coloured, sometimes with yellowish tinge, sometimes almost white, varying 
much in thickness. Slip of red oxide was used for most of the better class 
pottery. Chocolate-coloured slips are somewhat rare. Chocolate and purple 
slips took their colour from manganese, sometimes apparently mixed with a 
little red oxide. 

The Mohenjo-Daro ware was well baked in the kilns, some of which are 
recently found in the DK Area. It was previously assumed that open kiln was 
used for baking pottery at Mohenjo-Daro ; but more kilns have been found 
later on. :i Kilns were circular in shape with arrangements for heating under- 
neath a floor provided with flues. The arrangement generally resembles that 
in the pottery kilns at Kish : there was a pit for ‘fuel, and a domed compart- 
ment above to hold the vessel to be baked, the communication between the 
two being effected by round holes in the floor of the upper chamber. But the 
kilns at Kish were rectangular. At Jemdet Nasr, kilns similar to those at 
Mohenjo-Daro were found, but M. Watelin described them as bread ovens. 
At Susa, a rectangular kiln similar to the Kish one, is dated to the second 
period. Thus, a potter’s kiln of an advanced type was in use in Sind, Elam 
and Sumer at a very early period. Dr. Mackay has expressed surprise at the 
open furnace used in the villages around in modem Sind, when nearly 3500 
years ago, efficient kilns were used. 4 In contradiction to Dr. Mackay ’s state- 
ment, Dr. Ghurye says that he sawi built-up kilns for the purpose of firing 
at Hala and Sehwan. 5 


r< Fur. Exc.. p. 177 ; MIC, pp. 62, 102. 

4 Fur. Exc., p. 177. 

r> Journ. Vmv. Bctoi., IV; p. 6, 
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Practically all pottery is wheel-made, hand-made ware being rare. Hand- 
made ware is uncommon n, upper levels, but a good many examples have 
recently been unearthed from the lower levels especially the lowest. Potter’s 
wheel, according to Dr. Hall, was invented in Elam 0 ; but this is doubtful as 
no chariot wheel has so far been discovered there, and the idea of the chariot 
wheel originated with the potter. 

Few jars were made in two pieces, joined when rtill wet and returned to 
the wheel for final trimming. Trimming of the lower part of a vet el wa? 
done with a knife or any similar instrument. Trimming was not confined to 
Mohenjo-Daro alone ; it is found in Egypt, as also in Macedonian and Minoan 
ware. 

All pottery is well baked , there is practically not a single underfired jar 
or potsherd. 

There is very little handled pottery, although in Egypt and Babylon such 
vessels were common in earlier periods. 

A great majority of vases has fiat bases, while very few are with round 
bases. Certain types have very pointed bases, requiring special jar-stands for 
support. The commonest drinking vessel had a knob or point at the bottom. 
Decoration of pottery jars by scoring them with a comb or a similar instru- 
ment was not at all common at Mohenjo-Daro. It is not possible even to 
refer to the various types into which pottery has been classified by archaeo- 
logists. Reference is made in the footnote to a few! of the unusual types as 
also to some common types. 7 Among pottery, special mention may be made 
of a little theriomorphio vessel, 5 35" long, in the form of a couchant ram. 8 
Though such vessels are well known in the ancient sites of the Near and 
Middle East, this is the only one found m prehistoric India. Representations of 
sheep, however, are rare on theriomorphic vessels, and Dr. Mackay records 
only two other specimens. Sir Arthur Evans regards some of the theriomor- 
phic vessels to have been used*as inkstands, which is not improbable, especially 
in the case of the Mohenjo-Daro specimen as black stains were found inside 
it. 

Stereotyped forms of the unpainted pottery are unintieresting. Want of 
merit may be due to the uniform character necessary for mass production, 
and need not necessarily be due to the potter’s art being primitive. With the 

0 Cam. Anc. Hist., I, p. 579. 

7 Rare types : Knobbed ware, which is wheel-made, is unusual in its 
technique ; there is only one complete specimen (PI. LXVI. 54, Fur. Exc.) made of 
porous, light grey paste in which knobs are arranged almost regularly in five rows ; 
inscribed pottery, on some recent specimens inscriptions were cut after the vessels 
were baked ; spouted vessels ; fluted pottery ; ribbed pottery ; cylindrical ware ; 
suspended vessels ; etc. Common types : scored pottery ; grey ware ; offering stands; 
miniature toilet and funerary vessels ; jar stands ; beakers ; heaters ; dishes ; jar 
covers ; vases ; basins ; etc. . 

a PI. LXVI. 23 (Fur. Exc.) : Fur. Exc., p. 1$8 ; MAQSAY, JRSA, 82, p. 22L 
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exception of one or two types there are no similarities between the potteries of 
Mahenjo-Daro and ancient Sumer. Among the pottery at Mohenjo-Daro, 
straight and angular shapes are the exception, and graceful curves, the rule. 
Moreover, very few pieces have the angular projection or carination at the 
junction of shoulder and body which is so common a feature of the wares at 
Musyan and Susa, and which is also present in some of the pottery from 
Kish. In the frequent use of the brilliant red slip, a great deal of the pottery 
of Mohenjo-Daro is comparable with the ware at Jemdet Nasr, and also with 
some of the wares at Musyan and Susa II. It is somewhat curious that only 
two types of vessels have a handle. Handles are also rare among' the early 
wares of Sumer and Elam, save for simple perforated lugs. Flat-based vessels 
were in more general use than those with a rounded or pointed base. 

Now, to turn to painted pottery, we find that it is comparatively less 
common ; but its technique and designs are distinctive from those of historic 
period. Perfect pieces in the painted ware are rather rare. The colour most 
commonly used in decorating pottery was black, a manganiferous haematite ; 
the same pigment is used for the painted pottery of Sind even today. Red 
paints were hardly used in the monochrome decoration, while there are very 
few examples of the polychrome ware. The colour materials were red ochre 
for the red paint and gypsum for the white ; sometimes a green pigment, 
terre verte. Small vessels were painted with brushes made of hair. Reed 
pen was used for certain details. 

On most of the painted jars, the decoration was applied over a wash or 
a slip. Washes were on the whole rare, being distinguished from slips by the 
surface of the jar showing through them in places. Slips were coloured buff, 
cream, pink and red. 

The paste, of which painted pottery was made), was a very carefully 
kneaded light clay, which on being fired, turns a light salmon red colour. 
Sometimes mica occurs in the paste in large quantities. Ip the grey ware, 
the paste has a curious soapy feeling ; the surface is carefully polished, but 
has no slip. All the specimens are perfectly baked. 

Painted wares have been classified into two groups, viz. ( 1 ) those deco- 
rated with simple lines, and (2) those on which designs and motifs are 
painted. The first group has simple, horizontal bands. There are numerous 
designs and motifs employed in decorating the second group, of which some 
are mentioned in the footnote. 9 Though fluted ware in pottery has been dis- 
covered, no specimens of fluted metal work are found at Mohenjo-Daro. 

The borders are of various kinds. 10 


9 Comb motif, also found at Susa, but absent from Jemdet Nasr, Sistan and 
Musyan wares ; V motif ; hide motif ; intersecting circle motif ; cross-like and 
geometric motifs ; etc. 

10 Rounded borders, not found at Jemdet Nasr, Sistan, Susa and Musyan 
wares ; bead borders ; hemispherical borders ; zigzag borders ; triangles with in- 
curved circles ; chequer borders ; etc. 
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After comparisons with the painted wares of other countries, Dr. Mackay 
provisionally places the Mohenjo-Daro painted pottery between Susa II, 
Musyan, Jemdet Nasr period and the Nal pottery, i.e., between the 4th mil- 
leijniutn and the first quarter of the 3rd millennium b.c. 11 ' 

Polychrome Ware : The polychrome ware of Mohenjo-Daro is quite 
distinctive resembling the wares of Sumer and Elam neither in the designs 
used, nor in the mode of decoration. It shows painting of vermilion and 
black on a ground of cream. Besides these were used green, terre verie and 
also bright yellow. Red and yellow appear to be earth colours ; black may 
be a soot* of some kind. 

Curiously enough, the only glazed pottery at Mohenjo-Daro comes irom 
a very early level. It would perhaps be unsafe to regard this glazed ware as 
imported, for nothing like it lias yet been found either in Sumer or Elam. 

Incised Ware : Very few examples, and all, comparatively small frag- 
ments, have been found of the incised ware. The incised decoration at 
Mohenjo-Daro was confined to the bases of the pans, always inside, and to 
the dishes of offering-stands. Ware incised otherwise than by comb is very 
rare in upper levels, while quite a few specimens have been found from the 
lower levels. Several of the patterns recall shells, and some of them were 
actually made with a shell as a tool. Occasionally, but rarely, hand -made 
pottery vessels were decorated with incised designs. 

Egg-shell Pottery : Prof. Ranerji has noted fine egg-shell pottery 
which is absent in Susa and Babylon. 12 This is locally known as Kagzi, i.e. 
paper-like, and: is of exquisitely delicate workmanship. 13 

Then we come to the various types of pottery found by Mr. Majumdar 
in his explorations in Sind* 14 

Hill men, lake-dwellers and those on the banks of the Indus — all used 
wheel-made pottery. Hand-made pottery, though not altogether absent, was 
produced under exceptional circumstances. The following is the classification 
of pottery. First comes the thin ware of buff or light red day with purely 
geometric patterns. In Sind, it was first found at Amri, then at Lohri and at 
other sites in the hills of Western Sind. This ware is bichrome, but frequently 
polychrome effect is produced by the use of a reddish brown band. Vessels 
of this type, mostly beakers and bowls, are rimless. Next comes the well- 
baked thick ware of bright terra cotta colour with decorations in black on 
polished red slip, varying between Indian red and vermilion. It has af com- 
bination of geometric devices with plants and animal forms. 

Black -on-red ware is pretty common at Chanhu-Daro, Ghazi Shah, Kare- 
het and Shahjo-Katiro. Some sites have plain or undecorated pottery, ahow- 

11 MIC, pp. 333-34. 12 Mod . Rev., Dec. 1924, p. 674. 

18 Bherumal Mahirchand, Mohenjo-Dmo, p. 60. 

14 Especially pp. 50 f, 61 ft 66 ft 81ft 90 ft 114 ff, 121, 123 ff, 148 ff. 
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ing paucity of painted pottery. As at Mohenjo-Daro, painted specimens are 
comparatively few, vast majority being of the undecorated class, at Lakhiyo 
and Ali Murad. Painted pottery is profuse at lower levels at Chanhu-Daro, 
while at upper stratum it is far less common. In Baluchistan, Suktagen-^.or 
represents a culture closely allied to Mohenjo-Daro on account of the Striking 
rarity of painted pottery as compared to the plain fabric. It appears that 
the painted pottery had a very wide currency over Sind and Baluchistan in 
its initial stages and gradually became rare in course of time. At Ghazi Shah, 
black-on-red pottery; was found at lowest levels. It is therefore clear that 
black-on-red technique was prevalent over a long period of time, ;md these 
sites represent at least two phases of the Indus culture, one co-existent with 
the pale ware culture and another posterior to it. Mohenjo-Daro belongs to 
a later phase, when people became more matter-of-fact and utilitarian in 
their outlook, and preferred the hard-burnt red ware to the more delicate and 
indifferently burnt pale fabric. 

Ceramic remains at Nal, Nundara and kindred sites in Baluchistan, 
which show a geometric style, form a distinct group by themselves, related 
to the pale wares of Sistan and areas farther afield. On the other hand, 
fabrics of a typical black-on-red class, representing a mixture of geometric, 
zoomorphic and plant forms from the sites in North Baluchistan, like Dabar- 
kot, form another group intruding into this zone of pale pottery. This group 
can be directly affiliated to the culture zone of the Indus. Similarly, the pale 
ware of Sind, which bears a family likeness to the potteries of Kulli-Mehi, 
Nal and Nundara is also an intrusive element in the Indu3 Valley. 

Sir Aurel Stein’s stratification of certain sites in Baluchistan has led 
him to the conclusion that the Kulli-Mehi ware belongs to an earlier epoch 
as compared to that of Nal. Stratigraphical evidence shows Amri pottery to 
be earlier than the Mohenjo-Daro pottery. 

The pottery of Harappa is, “ in all main ^essentials, identical with that 
of Mohenjo-Daro.” 15 Almost every type of pottery from Mohenjo-Daro is 
found at Harappa. Stamped or inscribed pottery which is hardly found at 
Mohenjo-Daro, is fairly common at Harappa The inscriptions are either 
potters’ marks or owners’ names. Scored globlets with pointed bases are the 
only wares which are stamped. More usually, the inscriptions are not stamp- 
ed but incised. In shape, composition, firing, slip, colouring and decoration, 
Harappa pottery is very similar to the Mohenjo-Daro ware. 

Sir John Marshall , 116 has classified the Baluchistan pottery and com- 
pared it with the Indus Valley ware ; the conclusion is that “ the Indus influence 
predominated over the eastern districts of Baluchistan and the corresponding 
districts to the northward of it as also certain places to the south-westward.” 17 

15 Exc. at Harappa , p. 275 ; also pp. 286, 287 ; Ch. IX deals with Pottery. 

16 MIC, pp. 96-101. 

3* S. K. Aiyangak, Hindu III. Wkly, Nov. 12, 1933, p. 7. 
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Dr. Frankfort, on the other hand, pronounces Sir John Marshall’s compari- 
sons and comparisons mad<* with “ various fabrics from Persia and Meso- 
potamia,” as ” ill founded and entirely misleading ; ” according to him, “ the 
painted, pottery found in India is the product of an entirely local develop- 
menC in which traditions of a more ancient ceramic art from the Iranian 
highlands are incorporated.” 18 Prof. Banerji connects the Indus pottery 
with Crete and the Aegian region. 10 According to Prof. VknkatesvaRa, ” the 
antiquities of Baluchistan are part and parcel of the Indus Valley culture, 
and do not represent a half way between Sumeria and India.” 20 The present 
writer is* unable to hazard any opinion asi he has not at his disposal a re- 
presentative collection ox originals. 21 

Seals : The seals discovered in the various strata constitute one of the 
most interesting features of the finds. Up to May, 1927, 558 seals were col- 
lected, and Dr. Mackay speaks of 687 seals in the further excavations. 
Dr. Hunter states that he examined over two thousand till April 1931. 22 
Most of the seals have one or two lines of pictogra'phs or scripts, and the 
representation of some animal. Steatite, faience, ivory and pottery are the 
materials used! for manufacturing seals. With regard to seals of faience it 
may be observed that Dr. Mackay enumerates some seals of faience ; but 
Dr. Hunter states that “ laience does not appear to have been used at 
Mohenjo-Daro or Harappa for making inscribed seals.” 23 

Steatite seals were cut into shape by means of a saw, after which the 
boss, which occupied nearly a third of the area at the back of the seal, was 
cut. Then the boss was rounded off after the groove by a knife, and finished 
off with an abrasive. The designs appear to have been cut with a burin. In 
most of the seals the work is cleverly done, no evidence of the use of the 
drill being found though carefully looked for. In carving they first completed 
the body before outlining the other parts. Inscriptions were added later and 
were neatly arranged. Almost all the seals were coated with a smooth, glassy 
looking substance, which, on analysis was found to contain no traces of cop- 
per. A similar seal found at Kish still retains the blue or green colouring, 
which shows that the Indus seals also were possibly coloured, but that the 
colour has disappeared through long deposit in the damp and salty soil of 
the site. 

9 

Of the seals recovered in further excavations, most were made of steatite, 
generally white, but sometimes grey, dull yellow, or even black. Steatite 
was hardened by heating, and no coating was necessary, in the case of good 
white steatite. Soft glazed paste was used for some seals. A cylindrical seal 

18 ASIA, VII, pp. 1-2 ; also, Arch, and Sum. Prob., pp. 23 *26. 

19 Mod. Rev., Dec. 1924, p. 674. 2° AP, 1930, p. 13. 

21 Cf. Arch, and Sum. Prob., p. 25n 2. 

22 Dr. Hunter has dealt with the inscriptions on these seals in his excellent 
monograph, The Script of Hajappa and Mohenjo-Daro, London, 1934. 

23 JRAS, 1932, p. 467. 


11 
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(No. 376, Fur. Exc.) was made of calcite, commonly used for cylindrical 
seals in Mesopotamia. Two were made of a vitreous paste, a material rarely 
used in making seals. Only two were made of silver. No, 479 (Fur. Exc.) 
was made of a creamy white marble, hitherto not found; at Mohenjo-D^jo. 
It is probably an importation, as both the device on the seal and its material 
are unusual. Seal No. 658 (Fur. Exc .) i is of limestone, and No. 653 (Fur. 
Exc.) of some white composition looking like finely powdered steatite, with 
the figures and the inscription moulded, not cut. 

Dr. Mackay has classified the seals under ten heads, and the same 
classification has been followed in the further excavations. Of these, (a) 
the cylinder seals, (e) button-seals, (g) cube seals, and (;) round seals 
with no boss and inscribed on both sides, do not appear to be seals, as most 
of them are to be read as written and hence are themselves sealed." 24 The 
so-called cylinder seals are, in addition, very lightly incised. The button 
seals have a boss different from that on the seals, and Dr. Hunter regards 
them as amulets ; 2j Dr. Mackay suggests a religious use for them, similar to 
pintaderas 20 The cube seals, of which only five specimens are available, 
are made of sandy yellow paste, a material different from that used for 
other seals ; and further, they are not perforated, and are to be read as 
inscribed ; hence they were probably votive objects.- 7 Round seals include 
only one specimen which is to be read as written, and hence is not a seal. 
By far the most popular type seems to bd (b) square) seals with perforate 
boss on the reverse, made of steatite, with about 900 perfect specimens. The 
favourite size is IT" sq., followed by 0*85" sq., and 12" sq., thd largest size 
being 2*7" sq., and the smallest 05" sq. (/) Rectangular seals with perforated 
convex back were also made of steatite and 145 examples are recorded. Three 
pottery seals in this type are of particular interest* since pottery seals of any 
type are comparatively rare at Mohenjo-Daro. These seals bear only inscrip- 
tions ; no pictographs ever appear on the sides or backs of these seals. On 
many of the so-called (e) button seals, for which a religious«use is indicated, 
appears the swastika design. This symbol was found in use in many places 
of the ancient world, e.g., Crete, Capadocia, Troy, Susa, Musyan ; but it 
was not known in Babylonia nor in Egypt. The arms of the swastika turn 
in cither direction, though the clockwise direction is less common. The 
direction of the arms to the right is held auspicious while some style such 
swastikas as female stating them to be unlucky. 21 ’ Seal 516 (MIC) with a 
number of squares, one set inside the other, is the only one of its kind at 
Mohenjo-Daro ; it is known at Susa and dated to the proto-Elamite period. 30 
The swastika design is also found on some of the (c) square seals with no 
boss and frequently inscribed on both sides, of which 24 specimens, mostly 


24 Cf. Hunter, JRAS, 1932, pp. 467-70. 

25 IRAS, 1932, p. 468. 2 « MIC, p. 373 also n 1. 

27 See Dr. Hunter, IRAS , 1932, p. 468. 28 MIC, p. 374. 

2* III. Wkly of India , July 1, 1934. 30 Mem. Arch . Sur. Ind., 37, PI. XV. 
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of steatite (2 pottery) are recorded, (d) The regular seals with no boss is 
a rare type, its peculiarly being that the seals bear plain inscriptions with- 
out the animal devices. ( h ) Round seals with perforated boss (of which one 
m^re is since found, making the total 4) made of steatite, are specially im- 
portant as they are similar to the Indus seals found in Mesopotamia. It is 
particularly interesting to note that India records only 4 seals out of over 
1200 dug up at Mohenjo-Daro alone, while in Mesopotamia) their number is 
3 out of the total of 7. The squaie Indus seals found In Mesopotamia air 
in the Indus language, whereas the circular ones though! in the same scrim 
are in ^ different language. So, possibly, the letter were manufactured in 
Mesopotamia for a Sumerian speaking person cf Indus descent, or '* they may 
be earlier than Mohenjo-Daro and figure the language of an earlier people.” 1 
Only three cylinder seals haw been found so far atj Moi ciijo Daro : one, of 
soft, glazed white paste, 1 laving a svastika on one end ; the other of calcite, 
possibly representing a scorpion ; and the third one, of light yellow steatite, 
depicting two goats. These seals are not importations, since they agree* only 
in shape with those of early Sumer and Elam ; the devices! are quite unlike 
the western prototypes. Though cylinder seals were known to Mohenjo Dar- 
ians, they never used them because press seals were in favour in the Indus 
Valley. In Sumer, press seals were in vogue before cylinder seals, whereas 
cylinder seals came first in Egypt. 

Some of the seals exhibit unusual features, notable among those from Sir 
John Marshall’s volumes being the following : inscribed boss (seal 18) ; 
no representation of animal (seals 389, 395) ; triple row of pictographs with 
the animal figure omitted (seals 396, 4100) . Dr. Mackay records the follow- 
ing, among others, as seals of unusual type : animal facing the right (No. 
135 Fur. Exc.); No. 488 (Fur. Exc .) made of marble-like stone,, with its 
Sumerian look seems to have been imported perhaps from Elam ; No. 321 
has no animal. 

Of the 18 seels of the Indus type found in Sumer published by Dr. G add, 32 
12 round seals appear to be of Indus Valley origin. On 5, the bull is sur- 
mounted by a row of Indus Valley characters, and on one of them a bull is 
mating with a cow, of which no representation has yet occurred on seals or 
sealings at Mohenjo-Daro or Harappa. As the bosses of some of these round 
seals are curiously debated with lines and circles with dots, Dr. Gadd correctly 
ventures the suggestion that these 9eals were not imported from Mohenjo- 
Daro or Harappa, but from another Indus Valley site. Slight variations 
distinguished objects of the same type from different sites of the Indus 
Valley. 

Case Seals : No. 95 (Fur. Exc.) has been hollowed to serve as a recept- 
acle, perhaps for an amulet. The inside space, measuring 0-7" long by O il" 

*i Hunter, JR AS, 1932, p. 469. 

a» Proc . Br. Ac., Vol. Xyill, London, 1932; “Seals of Ancient Indian Style 
found at Ur.” 
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wide by 0-63" deep, was made by drilling five holes closely set in a line, and 
then’ breaking down the material between them. Grooved slots along and 
inside the upper edges o I the interior show that it once had a cover. No. 260 
(Fur. Exc.) is a similar seal, in manufacturing which a drill was used first 
and then a chisel. 

(To be continued.) 



THE PANINIAN SCHOOL AND THE PRATISAKKYAS : 
POST-PANINIAN RECIPROCITY OF INFLUENCE* 

By 

K. MADHAVA KRISHNA SARMA, M. o L. 

Other instances of the Pratisrkhya influence on Katydyanu. 


The plate of the Ayogavahas : 

The three voiceless 33 spirants viz. VisarjanTya, Jihvamuliya and Upadhinanl/a 
and Anusvara, Anumasika and Yama are called Ayogavahas. 32 Fanini does 
not read them in his Aks;masamamnaya. He js a more oractical grammarian 
than any one of his successors and is probably justified in his omission. 
The Ayogavahas as sounds do not stand on their own feet ; as Whitney 23 
says, their utterance lays on the mouth-organs no compulsion of a defi- 
nite shaping action ; they depend for their existence on a contiguous sound. 
Panini, in preparing a homogeneous alphabet of concrete independent sounds 
perhaps thinks that the unity of his Aksarasamamnaya would be disturbed if 
the Ayogavahas are brought in. 34 As regards the Jihvamuliya and Upadh- 
manlya it may be noted that in 8.3.37 ( jGsft: - $ - ^ ^)Painini departing from 
his usual practice, represents these sounds phonetically (in conjunction with 
the respective contiguous sounds) without naming them. He seems to have 
understood them as qualities rather than as sounds proper. 

KSatyayana with whom the Pratisakhya bias prevails, desires them to be 
read both among ‘ Ains ’ and ‘Sars ’ for some purposes pointed out by him. 


3r '8ff^U| 


rag n 

513 ii 


ff: (Aks. Sam. 5, V. 5-7) 


Patanjali 30 questions the necessity of Katyayana’s effort and characterizes 
most of his purposes as securable otherwise than through the reading of the 
Ayogavlahas in these places. 


di 

32 


Continued from Bharatiya Vtdya, Vol. II, pt. II, p. 238. 

See Macdonell, Vedic Gr., p. 13, and Whitney Sans. Gr., p. 23. 

For the etymology of this word see Patanjali and Kaiyafa on I 

^ sraln i 


N. S. ed. Vol. I, p. 114. 

33 Sans. Gr., p. 23. 

34 Whitney thinks that “ many of them are comparatively recent members of 
the Alphabetic system.” Ibid, p. 23. 

w For a correct interpretation of the third Vartika see Udyota and Chiyi 
N. S. ed. Vol. I, p. 16. 

36 Vide Patanjali’s comfnent on these ; also Chaya p. 117, 
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We are here reminded of the various Pratisakhyas 37 which read the Ayoga- 
v&has by the side of the latter, i.e. 

sar (s, s and s). 

Tliat Plainini was not at all carried away by what I should choose to call 
Sakhaic peculiarities, is clear from his not mentioning ‘Yama’ anywhere in 
the Ast&dhyayf. The introduction of this into the Paninian grammar serves 
no purpose whatsoever, unless to exhibit the Pr&tisakhya mentality were a 
purpose. Though the value of the other Ayogavahas is unquestionable in the 
Plaiiinian grammar, the real question is whether they are to be read in the 
Samamniya or not. It is but just to Katyayana and others of his school 
to point out that they had their own reasons for being the debtors of the 
Pratisakhyas to which we will return at the end of this paper. 

The doubling of the Upadhmanlya and the Jihvamuliya stated by Katya - 
yana as one of the purposes for which they are read, has really no practical 
value in the scientific grammar of Panini. The instances are ^ ^ ^ ^ 

q ; The Pratisakhyas™ deal with such things ad nauseam. It is this in- 
stinct that accounts for the doubling of the Jihvamuliya and the Upadhmanlya 
better than anything else. Elsewhere™ Katyayana says that the ‘Sars’ are 
doubled when followed by ‘ Khays ’ or vice versa. 


SR: m: 

E-K ." wnst, zR&c, arotf n 

That the doubling of consonants in cases like this makes no significant 
difference in pronunciation, has been made plain by Patahjali who says : 

5i srFfow srr vm aft n 

Nagesa in whom Panini and Patahjali find their ablest exponent observes : 






Commenting 41 upon Bhoja's SarasvatJ-Kaiithabharaaia, N&ihyanadandanatha 
also says : 


It is noteworthy here that the Jihvamuliya, the Upadhmanlya and the 
Anunasikya are not current among the Madhyandinas . 42 


37 Cf. K. P. p. 25 ; T. P. 19 ; V. P. 8.8 sq., etc. 

38 See R. P. PataJa 6 and V. P. Adhyiaya 4, etc. 3i) 8.4.47. 

40 Cf. R. P. 6. 6. The commentator Tlwata actually quotes this Vartika for 
comparison. 

41 See Trivandrum Sane. Series No, CXVII, p, 5, 

42 See V. P. 8.29, 
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Katyayana sometimes splits vowels into their component parts which have 
no practical value in Paa uni’s grammar. The genesis of this tendency to split 
hairs lies in his Pnatteakhya training. It has already been pointed out that 
w^ile P&pini adopts Matra as the unit in measuring the quantity of vowels, 
the th&tisakhyas climb down to Ardhamacra, Apu, etc. The Bhasyakara 43 
makes Platini’s position quite clear when he says : 

Similarly, Panin i has no vowel measuring beyond 3 Matias. But Patahjali 
and other later commentators on whom the influence of the ritualistic science 
seems to’ have prevailed, accept Pluta measuring 4 Matras. On P. 8.2. 106 
Patahjali says : ^ | 

Pamini 41 deals with a sound in its integral entirety , in treating a sound 
he works within the framework of what its form was during his time ; 
he does not split it unnecessarily into parts. In the following Vartika Kat- 
yayana speaks of vowels which are parts and which do not exist independ- 
ently of the whole formed by them. 

45 I 

Patanjali s introduction to this is : ^ j| arfa I 

ST^tTfSJ I OT — W- 5^5# I 

*«Kaiyata’s explanation : 

55 H STC'tft I ^ 55 tr ait ^ aft ?fct I 

ST'ftfcT I 3T 5 3 ®T fZ sfafa I 

T}ie question whether the parts dependent on the whole (component 
vowels) can also be treated apart from the whole, which the Vartikakara asks, 
is opposed to the spirit of Pacini. 

The Ardha-ekiara and Ardha-okara referred to by Katyayana, arc reject- 
ed by Patahjali saying that they are used only by the Satyamugri-ranayaniyas. 

Katyayana*: 4 ' 3Tcm I 


43 Sec Patahjali on 8.1.9. 

Cf. Sahkhayanasrautasiitra 1.2.3 ; Asv. Sr. Sutra 1.2.10 and 14 with Nara- 
yaga’s commentary. ( ) The Sabdika-Cintamajii also says ; 

•f ^ ^JTRf: 'gdsstfas V& l I 

Adayar Library Ms. 8. K. 3. Vol. I, p. 129. It has to be said to the credit of the 
Vartikakara that he mentions it only as something to be avoided. See V. 5 on 
Aks. Sam. 3-4 and V. 2 on Piapini 82.106. 

44 Macoonell in his Vedic Grammar says that e and u are really simple long 
vowds, being diphthongs only in origin. See p. 5, footnote. 

45 Ak§. sam. 3-4, V. 6. See also the following Vartikas and the Mahabha^ya 
on them. 

4 ® Vol. 1, p. 102. Vide the Sabdika-Cintamapi, Vol. I, p. 145, Adayar Library 
Ms., 8.K.3. Kiatyayana’s attitude is made very clear here. 

47 Aks. Sam. 3-4, V, 4. 
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.Patafijali : * ^ I ^ arifaTCg'lf^. 1 1$ ^ »T^3%IRT 

*np?gfiww«fiw aiSStorcirsnTtari i*isfta% i §*nt ^ 1 *r a wf Mt arfafa; 

gcrg i gsfe % it ars^m & g apqftfa i *pram, i ^ ^ ®>% 

mwil^i-^^sSriT^Rfsq a?ftKt «nfet ii 

In discarding the Sutra ^^ i ^ r Katyayana says 

i * n the hrst Vartika he points out the identity in the res- 
pective Sthanas of ‘ i ’ and ‘ e ’ and ‘ u ’ and ‘o’. From the Papinlyasik§a 
the Siddhantakaumudl and other similar works we know that according to 
Papini ‘ e ’ is both palatal and guttural and ‘ o ’ both dental and labial. From 
where does Katyayana get the idea that ‘ e ’ is purely palatal and ‘ o ’ labial ? 
The ^abdikacintamani contains the answer : — 

aw srr’° TTSETC: S5fTR553T aiterog ^ttcWRW 5Pit; wft 

^fcT fasftwpf: I cWl ^ ?5^5ni^5ltWI~cfR!5?ji%^ II 

Criticising P. 1.1.70. Katyayana-* 1 refers to the three Vrttis (Druta, 
Madhyama and Vilambita) and says (hat if the vowel to which ^ is attached 
is pronounced in the Drutavrtti, it cannot indicate those pronounced in the 
other two and that the Sutra under discussion would in that case fall in need 
of a supplement. 

5<rrat u 

It is in the Pratisakhyas-*- and the sik$as that we come across these 
Vrttis. Panini had no necessity to deal with them. 

The PratiSakhyas 53 name the different sounds or their symbols by adding 
‘ Kara ’ to the sound of the letter if a vowel or to the letter followed by ‘ a ’ 
if a consonant, e.g., Akara, Kakara, etc. 

The sole exception is ‘ r ’ which is called only ‘ ra’ or ‘ repha 1 
These suffixes are frequently used in the post-Paipinian grammatical literature. 
Katyayana introduces them in his Vartikas 64 and Goldstucker^ 

thinks that Pia^ini never uses 4 Kara ’ because his terms are such as apply to 
a written book. I, on the other hand, am inclined to believe that originally 
it was added only to such onomatopoeic and exclamatory sounds as 

^£$R, e t c -> which occur frequently in the Brahmana*'* literature. An 
instance is provided by P. 1 . 2 . 35 . ( ) itself. Paijini, 

with his never-failing eye on the scientific nature of his terminology does not 
make any indiscriminate use of this suffix. 


4 « P.1.1.48. « P.1.1.48 V. 3 and 4. 

f,<> Adayar Library Ms. VoL I. p. 124. 

V. 4 ; Sec also P.1.1.69. V. 11. 

^ See R. P. 13-19 ; 2.24 ; Rktantra 2.4 , Narada -Sik$a 6.22, Yajnavalkya Sik^a 
54, etc. 

*3 V. P. 1. 37-39 and R. P. p. 47. P. ?.3.108, V. 3-4. 

63 Paniini p. 39. 56 See Kau§. Br. 3.5. etc. 
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Katyayana seems also to be indebted to the Rktantra. Dr. Surya- 
KANTA in his Introduction 57 to this work notices similarity between certain 
Sutras of this and Katyayana Vartikas. He points out also that in a few 
cases the latter makes some improvement upon the former. 

To add to all this we have the evidence of the following Vartikas in 
which this influence of the Piatisakhyas is quite manifest 

OTrt 55 ( ) ; cf. Katyayana 

1 ( WJ: ) | 

g*t (P - 6 - 3 - 109 - v - 5) 

(V. P. 3, 42-44) j 

(See also R. P 5. 53) j 

On ‘ 501^ ’ Uwata remarks i 

(V. P. 3.47) 

Uwata : sr j| 4fcu-!| i g4l*WlVl I 

Cf. Katyayana : qq 3R 4g4SR?!WT51'v gR ^ I (P- 6. 3.109. V. 4) 

rft STRi^ltsrsprT j Cf. Katyayana. 

4W(VI^: r ^ Z: 

(V. P. 3.48). j 41^ (P. 3. 2.49. V. 1). 

fT5# •) Cf. Katyayana 

t-R- WR: r 

(V. P. 3. 52.) J gx^s, (P. 6. 1.157)“ 

9R5t^r" \ Cf. Katyayana 

(V. P. 4. 41 ; sec also R. P. 481 r q^g 

■’ (P. 6. 1.63 V. 1 ) 

Patafljali : qgjftg I n 

sqRt: «4t 5R?t RRt: f Cf. Katyayana 

r&VSfi also R. P. 7.55 ) (P^2. ^54. V. 1) 

* (V. P., p. 306, foot-note, Benares ed.). 

Together with these instances the numerous terms used by the Prati- 
siakhyas and introduced by Katyayana into his Vartikas and also the great 
number of Vedic words which he accounts for, prove that he came to comment 
upon Pan ini only after he had exhausted the whole of the Vedic literature 


^ 7 P. 41. It is generally contended that this work is a Pratisakhya of the 
Samaveda. 

r " This is not a Gaflasutra but a Katyayanavartika. 
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accessible to him and had digested 63 all the Priatisakhyas dealing with them. 
This extensive knowledge has left an indelible stamp on some of his Vartikas. 
He flourished in the golden age of the Pratisakhyas. The study of the Vedas 
and the Pratisakhyas had gained so much popularity in his time that h§. is 
led to reject the following Sutras as explaining terms too widely known to the 
Va j asaney i -Pnati&khya . 


Papini : 
Katyayana : 


TO sfaTO ) 


I 


1.4.109 and 110. 
(P. 1.4.110. V. 8.) 


That he is occasionally swayed by the Pratisakhyas and the sporadic 
Vedic words is certainly not a weakness in him because behind all this sub- 
mission to their influences there existed a genuine desire to impart the maximum 
amount of elasticity and comprehensiveness to the A^fcadhyayi which was 
gaining greater and greater importance and had or was tending to become the 
perfect Ved&nga ; no Vedic word could therefore be left out of its purview. 


Among the Vedic words explained by Katyiayana, a few which are not 
found in the extant Vedic literature might have existed in the various recen- 
sions which have not come down to us ; but the rest, a large number, the use 
whereof is traceable, offer a problem difficult to solve. Why did Pacini 
leave these out ? We cannot easily impute oversight to him. His study of 
the world of linguistic facts has been so thoroughly exhaustive and meticu- 
lously minute that no linguistic phenomenon worth notice could have escaped 
his eagle-eye. Not this way lies the explanation. In fact it shall neyer be 
offered until and unless this thread of comparative research is caught up and 
developed further. No claims are here laid to anything like finality of view. 
The above discussion of the influence of the Pratisakhyas on Klatyayana is 
open to revision, should the parallelisms on which the discussion is based be 
explained more convincingly by other minds. 'The object anyway of the 
present writer will have been attained if this line of research will lead us any 
the nearer to a completer understanding of the history of the many phonetic 
changes embodied in the various Vedic recensions as w r ell as the dates of the 
PrSti&khyas. 

It is held by Goldstucker and others that Kiatvayana (the Vartika- 
kara) is also the author of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya. But a closer consi- 
deration of the facts as they stand might show that the identity of the V&rti- 
kakSra with the author of the Pratisakhya is not probable. The author of the 
Vartikas evinces more ingenuity and exhaustiveness than the author of the 


In this connection it may be noted that one Vararuci is known as the com- 
mentator of the T. P. 

Cf - i 

Tribha§yaratna, p. 1. (Mys. O. S.) But thq evidence before us is not at 
all sufficient to identify him with the Vartikakara, 
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Prati4akhya. He shows not only that he is steeped in the Pratisakhya lore 
but also that he has had a thorough training in tne scientific methods which 
are of P&uini’s making. The difference between the Vartikas and the Prati- 
sakhya is the difference between the latter and A$tadhyayi Sutras. A com- 
parison of the few Pratisakhya apliOrisms quoted above with the corresponding 
Vartikas will bear this out. In the first instance the three Pratisakhya Sutras 
are summarised by Katyayana in one Vartika in a scientific way ; in the second 
he has substituted by ^j) and has added in Panin L n terms Frg 

in the third he replaces 3 TI^T: (the root-foi m ) ana adds also 

=? Z\ * n die fourth there is additional in the Viartika 

than in the Pratiskklvya. In the fifth the difference in ideology is remarkable. 
The Pratisakhya thinks that ts an instance of i.e., ‘ a‘ of 

qfq is elided when followed by | According to thi Vartikakara qf^ is 
an independent word and is not a mutilated form of qfa, he., the whole word 
qfq^ is the substitute of qfq \ This position is made clear by him in the next 
Viartika in which he says that is substituted by instead of saying that 
‘ a ’ of tfie former is elided In certain cases. 

In the last the Vartika gives the Faninian root instead of^fgjf which is 
found in the Pratisakhya. 

Many more instances might be adduced ; but these are sufficient for our 
purpose. 

The Vajasaneyi-PratiSakhya, on the other hand, does not record any im- 
provement on Panini in any respect. Though it is true that this Pratisakhya 
has taken over some Sutras bodily from Panini, both its method and its mate- 
rial are reminiscent of the older Pratisakhyas rather than of PSnini. A 
Vartikakara who knew his Panini would have turned out a more scientific 
work than this. The occurrence of the above parallelisms in the Vajasaneyi- 
Prati^akhya is.no proof of* Katyayana r s authorship, since the occurrence far 
from being restricted to this extends to other Pratisakhyas also. It may be 
pointed out, above all that has been considered hitherto, that there is an im- 
portant difference in view between the Vartikakara and the author of the 
Pratisakhya regarding the quantities of the component vowels of ft and aft | 
According to the former ft is J a + J e and 3 ft is i a 4- H o. The follow- 
ing Vartika' says that whenever ^ and aff are substituted by other sounds, they 
are substituted by vowels homogeneous to their respective second ingredients 
which forms their major portions. 

60 (P- 11-48. V. 4.) 

cl But the Vajasaneyi-PrSti4Skhya divides the quantity equally between 

Prof. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri thinks that “ the way in which Tamil ‘ ai ’ 
was and is pronounced may have influenced the pronunciation of Sanskrit ' ai ' in 
the pre-Christian era." Journal of Oriental Research , Madras, Vol. V, p. 285 (1931), 

« See V.P. 1.73, 
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the parte. After commenting upon the V. P. 1. 73, Uvvata draws attention to 
the View held by our grammarian (Viartikakara) : 

^fet i m 3mir- 

The conclusion therefore is that Katyayana was not the author of the 
Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya . 


Pat ah jolt's position. 

Patafijali agrees with Katyayana in most of these cases because his object 
too was to enlarge the scope of the AstadhyayS wherever necessary. It also 
deserves mention here that he shows some predilection for the Atharvaveda 
and its Pratisafchya. 

Among the beginnings of the four Vedas quoted by him at the outset of 
his work that of the Atharvan, namely ^ finds the first place. It 

is unreasonable to contend that this has been mentioned first on account of its 
beginning with the auspicious word because his preference for the Atharvan 
is seen in the following instance also, in which he could have as well quoted the 
beginning of any one of the other three Vedas or at least that of the Rk 
which deservedly commands precedence in all matters. 


02 fnp?r?T: afoiten r' ftg g re i q, 'refer i 

In giving the Prayatnas of the various sounds under P.1.1.10 Patafijali 
quotes the following from the Atharva Prati^akhya : , 


m WfaPi l 
ftrrfrflprmt it 

The Karika 


ftg foifg wtfs *r forfess 1 
ERfej ^ arer n 

which he quotes on P. 1.1.38 to explain the term Avyaya, is taken by him from 
the ^Gopatha Brahmapa which belongs to this Veda. Afl this is not accidental 
in the work of a grammarian of Patafljali's calibre. It is therefore reasonable 
to assume that he had some connection with the Atharvaveda. 

No doubt, most of the Pratisakhyaisms introduced by Katyayana receive 
Patafljali's tacit approval and the latter thus in a way shares the Pratisakhya 
influence with the former ; yet it must be noted that he and the Vartikakara 
differ on more points than they agree. Even in the matter of their liability 
to be influenced by the PrSti&khyas Patafljali’s liability is infinitesimal and 


62 See Paspa&i, Vol. I. p. 5. 


««. 126; 
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deducible only from one or two quotations. While he was eager to admit 
all that had gained sufficiently extensive currency, he was equally eager to 
check further tendencies to breach grammatical rules. He repeatedly says 
that grammarians should not follow others who differ from them, but others 
should follow the grammarians in the use of correct words. He insists that 
Padakaras should follow grammarians and never vice versa. 

sratft i sr safa q^KT i 

Patqnjali thus not only confe rs on the Paninun grammar a fixity and 
independence of its own but gives it also the added importance of z Vedariga 
which should command obedience from the Padakaras and sase the Padapafha 
from further textual vicissitudes. 

Later Commentators. 

The Pratisakhya influence did not exhaust itself with Katyayana. Even 
so late a commentator as Bhafctoji DIksita shows his leaning towards the 
Pratis&khyas when he says : 

' ;5 3TTOilftft I riftTORlt JOTI®T ftftfct 

^rfereir ift i 

^jjm^3rrft5T573ff: ‘ to qqprRrrftg jiw; ?ft 

313513. (P- 6. 1. 158) sft 3qfttTRT: I tr<Rit<St»IW 

<nfera wftpt sift*ire3 tos* i 

pn qreft Pj^ft #3: ti fft ii 
tot aiftsmuft i 

. wRd: I 

ER: 3ft $ 35fflSjft* T 3 r I 
s^ra fo f Nrerftd snert u 
?ft II 

( ) RTOPftsjqsraift I 

“ajgwiitwi aig-fiRffii: (T. P. 2.30.) 

snRrar argqtfasTsrlwrr: < v - p - L74 ) 

67 3icT rr sn ft g m ifr s ft arr ^ sft 35i|rr: it 


« P. 3.1.109 ; see also 6.1.207 and 8-2-16 ; Cf. also P. 1.4.3. 

* Praudhenmanorama on P. 1.232. 35 : Vw*i$WH, 1 He follows the 

Rk Prati&khya in this instance. It may be remembered that he is a Rgvedin. 
«« Ibid, p. 36. • «• P. 75 (P. 8.4.47). 
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“snffoiMftnlHAfe i cm H aigpiRt sqm ^i^rapfep^i «nwpg- 
i 

Patafijali on 6.t.2)^ gjfajjj ^ 3 ^ 5 ^ 11 ^ 

ftfct 1 ( rietrter 3?rcw%w0 

The commentator Hari D5k$ita does not agree with his grandfather in the 
interpretation of <rpjif^r 3?R»MtSW. (P - 1-2-32) 


Says he : 

“arfaf&atotf sfti 5? ^ ^tmw qsgram 
1 1 am wftwfo 1 sft 1 3m cPtrftft 

I ^ «WK» atfe^siaitsmRPlt m *fct I 


sftmt?— 


srarnifa ?mRi^ftra Mcfinet 1 sft 1 
srgtifwft 3pptw5Jmt | Ji^t>T55tftm ipp? ?m m. 1 

mj ^ =* <{wi^fo aH&nftffcmft *ir: 11 

A tradition current among the Pandits has it that the Sabdaratna was 
written by Nagesa himself and presented to Haridlksita, his Guru, under 
whose name it has conie down to us. This is confirmed by the striking simi- 
larity that exists between the thoughts embodied in this work and those in the 
Laghusabdendu&khara, 


«* See the Sabdakaustubha on P. 1.1.59 ( ) t Chowkhamba ed. Vol. 
I, p. 315. It is interesting to note that in this case he has even set aside Pataftjali’s 
maxim Patafijali on 6.1.2) 

«® Sabdaratna. Part I, pp. 31 ff., Ka6i Sans, Series. 



BRAHMAN IN THE RGVEDA 

By 

DR. MANILAL PATEL, PhD. (Marburg). 

In the history of the religious and philosophical thought o* India rakman - 
(neut.) has almost always occupied a uniquely central position. “ Brdhmm 
is the greatest word in the whole history of Indian Philosophy ”, ays Gris- 
wold, “ for there is contained in it the religious development of India dui 
ing thirty centuries.*’ 1 It is therefore quite natural fh from the ver' 
beginning of the study of the sacred texts of our land along the modern 
scientific lines in the last century various attempts have been made by many 
scholars 2 * of repute to find out the etymology and original meaning of the 
word brdhman (and its derivative brahman - masc.). No unanimity has. 
however, been reached as yet among scholars with reference either to the 
derivation or the original meaning of the term. I make no apology foi 
launching upon a fresh inquiry into the problem at the present moment 
particularly because the whole question has been of late tackled ob ovo by 
such eminent Indologists as Hertel, Hillebrandt, Neissek, Charpentier, 
Dumezil and Keith. 

First of all I shall give a brief resume of the previous attempts at deter- 
mining the etymology and original meaning of the term brahman ; the results 
of my* own investigations therein insofar as the term in the Rgveda is con- 
cerned will be given in the second part of this paper. The question of the 

evolution and extension of its meaning in the later Vedic texts and the process 
by which the evolution of the original conception culminated into the Highest 
Principle of the Universe have not been discussed in this study. 

I. Resume of Previous Attempts. 

Almost the first attempt at finding out the original meaning of the term 
brahman - was made by Roth in 1846 in ZDMG. I, 66 ff. His conclusion 
which was later incorpqrated in PW, :> is that the word signifies “ the devotion 
which manifests itself as longing and fulfilment of the spirit, and reaches forth 
to the gods,” or in general, “every pious utterance in the service of God”. 4 

1 Brahman , 1 ; The Religion af the Rgveda , p. 340. 

2 About fifty scholars have so far written on this fascinating topic. 

a Vol. V, 135 ff. 

* “Die als Drang und Fiille des Gem fits auftretende und den Gottcm 
zustrebende Andacht,” uberh. “ Jede Fromme Aeusserung beim Gottesdienst.”- - 
Previous even to Roth, it may be noted, Lassen in his Anthol, Sanscrita p. 231 
(1838) gives the meaning of the word : ‘Precatio, rerum divinarum cogitation.— 
Theologia, disciplina sacra et Iibri earn tradentes, Veda-Summum numcn, divinitas.’ 
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He. derives the word brahman from \J2. bjh - (brah- ) “ gross machen, krafti- 
gen, starken”. 5 

This interpretation has been followed, with certain insignificant modi- 
fications, by a great many subsequent scholars, namely, Grassmann 6 , FfCK 7 , 
Bergaigne 8 , Delbruck 9 , Deussen 10 , Lanman 31 and others. 12 It has also 
been suggested by some 1 1 that brdhmm - should be taken to mean ‘ strengthen- 
ing, vardhana \ i.e. a strengthening of the god through the sacrifice and 
hymns of his human worshipper. 

Oldenberg in his earlier writings 1,4 opined that brdhmmi- 'Would in 
reality signify a certain magical fluid, a mysterious power, a magic force, and 
that brahman- mas. would be the one possessed with this magic force, compa- 
rable to a certain extent with the Mongolian priest ‘ Shaman ’ or with the 
medicine-man of the primitive tribes. Strauss, 13 Hubert-Mauss 16 and 
Soderbbom 17 went even so far as to expressly treat the conception of brdhmm- 
in the same manner as that of 4 Mana ” 1B of the Pacific region or of the 
4 orenda ’ of the Hurons. Hillebrandt seems to approve of this treatment 
in his VM. kl. Aujl. p. 61 ; and in his article on “ Brahman ” in ERE. II, 
796 ff. In the former work he held that brdhmmi was “ das magische 
Fluidum ritueller Zauberkraft.” 


0 Bopp doubted this derivation in Siindfluth p. XIX (1829), but his doubts 
were rejected by Lassen in hid. BibL III. 48 (1830). and Pott in Et. Forsch. I, 
250 ; III, 944 ff. 

« WfrR. 916. 

• Cf. Wb. (3) I, 380; (4) I. 263. 

8 Rel. Ved. II, 273 f., Cf. also Bergaigne et Henry, Manuel, 268. 

9 Vedachrestmiathie, 93. 

10 System d. Vedanta 51, 127 f.: Geschiehte d. Philosophic I : 1, 241 : 
“ aspirations and cravings after the Divine.” 

11 Sanskrit Rmder 202. « 

12 See further the latter portion of the note 7 on page 4 of Brahman by 
Charpentier. 

33 Cf., for instance, Bergaigne Rel. Ved. II, 273 f. ; Oldenberg GN. 1916. 
p. 734 (cf. also Ludwig Rigveda VI, 180). 

H Cf. IF. Am. VIII, 40 : Vedafoiseh. pp. 86 f.; Lehic da Upanisaden pp. 44 ff., 
etc. 

TS Brhaspati p. 20, n. 4. ’ 

18 Theorie generate, de la nmgie 117. 

11 Das Werden des Gottesglaubcns 270 ff. 

18 Codk i ngton defines mana thus : ‘ It is a power or influence, not physical 

and in a way supernatural ; but it shews itself in physical force, or in any kind of 
power or excellence which a man possesses. This mana is not fixed in anything and 
can be conveyed in almost anything ; but spirits, whether disembodied or super- 
natural beings, have it and can impart it ; and it essentially belongs to personal 
beings to originate it, though it may act through the medium of water, or a stone, 
or a bone ‘ {The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 119 n.). Or again, * a force altogether 
distinct from physical power, which acts in all kinds of ways for good and evil, and 
which it is of the greatest advantage to possess or control/ (ibid. p. 118n.). 
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In Ved . Stud. II, pp. 143 ff . Geldner explained brdhman as exactly 
the same as mantra or sukta , signifying in particular “magic spell” (“Zau- 
berspruch”), or “incantation” 19 ; and later on in his RV w Auswahl 1,122 f. 
he stated that brahman signified first of all “the inner strengthening and 
ecstatic feeling through Soma etc,, ot which ihe poets for their poetic illumina- 
tion, and the deities for theii benevolent deeds, stand in need : indeed, that 
mysterious power which inspires the poet into becoming a R$i f and' which he 
^transmits to the deities, on the whole all that which exercises an advantageous 
and alluring effect, a magic on the Higher powers. It may be translated 
therefore,, as inner strengthening, exhortation, exorcism, incantation, spell, 
magic formula, edification 20 , etc. . 

In his dissertation, Brahman : a Study in the Hislrnv of Indian Philo- 
sophy , 21 Griswold came to the conclusion that brdhman meant “ sacred 
word ” “ hymn ” whilst neither “ holy rite ” nor “ fluid of holiness ” would 
truly represent the original conception of the term. Later on, however, he 
seems to have modified his view-point for in his recent treatise, The Religion 
of the Rgveda, he states : “ The meaning of brdhman halts between ‘ prayer ’ 

and ‘ spell according as its aim is either to persuade the gods or to compel 
them. In the following passages brdhman is clearly used in the sense of 
‘spell’: I, 82, 6 ; II, 2, 7 ; 17, 3 ; 24, 3 ; V, 40, 6 ; VI, 65, 5 etc.” 22 Again, 
“ brdhman (nom. neut. brahma ) occurs often in the RV. in the sense of 
4 sacred formula ’, ‘ prayer ‘ spell It was the inherent, potency of the 
sacred formula, due to a magical conception thereof, which led finally to the 
supreme conception of brdhman as identical with diman , the ‘ soul ’ of the 
uni verge.” 2 3 

Here it may be mentioned that shortly before his death Oldenberg had 
re-examined his earlier standpoint regarding brdhman in a detailed article 
published in GN. 1916, pp. 715 ff. Rejecting his earlier opinion of brahman 
as “ magical fluid ” he asserted that as far as the RV. was concerned brdhman 
meant nothing else but “ sacred word ” “ hymn ” “ Vedic song ” and that later 
on it evolved itself into the meaning of “ the magic word ” or “ incantation.” 
The real brakmdni would accordingly be the Atharvan-hymns, which would 
agree with the fact that the AV. is called the Brahmaveda. 

Among the attempts at tracing the etymology of the term brdhman, one 
of the most detailed and thorough was that by Osthoff 24 The starting point 
of his investigation was the assumption that brdhman signified “ magic spell.” 
He then sought to establish an etymological connection between the Old 
Indo- Aryan brahman and Old Irish bricht “magic, magic formula” (pro- 
bably from the hypothetical * bhjgh-tu -) and Old Islandic bragr- “poetry, 

18 Pischel seemed to agree with Geldner, cf. GGA., 1894, pp. 420 ff. 

20 “ Erbauung.” This is added by Geldner in his " Nachtrage ” (RV. in 
Am*, II, p. 233) to Glossar. 

21 New York, 1900. 

Ibid, p . 339. 

13 


22 P. 172, n. 1. 
a* BB. XXIV, 113-144, 
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poesy, melody, metre ”, and Brage pr. n. of “ the god of poesy.” He would 
also compare herewith the Lat. forma. This etymology has the merit of hav- 
ing been accepted by some of the leading Vedic scholars, such as Oldenberg , 25 
Winternitz ,* 6 Carnoy , 27 and, of late, K. Chattopadhyaya .® 8 Wi^ter- 
nitz calls it “ the most probable ”, while Chattopadhyaya considers it to be 
“ quite safe.” But we may not forget that although Hillebrandt had at first 29 
accepted it, he rejected the same in his later writings, notably, in his essay 
on Brahman published in Festgabe Hermann Jacobi,™ and that it has been 
criticized by both Hertel 31 and Charpentier 32 though on different grounds. 
Without committing myself to the acceptance of this etymology I would 
however add that Hertel’s objection to the same that it has been based on 
a false interpretation of the sense of brahman , is itself based on his quite 
mistaken view of brdhman (as will be presently shown). This may also be 
applied to Charpentier’s criticism though, admittedly, with a little less force. 
Charpentier does agree that phonetically the comparison of brdhman with 
bright and bragr— though not particularly happy- might well be defended, but 
what he finds fault with is the fact that notionally Osthoff was forced to 
use for brdhman and, bricht the vague and colourless signification “Fassung, 
Abfassung” (“diction, composition'’) instead of the conciete “ Zauber, Zau- 
berspruch” (“magic, magic spell”). 

Another etymological connection, which enjoyed great, popularity before 
Osthoff’s above-mentioned attempt, was the one between brahman 
brahman- on the one hand, and the lat. fiamen “ priest of a particular, indi- 
vidual deity ”, on the other. This etymology was first proposed by 
L. Meyer 38 and accepted by a number of scholais, such as Wackernagel, 
Wilhelm, Froehde, v. Bradke, Kretschmer, Hirt, Vendry^s, Meillet 
and others . 34 According to Charpentier this etymological connection 
cannot, however, be taken into serious consideration since the Lat. flam man 
signifies “ priest exactly perhaps “ sacrificial priest which has definitely 
nothing to do with the Indian word . . . . , since, moreover, fhe derivation of 
fldmen itself has not yet been satisfactorily determined : some derive it from 
* flagmen -, others from *fldgs-men , or from *flag-md, or from *fldd-mm- or 
*flad-s-men, while he himself says that fiamen can very well be explained 
through *flag-s-men- in view of the 01 . bhrajas -, bhrdjas-, bhrdjis-nu -. 3r> 

I now come to the researches of Professor Hertel 80 who through a series 
of essays and memoirs has tried to read a meaning in the Rgveda and the 


Lehre d. U panishaden , pp. 44 ff. 

20 HIL. p. 247, n 3. 27 Le Indo-Europeens, p. 236. 

23 Presidential Address, Vedic Section, Ninth All-India Oriental Conf. 

Trivandrum. 

VM. (Kl. Ausg.), p. 61 ; ERE. II, pp. 796 ff. 

89 P. 267, p. 2. 31 IF. xli, 205. 

H2 Brahman, p. 7. 33 Vgl. Gr. II, 275. 

94 See Charpentier Brahman , p. 8, n. 2. 

34 Brahman, pp. 8f. 30 7F. xli (1923), 185 ff. 
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Avesta which is radically different from any expounded by his predecessors or 
contemporaries. He asserts that the misinterpretation of the term brdhman is 
one of the many fatal errors of Vedic scholarship, shared alike by the Indian 
and the Western interpreters. In his earlier writings he sought to establish 
a tlieory that the essential work of Indian philosophers of the Upani$adic 
period was to depersonalize the old gods and to show that in the macrocosm 
and the microcosm alike there existed nothing except nature powers, and pro- 
cesses, which required no explanation by the assumption ^f divinities. On 
this view the Brahman is that which fills all beings, stimulates the sen e organs, 
penetrates the whole world, and encircles the universe Its true nature is 
revealed in those passages of the Upani§ads which describe the Riahman as 
qualified, the unqualified Brahman being manifestly the product of lurther 
refinement of speculative thought. Now in certain pasi ^cs* 7 we find th°t 
the Brahman is the bodily warmth in mem, which is identical with his self, 
Atman, and also with the cosmic light or fire ( tcjai or jyotis). Thus, starting 
backward from the Upani$ads, Hertel asserts that the cosmic Brahman, is 
tire in no metaphorical sense ; the brahmmah parimarah of the Ait. Br. 3 * 
really means that all comes from fire and is resolved into it again. Hertel 
then connects brdhman and bjh- (in Brhaspati-) with the Greek phlegma , a 
word the development of whose meaning is obscure, which, however, in the 
Illiad XXI, 337 appears to mean “ flame ”, and is held to be connected with 
Latin flamma, flagro and fulgeo. In Die Arische Feuerlehre I Hertel has 
also explained Ved. yak$a Avestan ciOra ; Ved. dhena Av. daena, and Ved. 
vdsu, Av. vohu- as respectively 44 light ”, 44 fire ”, 44 resplendent.” In short, 
Hertel would have us believe' that brdhman denotes primarily the cosmic fire 
which ‘exists beyond the stone heaven and which is revealed by breaks in that 
barrier as the sun, moon, constellations and so on. This cosmic fire is present 
also in the microcosm, man, as the Atman, and thus the oldest form of 
religion reached presents us implicitly with the identification of Brahman and 
Atman , which forms the main theme of the Upani$ads. This doctrine, ac- 
cording to Hertel, is also Indo^Iranian, for the Avesta has the same doc- 
trine of the cosmic fire. Hertel does not claim that the sense 14 fire ” is living 
in the Rgveda in its simplest meaning. Brdhman signifies, according to him, 
that fire which incorporates wisdom, hence appears in the cosmic Brahman as 
the thought-power, and as such has its seat in the heart which is indeed the 
seat of thought in thd view of the Indo-Europeans. These and allied views 
have been developed at great length by Hertel and in doing so, those with 
whom he disagrees are denounced by him as lacking in sufficient knowledge of 
things Indological, Iranistic, or linguistic. Indeed, Hertel feels so sure of 
his theories about Brahman that in his very recent book, Der Planet Venus im 
Avesta (Leipzig 1936), he declares at the very outset that he actually experi- 

37 BAU. iv, 3, 1 ff. ; 4, 1 ff. ; CU. iii, 13, 8 ; Muntf. Ill, 1, 5. Seed is the con- 
centrated tejas in, AU. ii, 1. 

38 viii. 28 ; cf. Kau§. ii, *12. 
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meed the brdhman during an afternoon walk in the open. The sun was 
sirlking on the horizon which put on in a few minutes a glittering and glowing 
red colour so that the western sky appeared like a single immense blaze, in 
which the sun fully disappeared . . ! Verily, if brahma-darsana was so 
easy and cheap, the life-long efforts of some of our ancients to get even a 
glimpse of brdhman would seem to be misdirected ! 

Hertel’s theories have given rise to several studies which attempt to 
examine the problem of brdhman afresh. Most notable of them are those 
by Hillebrandt, Charpentier and Keith. That all these reject Hertel’s 
theories downright goes without saying. The late Professor Johansson dis- 
missed Hertel’s comparison of brdhman with phlegma as the fancy of a 
dilettante who was not master of the principles of linguistic science / 19 and 
Keith is not surprised of Johansson’s such scant respect towards Hertel’s 
etymological assumptions. On the other hand, it must be noted that Wilhelm 
Streitberg declared Hertel’s linguistic equation brahman ~ phlegma as in- 
disputable . 40 

Hillebrandt, in his article on “ Brahman ” in Festgabe Hermann Jacobi 
(pp. 265 ff) first draws our attention to Haug’s remarks on the same term. 
The latter scholar had opined in Ait. Br. I (p. 4), that brahman was to be 
derived from the root \/bih- and it originally meant “growth.” Ho further 
said : “ Brahma is the same' word, in every respect as the baresma of the 
Zendavesta. ..this means a bunch of twigs tied together by a reed which is 
used up to the present day by the Parsi priests when pei forming the Homa 
ceremony. The Brahmans use at all their sacrifices a bunch of kusa-grass which 
is also tied together. They call it Veda. . . . Veda is a synonymous word 
for brahma. . . . ” 41 Following Hauc, Hillebrandt had at first in his Veda- 
chrestomathie explained brahman (1) as “growth, prosperity” with refer- 
ence to the st. 8 of the frog-hymn VII, 103 ; (?,) as the “ mystic strength ” 
contained in and produced through the sacrifice and its component parts, 
and (3) as “ hymn, speech ” insofar as this was a part of the sacrifice. Now 
in his re-examination of the problem Hillebrandt insists that the etymolo- 
gical connection between brdhman and baresman should never be lost sight 
of. Wackernagel also connects brdhman , brahman with baresman “ sacri- 
ficial twigs”, allowing ra for ar, in his Altind. Gr. I, §‘190b (p. 213) ; §215 
a b (p. 247). We may therefore assume, sayg Hillebrandt, that brdhman 
originated from the \/brh. ( vrddhou ) and originally served as a symbolical 
plant-magic which helped the sacrificer to realize growth, prosperity, the fulfil- 
ment of his wishes. In short, Hillebrandt’s conclusions are that brdhman is : 

;il> Indogerm, Gramm., i. 248. 

4(> Hertel, Der Planet Venus toi Awesta, Intr. p. 5. 

41 See aLso SKZL4IE., Miinchen 1868, p. 22 ; Brahma und die Brahmanen , 
Miinchen, 1871. 
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(1) twigs-bundle as a rnagic for growth and fertility, vardhana. 

(2) magic, as tiie mystic strength pervading the whole sacrifice. 

(3) all individual types of magic : spell, song, hymn. Each one is 

vardhana and in the RV. brahman can function as this 
vardhana . 

(4) creative strength, on the whole, which developed itself into the 

cosmogonic brahman. 

According to Hillebrandt, then Haug’s view was essentially eoirect and 
that if jmy one, encouraged by Osthoff's etymology, sought to translate 
brahman as “ word ” “ Vedic word ”, he was in the wrong. Moreover 
Hillebrandt differed from Hertel who explained brahman as “ fire,” which 
explanation could not find any corroboration in the Rgvcda. 

Ia order to make my resume pretty complete I may also refer to 
Neisser’s short note on brahman published in ZII, Vol. V, pp. 286 f. Differ- 
ing from Hillebrandt lie states that though in some isolated ceremonies the 
Indian priests hold the bundle of twigs in their hands thereby resembling the 
use of baresman in the Avesta, the twigs are never called brahman but darbha, 
at times Veda, which terms never mean “ magic.” Hillebrandt’s thesis that 
brahman really means “bundle of twigs,” then “prosperity-magic”, cannot 
therefore be supported. According to Neisser brdhmcm is “ Spruchzauber ” 
“ speech-magic.” 

Jarl Charpentier’s brilliant monograph, Brahman : Eine sprachwissen- 
schaftlich-exegetisch-religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung , 42 deserves a dose 
study. It is a pity that he could not finish his investigation into the pro- 
blem of Brahman owing to his untimely death. Charpentier takes up the 
gauntlet, thrown by Hertel and pays him in the same coin whilst denouncing 
his knowledge of linguistics and Vedic philology. Out of 138 pages of 
Charpentier’s monograph* more than 60 are devoted to a trencher, criti- 
cism and thorough rejection of Hertll’s theories. It is not possible to men- 
tion here all the arguments advanced by Charpentier but his conclusions 
may be briefly summarized. According to him brahman is identical with 
the Avestan baresman and originally it meant nothing more than the bundle 
of grass used by the priests in the ritual. He suggests (p. 62) that there 
was an Indo-Iranian bharzh-man and bharzh-is which are represented in 
Avestan by baresman and bardzis, while the Vedic gives us brdhman for 
* bar h man, and bar his. Now Charpentier and those of his views would 
have us suppose that at an early period priests in India and Iran performed 
magic rites with bundles of plants, etc., accompanying their performance with 
magic formulae ; these were the Brahman rites, and their performers were 
the Brahmans. As the ceremonial developed, the connection between the 
idea of brdhman and the grass, etc., relaxed and the term' came to mean a 


42 Uppsala, 1932. 
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magic rite of any kind,, which is the sense found primarily in) the Rgveda. 
Brdhmm may also mean “ Zauberlied ”, which meaning is allowed owing to 
the conviction (pp. 83-5)' that in the Rgveda all sacrifice is magic and all 
prayers are spells. Charpentier also throws an interesting suggestion (p. 76, 
n. 5) that brahmacarm is to be explained as brahmana saha carati, the re- 
ference being to the girdle of munja grass, which is the characteristic sign 
of the initiated youth. 

A still more radical theory propounded quite recently is that of M. 
Dum£zil . 43 He asserts that there existed — or must have existed — a root 
hhelgh whence one can derive brahman, barhis , barha “ tail of a peacock,” 
upabarhana “ mattress ”, in Latin jlamen and in Gk. pharmakos applied to 
a scapegoat, phdrmakon “ remedy Under the influence of Sir J. Frazer’s 
evidence in the Golden Bough, Dumezil refers to the legend of Sunahsepa as 
suggesting a former practice of slaying the son of the king or a substitute 
to revive life in nature, and thence he evolves a novel theory that the Brah- 
maipas achieved their historical position, as originally the substitutes for the 
royal victim, treated for a time as royal, and thus made equivalent in value 
to the king for sacrificial purposes. But for the absurd, strange and revolu- 
tionary character of this theory I would not have referred to it since it does 
not at all help us in ascertaining the significance of the brdhmm in the 
Rgveda. 

All these new theories as to brdhmm have been examined, and their 
conjectural insecurity exposed, by Professor Keith in a recent contribution 44 
to the Jha Commemoration Volume . Against Hertel, Keith asserts that 
the comparison of brahman with phlegma is far from cogent since, were it 
correct, it would have to be added to the list of those cases in which Indian 
h corresponds unexpectedly to Gk. g. Moreover, when the use of brahman in 
the RV. and later is considered it is absolutely clear that “ fire ” cannot 
have been the root idea of the term. Hence the efforts of Hertel to illumine 
the early history of Vedic religion have got to be rejected. Regarding 
Charpentier’s suggestion of an Indo-Iranian bkarzh-mm and bharzh-is 
whence Vedic brahman, barhis and Avestan baresman, Keith remarks that 
there is nothing very cogent in this conjecture, that it is more likely that 
there is no connection between brdhman and barhis, and that the two go 
back to different roots. Again, there is no proof that the term brdhmm 
originally denoted the “ Opferstreu ”, which is a mere matter of conjecture. 
As to the term brahmacarin, Keith states that it does not denote one who 
practises abstinence or celibacy, meanings which brdhman cannot have, but 
it means one who practises holiness, one who busies himself about the holy 
power, or who walks in the path of holiness. Against M. Dumezil’s doo 


4l} Flammen- Brahman, Paris, 1935. 

44 “New Theories as to Brahman,” Jha Commemoration Volume, Poona 
(1937), pp. 199 ff. 
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trine, Keith raises a question : What is the evidence for the death of a 
royal victim to revive the life of nature ? The Sunahsepa legend says nothing 
of the kind. The effort to find a parallel development through which the 
Roman Flammen, originally a victim substituted for the king, became the 
fiamen sacrorum populi Romani seems wholly unsuccessful. In short, all 
the new attempts of Hertel, Charpentier and DumEzil tail, according to 
Keith, to throw* any fresh light on the difficult problem of the brahman in 
the Rgveda. He concludes by stating that brahman seems naturally to denote 
“ prayer ” and the mental attitude which induces prayer. 

This brings me to the end of my resume of the previous studies on the 
term brdhman. The resume , I am afraid, is all too rapid and briei to Jo 
full justice to the great learning of the scholars I have mentioned. In point 
of etymology and exegesis truly has brahman remained as elusive to the 
Vedists as, in point of signification and definition, it remains so to the Indian 
philosophers. Whilst going through the bewildering forest of the essays and 
monographs attempting to find out the original meaning of the term brahman, 
well may a modern student exclaim, with the Upanishadic R$i, nett, neti. 

And yet, in spite of the. difficulties and perhaps the attendant disappoint- 
ment, I venture to give below my own study of the term brahman in the 
Rgveda. Not being sufficiently proficient in Gk. and Latin I leave it to 
others to trace the pre-Indo- Aryan etymology of the term. At the present 
stage of our knowledge it seems too hazardous to indulge in speculation on 
this vexed topic ; we have seen how European scholars, well- versed in Gk., 
Latin and Indo-Aryan Linguistics, contradict each other in the matter 
of the etymology of brahman. As regards Av. baresmasn, I altogether reject 
its identity with the Vedic brahman at any stage ; there is nothing in the 
whole of the Avesta to warrant the much -mooted identity. The starting point 
of my inquiry is therefore the text of the RV. itself, and throughout my 
study I am guided by Ithe ’principle that in the cases of many a doubtful 
word Rgveda is its own commentary. 


[To be continued.) 
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Abbreviations : Amar. — Amarako^a ; Amitagati — Amitagati’s Subha§ita- 
sarndoha ; B. — Baudhayana-Smrti, Bhag. P. — Bhagavata Purana ; Blfar. — 
Bhartrhari ; G.™ Gautamlya-Dharmasutra ; Hal. — Halayudha's Abhidhana- 
ratnamala ; Har. — Puru$ottamadeva’s Haravali ; Hem.— Hemacandra’s Abhi- 
dhanacmtamaninamamala ; Hem. An. — Hemacandra s Anefkarthasamgraha ; 
Hem. Dhat.— Hemacandra' s Dhatupatha ; Hit. — Hitopadesa ; I.S. — O. Boeht- 
lingk’s, Indische Sprueche ; K.— Kaufilya’s Arthasastra ; Ram.— Vatsyayana’s 
Kamaisutra ; Kath.— Kathasaritsagara ; MBh. — Mahabhiarata ; Med. — 
MedinikoSa ; Mn. — Manava-Dharmasastra ; Mrcch — Mrcchakatika ; N. 
(Nar.)-- Narada-Smrti ; Pane. — Paficatantra ; Raj. Tar- Rajatarangini ; 

Rv. — Rgveda ; Sabd.- - Sabdakalpadruma ; Subh. — Amitagati’s Subhasita- 
sarhdoha ; Subba^.— Subha^itamava ; t.o. textus ornatror ; Trik.-Puru- 
ijottamadeva’s Trikanqlasesa ; 1. s. — textus simplicior ; Vas. Vasi^tha- 

Dharmasutra ; Viis. — Vi§nu-Smrti ; Vrdhacan.- -Vrddhacanakya : Y. — Yajna- 
valky a-Dharma«astra . 

As a jurist dealing with problems of Ancient Indian Law I began some 
years ago to prepare a dissertation about the legal position of prostitution in 
Ancient India. 

I had studied many Sanskrit texts including the very scarce literature deal- 
ing with my subject, and had collect ed notes, part of which I succeeded in 
saving when I escaped from Poland after the outbreak of the war. 

From my reading of the Sanskrit texts 1 came to conviction that beside 
the common designation of the woid "prostitute*’ (vesya, gapikd etc.) there 
are a large number of other expressions for the same designation. Moreover 
I found that Sanskrit literature is rich in aphorisms relating to venal love. 

For a while I interrupted my juristic study proper and devoted my atten- 
tion to these two aspects of the question. 

It is well-known that Sanskrit is one of the richest languages in the world 
as far as nomenclature is concerned ; it is also well-known that Ancient Indian 
aphorisms are among the most famous in the world and that a good number 
of them have found their way in the literature of the world. But it is not so 
commonly known for instance that for the word vesya we find as many as 
235 synonyms in Sanskrit nomenclature and that in the literature there are 
almost 100 aphorisms referring to vesya , each one of which more beautiful and 
more exact than the others. 

I dare say there is no other language! which contains more synonyms or 
possesses more beautiful aphorisms on this theme. 
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As to the synonyms of the word vesyd it must be pointed out that the 
original meaning of some expressions was principally other than “ a prostitute *’ 
and in some cases completely different but in certain contexts use could be 
made of them in the sense of a prostitute as evident from the texts of some 
lexicographers. The first kind of such words I have marked with one asterisk 
(*) and the second with two asterisks {**>. 

It must also be pointed out that sometimes one and the $amc‘ word ap 
pears in the texts differently or erroneously spelt, so that after rejecting thesv 
synonyms as well as the doubtful one-, (marked with two asterisks) the total 
number pf synonyms designing n vesyd will be a ht f Ie reduced 

The synonyms of tht word ve : yd are enumerated below in the Sanskrit 
alphabetical ordei. Sometimes I explain the parts each word is composed 
of, the well-known lexicographers who quote it and the texts in which I found 
it. It is understood that the latter does not relate to the words commonly 
used in this meaning (vesyd, ganikd , kulafd etc.). In some doubtful cases I 
specify also the attributes of each word. However, the exact explanation of 
the particular expressions from the point of view of law I have reserved for 
the main work about the legal institution of prostitution in Ancient India which 
I am engaged in writing, though sometimes this explanation is given here (for 
instance preftiganika, etc.) 

In the Appendices 1 add, a shorter list of synonyms in order to define : 
"Prostitution” (Appendix I.), 44 Multitude of prostitutes” (Appendix II.), 
“Guardian of prostitutes” (Appendix III.), ” Prostitutes’ Salary” (Appendix 
IV.), “Lover of prostitutes” (Appendix V.), “Brothel” (Appendix VI.). 
“ Procuress ” ( Appendix VII. ) . 

As to the aphorisms I quote them not in the alphabetical order but in 
groups according to their contents. 

I must also point out that my reading ol Sanskrit literature not being ex- 
haustive — this would be imppssible—T neither exhausted all the synonyms of 
the word vesyd 9 nor quote all the aphorisms relating to venal love. 

PART I. 

A. 

1. AjjukA — A courtezan, (in drama), courtezan ol the theatre. In Prakrit ajjud 
(Mrcch. 27,2/91}) . Amar. (ed. by Sahityacharya — Benares 1934, Natyavargah 
11 b, p. 71/2) identifies the word ajjuka with the word gemikd (in a theatre). 
Also Sabd. referring to Amar. identifies the word ajjuka with the word 
vesyd. Hem. (334b) mentions the word *anih dijukd- a courtezan of the 
theatre. See No. 48. 

*2. AoasL a c (privativmn ) -f °ddsi (slave). A non-slave, not purchased. A pros- 
titute being between an inferior prostitute- slave iddsl) and a courtezan 

( kjtdvarodha K. 146/12). Striymii ddslmadhimehayatarn purvassahasa - 
dandah. Addsim mad h yam ah krtdpm^d hdmuttamah . That the reference 
is to a woman (prostitute) of inferior origin is apparent from the next 
sentence : kulastviyam vadhuh. (K. 146/13). See J. J. Meyer-Das altin- 
dische Buch vom Welt-und Staatsleben (Leipzig p. 235/16 aqq). 
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*3. Adhamaga^iikA — adhama “ (most inferior) +°ganika (courtezan). A courtezan 
of most inferior degree. The word adhamaganika is not a* synonym but 
rather characterises a courtezan. For each vesyd, gariikd, rupajiva, kum- 
bhaddsi etc. can be either an adhamaganika or an uttamagafiikd or a madhya- 
magamka. Vividhd vesyd — gatxika rupajiva kumbhadast ca. Tdh pratyeka- 
muttanumadhyamddhamabheddttrividhdh (Kam. 347/7, Jayamangala). 
Identically Rudrata-Spngaratilaka 1-104, Sahityadarpaiya 122, Bharatiya- 
natyaiastra XXIII-34. She is such a person who when compared with 
an uttamaganika possesses only a quarter of the merits of an uttama j- 
ganikd (Kam. 347/17, Jayamangala 348/5). In another sense her qualities 
are described in Bharatiyanatyasastra (XXIII-40) : “ Adhamaganika is such 
a person who flies into a passion not at the right place, is exceedingly bad- 
tempered, rough and obstinate and bears ill-will for a long time ; ” in Rasa- 
ratnahara (44): “adhama does evil although her husband does good. So 
she must be considered . . ” ; in Rudrata, Spngaratilaka (1-160); “ adhama 
is such a one who becomes angry’ without provocation although one does 
not speak to her nicely, acts without reason and is of unstable feelings ” ; 
and in Sukasaptati (t. s. p. 163, 3): "The desirous one, the exceedingly 
unstable one, the one who speaks without test, the adept, in causing disaster, 
the ungrateful one — is considered vulgar one.’’ The rules concerning the 
labhatisaya (special earnings) may be applied to them (Kam. 348/16 etc.) 

*4. Anekaparigraha — a c (privativum) t- °eka°( one) + °parigraha (being on 
friendly terms (td have intercourse with a person). A girl who is not on 
friendly terms (who does not hold intercourse) with one male person. 

Jayamangala to Kam. classifies vesyd into ekaparigrahd , anekapari- 
graha and aparigrahd (341/25). Strictly speaking it is not a synonym 
but a literal rendering of the word vesyd. ( Trividhd vesyd — vkapari- 
grahd anekaparigraha aparigrahd ceti.) 

*5. Aparigraha— a° (privativum) +° pari gr aha (being on friendly terms, to hold 
intercourse with a person). A girl who is on friendly terms (who does not 
hold sexual intercourse) not with one man only. Jayamangala to Kam. 
classifies vesyd into ekaparigrahd, anekajxrrigrahd and aparigrahd (341/25). 
Strictly speaking it is not a synonym but a literal rendering of the word 
vesyd. ( Trividhd vesya — ekaparigrahd anekaparigraha aparigrahd ceti). 
The claims relating lo various kinds of earnings mav ba applied to her. 
(Kam. §. 57). 

*6. Apsaras, ApsarA — A nymph from Sudras heaven, a divine courtezan. Accord- 
ing to Hem. (83a) the word apsara is identified with the word 
svarvesyd and according to the commentary to Hem. with the word 
devagaQika (1183a). This expression is used already in the Vedas (R. 
Pischell u. K. Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart 1889, Vol. I. p. xxv) 
as well as in the Jatakas (for instance No. 182 and others). See also 
RaghuvamSa (V-50), Kumarasambhava (XVI-36, 48), Kathakosa ed. Taw- 
ney (p. 37, Zeitschrift der Morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft XXXI 11-612 

sqq.)- 

7. AbhisArikA — from abhisdra (rendezvous). A courtezan going to a rendez* 

vous, a prostitute. Hem. cited in Sabd. (under abhisarika) and Hal. (II, 
341) recognize the word abhisarika as synonym of the words : pamsuld , 
vamdhuki, sveerini, puthscaTt, itvari, dhar$ini, hulafa, proktd, avindtd. 

8. ArthavrttikA— «rrfka° (money) + °vrttika (way of acting). She who is 

living for profit, a prostitute. The word ' arthavjttikd is mentioned in 
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Sukasaptati (No. 45) side by side with the words gctnikd, vilasim, rupd - 
jiva t darika. See also Dai? din's — Dasakumaracarita uebersetzt und mit 
Einleitung versehen by J. J. Meyer, Leipzig, Loeus Verlag (p. 41. sqq,). 

*9. Avaruddha — ava° (favour) + °mddha (from rudh— locked in). A person lock- 
ed in in favour ; one who is under the protection of a private person, a 
captive, a concubine, a mistress. J. J. Meyer-Das altindische Buch van 
Welt-und Staatsleben p. 944, 192. A prostitute who puts herself under 
the protection of a private person (Dr H. Shama Sastry : Translation 
of K., Mysore, 1915, p. 154). 

K. (124/4-5) mentions the word avaruddha in the chapter on courte- 
sans. Avisanti sapddapartdvaruddha mdsavetamnt dcdyut. Y. 11-290 
places the word avaruddha side by side with the words dasi, bhufoya (or 
for the definition that they are captive persons). See alsr* (N. XII-79). The 
word avaiodha signifies a harem. Sometimes in the plural— the women of 
the harem. 

**10. Avinita — An unfaithful woman, an impudent woman, a badly behaved 
woman, an immoral woman. This word is used also as synonym of the 
words pum§caTt (Hem. p. 528, Hal. 11-341), pdmhtla (Hem. p. 528, Hal. 
11-341), kulatd (Hem. p. 528, Hal. 11-341), bandhaki (Hem. 528), vaiih 
dhuki, Hal. II-341), asati, itvari, and svairini, (Hem. p. 528, Hal. 11-341), 
dhar$tni (Hem. Calc, edition, p. 528), dhar?ani (Hem. Calc, edition p. 
528), car$ani (Hem. 528), abhisdrikd (Hal. 11-341). As the synonym of 
the words pumicali, kulafa, etc. the word avinita can be used sometimes as 
synonym of the word vesyd. 

**11. AsatI — c° (privativum) 4- °sati (a faithful woman). A faithless woman. 
This word is used also as synonym of the words : pumscaii, p&ritsuUi j, 
kulatd, avinita, svairini (all Hal. 11-341 and Hem. p. 528), itvari (Hem. 
p. 528, Med. cited by (Sabd.), abhisdrikd and car$ani (Hal. 11-341), dhar- 
* $ini and dhar$an\ (Amar. in Sabd.), v am dhuki (or bandhuk i) (Hal. 
11-341), and dhntd (Hem. p. 528, and Sabdaratn. in Sabd.). As the sy- 
nonym of the words pumscaii, kulatd, etc. the word asati can be used 
in some cases as synonym of the word vesyd. 

, A. 

12. ApajsjanArI— dpana° (market goods) + °ndri (girl). A woman who is like an 

article of commerce i.e, a prostitute. To signify a prostitute Amdtagati 
makes alternatively use of the words vesyd, gctnikd, panyayo$it, panya- 
puumdhrit darika, panyavanitd, dpo$ayo$d in the chapter entitled 
“Warning against Attachment to Prostitutes” (XXIV-21, 22). 

13. ApanayosA — dpana" (market goads) I °yosd (woman). A woman who is 

like an article of commerce i.e. a prostitute. Amitagati makes use of this 
word in the sense of a prostitute in the chapter entitled : “ Warning against 
Attachment to Prostitutes” (XXIV-20). For the criterion “ prostitute ” 
the author uses alternatively the words dpamnari, vesya, gctnikd, party ay o^it, 
pmyapuramdhri, darika and pcmyavanita. 

I 

*14, ItvarI— An unfaithful woman. This word is used as synonym of the follow- 
ing words : pum&cati (according to Amar. Njvarga 10 b p. 43 and Hem. 
p. 528), pdmSula (according to Hem. op. cit.), kulatd (according to Hem, 
op. cit. and Amar. op. cit.), svairini (according to Hem. op. cit.), bandhavi 
(according to Amar. op. tit.), avinita (according to Hem. op. cit), bandhafn 
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(according to Hem. op. cit.) , asati and abhisarika (according to Amar. op. 
dt and in Med. tited in Sabd.) and cor^i (according to Hem. op. tit.), 
See Hem. Dh2t. UM7). 


U. 

*15. Uttamaganika — uttama ° (the highest) 4 - °ga$ikd (courtezan). A courtezan 
of the highest class. The word uttamaganika is not a synonym but rather 
describes the characteristic of a courtezan. For a vesya, gattika, rupajtvd, 
kumbhaddsi etc. can be either an adhamagamkd or an uttamaganika or an 
madhyamaganikd, Vividhd vesya — ganikd rupajtvd kumbhadast ca. Tab prat- 
yekamuttamamadhyamddhamabheddttrividhdh. (Kam. 347/7, Jayamangala). 
Identically Rudrata-Srhgaratilaka (1-104), Sahityadarpaija (122/, Bhara- 
tiyariatyasastra (XXIII-34). She is such a person who compared with an 
adhamaganika and a madhyamaganikd has to be generally endowed with 
beauty, qualities of a sweetheart and the knowledge of the 64 tricks. ( Riipd - 
dibhirndyikagunakalddibhiranvita uttamaganikah. Gundndm ca pdddrdhd- 
bhydrii madhyamddhamdh) . (Kam. 347/16-17). Other characteristics of 
the uttamaganika are described also in Bharatiyanatyasastra (XXIII-35/37), 
Sukasaptati (t. s. p. 162/1), Rudrata-Snigaratilaka (1-156), Rasaratnahara 
(43a/6). In Kam are also the rules referring to her special earning 
( lubhdtisayah ) (Kam. 347/3 sqq.). In Kathasaritsagara (Tar. 124) 
Devadatta is a ganikottama . See No. 53. 

*16. Upajivya KANYA — U\pa b (hither) 4 (to live, gerundium) 4 ~°kanya (girl) 
She who maintains herself on the earnings of her body i.e. by prostitution. 
Quoted in that meaning in Carr. 371 cited by Boehtlingk in I. S. 7441. 

**17. UrvaSI — Concupiscence, the name of an A p sura. The goddess of courtezans. 
Sometimes in poetry the word urvasi is applied to courtezans. As vesya 
the word urvasi is to be found in Amar. ( Svargavarga 52). Striydm bahu - 
$vapsarasah svarvesyd urvasimukhbh. Hindi commentary : Apsarapah — 

U7va$i ddi svargatn veSydorhkd ndm hai ; similarly Hem. (p. 183 a). On the 
legend of urvasi after the loss of whom the King Pururavas became mad 
(rg) is based Kalidasa’s drama VikramorvaSiya. 

*18. U§A — The dawn (rjm—ol the Greeks and Aurora of the Romans). Principally 
in the Vedic poetry this word is sometimes used to signify a courtezan. See 
R. Pischel und K. Geldner— Vedische Studien, Stuttgart 1&)7 p. XXV sqq. 

B 

19. Pcchara — from arc (to obtain, to serve). She who serves male persons, a 
prostitute. Ugadikosa cited in Sabd (at jc chard) identifies the word 
rccharu with the word ve%yd. 

E 

*20. EkaparigrahA— eka° (one) 4 - °parigraha (being on friendly terms, to hold 
intercourse with a person). A girl who is on very friendly terms with one 
man (holds sexual intercourse). Jayamafigala to Kam. classifies vesya into 
ekaparigraha , anekaparigraha and aparigrahd (341/25). Strictly speaking 
it is not a synonym but a literal rendering of the word veiya. ( Trividdhd 
ve&ya — ekaparigraha anekaparigraha aparigrahd ceti ). 

K. 

21. KanerA or Kan era— A she-elephant a prostitute. Up5diko6a in Sabd. (at 
kanerd) considers this word as synonym of the words vefyd and hastim , 
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22 . KaijiekG — A she-elephant, a prostitute. Medhini in Sabd. at katferu con- 

sidere this word us synonym of the words vesyd and karmt. 

23. Karin I — A she-elephant, a prostitute. We find thi9 word hetwcen the words 

vesya and ganikd in Anekarthasamucchaya of SaSvata ed. by Krishnaji 
Govind Oka (Poona 1918). i.ledini in Sabd. (at kayeru) considers this 
word as synonym of the words vesya and rtrneru. 

24. Karenu — A shc-clephant, a prostitute. See No. 22. 

*25. KalakOjika — An unchaste woman, a prostitute. See No. 26. 

*26. Kalakunika — A n unchaste woman, a prostitute. According to Hem. (529 a) 
the synonyms of the word kaUikujika are : kulatd band hud d, dharsanu, 
Idndham, khandvsUd, madanandlihd, tnlocana. 

*27. Kalatuuka -An unchaste woman, a prostitute. Trik, ( Manusyavarga 5 
p. 24. v. 14-15) cites this word as synonvm of tht ords v aft rim and 
lahjika. This word can be used in some cases as synonym of the word 

vesya. 

28. Kamarekha - kdma° (desire, love)) + "rekha (from rikh- to scratch). A 

courtezan. Sabdamala cited in Sabd. (at kamarekha) considers the word 
kamarekha as synonym of the words vesya, lahjika , bandhurd, krnnbha, 
varvvati (barbati) . 

29. Kamalekha — A courtezan. Identical with kamarekha. See No. 28. 

*30. KaminI — from kdma (desire, love). A woman who devotes her life to love. 
At is ay a kdmayuktd nan (Amar. in Sabd. at kdmim). See Kam. p. 366/2, 

**31 . Kutaharika — A servant who brings a water-jug. Hem. (534) places the 
word kutaharika, between the words ddsi (identically Hem. in .Sabd. at 
kutaharika), pofd, void, ce(i. The word kutaharika as synonym of the 
word ddsi can in some cases mean a prostitute. 

**32. Kuttaharika — A female servant. Hal. (11-337), considers the word kuffa- 
hdrikd as synonym of the words ddsi, vofd, potd, cefi. The word kuffa- 
hdrikd as synonym of the word ddsi can be understood in some cases to 
mean a prostitute. See No. 31. 

**33. Kumar! — A young girl. *K. (124/13) uses the word kumari in the sense of 
a young*prostitute girl i.e. a not yet sexually mature girl. (J. J. Meyer : 
Das Buch vom Welt-und Staatsleben, Leipzig p. 194/9 and 26 sqq. See 
Shama Sastri’s translation of K. XXVII). For a sexual intercourse with 
such a young prostitute against her will is provided a much higher penalty 
than for a sexual intercourse with a ganikd against her will. In Ratirahasya 
(fol. 18 a) we find together with the word ddsi etc. the word kumari as a 
suitable person for a messenger of love (duti). Other K§masutras (Anafiga- 
ranga fol. 14 a, Pancasayaka 10, 2526 Sahityadarpaaja 157) use the word 
bald in similar cases. Therefore, it is to be supposed that the word kumari 
is used in Ratirahasya (fol. 18a) in the sense of " a young girl” and not 
of “ a young prostitute girl.” 

34. Kumbhadasi — kumbha 0 (a cup, a goblet) + °ddsi (a slave). A slave of a 
cup, a girl who brings a cup, a harlot- Kumbhadasi forms a special sort 
of ve$yd (besides ganikd and rupdjivd). In Kam. we find a following sen- 
tence : Vividhd ueSyd — ganikd rupdjivd kumbhadasi ca (347/7, 348/19). Ac- 
cording to Kta. (363/15-16) kumbhaddsi as well as gapikd and rupdjivd 
are three kinds of sdmdnyd. Lake sdmanydstrayatj prasidddh. Kumbhadasi 
ganikd rupdjivd cett. But in another place K5m. (184/12) asserts that to 
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the veiyd belong ganika and rupajlva but not kumbhadasi. Kam. quoting 
nine kinds of vesya (364/13-14) mentions kumbhaddsi in the first place and 
then paricdrika, kulafa, svanini, nafi, silpakarika, prahd$avina$fd, rupajlva, 
ganika. Milind. p. 331 in Damn's Dasakumaracarita, (transl. by J. J. 
Meyer — Leipzig) considers kumbhadasi as well as vesya, Idsikd, vdrastn, 
rupajlva, ganika as an" ornament of a city " ( nagaramandana) treating them 
all as types of prostitutes. 

Jayamangala, commentator of Kam. (363/15) asserts : kumbhadaslti 
kumbhagrahariani nihstakarmopalaksanam. In any case kumbhadasi is an 
inferior vesya. (See above Kam. 184/12). It is obvious also from the 
fact that the so called “ Eunuch’s love ” was applied only for the inferior 
kinds of harlots i.e. kumbhadasi and paricdrika. (Kam. 184/3-4’) . 

Besides from the expression " a slave of a cup," — a prostitute — we find 
in Sabdaratnavali cited in Sabd. (at kumbaddsi ) the word kumbhadasi 
in the sense of kuffmi as well as of garieruka (identically Hem. ad 525a) 
and of cell and vadava (Hem. ad 525a). 

According to Kam. (348/3 sqq.) kumbhadasi wears white clothes, 
jewels, gold strips, is good and makes use of perfumes. 

55. Kumbha — A prostitute. Sabdamala cited in Sabd. quotes the words vesya, 

lanjika, bandhuui, kamarekhd, varvrati (barbbati) as synonyms of the 
word kumbhd. 

36. KuLATA—An unfaithful woman, a prostitute. Kam. quoting 9 kinds of vesya 

(363/13-14) mentions kulafd in the third place after kumbhaddslparicdrikd 
and before svatrini, nafi, silpakarika . pra kdsa v ina$fd, rupajlva, and ganika. 
Kulafa is an inferior kind of vesya. In Jayamangala the commentary on Kam. 
(363/18-19) we find the following definition of kulafa : kulafdya patibhaydd - 
grahantaram galva pracchannamanyena samprayujyate. Rasaratnahara (27) 
defines kulafa in the following manner : " kulafa who desires some men is a 
courtezan (is to be pointed out as a courtezan)." According to Brahmavai- 
varta-Puraga (Prakfti Khanda-31) she who goes to another- man besides 
her husband for immoral purposes is named kulatd . Kam. (235/2) defines 
kulafa as a woman who clandestinely commits adultery. In poetical langu- 
age kulafa is defined in Pancaratra (1, 14, 84- Bibl. Ind. 1863). " Kulafa 
does not know truth, obligations, fear, compassion, manners, shame, her 
thoughts are always with her lover. Irrespective of whether he sleeps oi 
not, if he is eating, or lying in bed, she is always thinking about her lover 
and does not have affection for another person but only for her lover." 
According to Hem. (528), commentators on Hem. (ad 529 a), Pancaratra 
and others— the synonyms of the word kulafa are as follows : pumscaU, 
pdmsuld, svairini, bandhaki, asatt, avinita, itvart, car $ am, car$ani, dhar$ant, 
bandhudd, kalakunika, khan<jasila, madanandlikd, tr Hoc and and manohmi. 

37. Krtaparadha — kfta° (made) 4- °aparadha (fault). A girl who commits 

a fault A prostitute. Krtdparddhd is a prostitute who is placed higher 
than a dost, and an adasl. Striyarh ddsimadhimehayatdm purvassdhasada#4ah. 
Addsxm madhyctmab kjtdparddhdmuttamah (K. 146/12). That the refer- 
ence is to a woman (prostitute) of inferior origin is apparent from Kam. 
(146/13) : Kulastriydm vadhah. See J. J. Meyer — Das altindische Buch 
vara Welt-und Staatsleben, Leipzig p. 235/16 sqq.) 

*38. KrtAvarodha — krta° (made) + °avarodha (harem, seized, captured). A 
captured girl, a prostitute. Kjtdvorodhd is a prostitute who is placed higher 
than a dost and adasl, See No. 37. (K. 146/12). That the reference ia to 
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a woman (prostitute) oi inferior origin is apparent from Kam. (146/13) ; 
Ktdastriyam v ad hah. See J. J. Meyer— Das altmdische Buch vom Welt-und 
Staatsleben, Leipxig p. 235/16 sqq.). 

♦*39. KorfARi — A naked woman, a naked lascivious woman. Identical with 
kotavi and kotf.avi. See No. 40, 41. 

**40. Kotavi — A naked woman, a naked, lascivious woman. Sabdaratn&vali cited 
in Sabd. (at nagna ) quotes the word kofavt as synonym of the words nagna 
(identically Amar., Bombay 1894 v. 1107), nagnika , nagnayosif and ko((c 
vi. See No. 39, 41, 42. 

**41. KottavI — A naked woman, a naked lascivious woman. Sabdaratnavali 
cited in Sabd. (at nagna) quotes the word kofoavi as synonym of the 
words nagna , nagnika, kotavi and nagnayosif. See No. 39, 40, 42. 

**42. Kautav! — A naked woman, a naked, lascivious wonun Hem. (532) con- 
siders the word kaufavi as synonym of the word nagna and Hem. (Calc, 
edition, 534b) as synonym of the word nagnika. See No. 39, 40, 41. 

43. K$udra — A despised woman. Hal. (11-335) considers the words k$udra 

(identically comment, to Hem. ad 533a., Jatadhara in Sabd., at vesya, and 
Amar. cited in Sabd. at k$udra ), ganika , rupajivd and paxiydhgand as 
synonyms. Hem. (ad 533a) adds as synonyms of the word k$udra— 
khagalikd and cmavdnikd , Amar. (cited in Sabd. at k$udra)—vyangd and 
na(i etc. Jatadhara cited in Sabd. (at vesya)— salabhahjikd. 

KH. 

44. KhagAlikA — khaga° (bird, arrow) 4 °alikd (the Indian cuckon, false). A 

courtezan, Indian cuckoo (often used for the expression falseness, alpo 
often used in the meaning vesya). Hem. (ad 533) considers the words 
vesya. edravanikd. k§udrd and maiekhd as synonyms of the word kha- 
gdlikd. 


**45. KhanpaSila — khmda° (crippled) + e si° (morality). A woman of bad 
conduct, a faithless wpman, a prostitute. Hem. (529a) uses the words 
kulata , kandhuda, kalakiinika, dhar$am, landhmu. madanandlikd , t ilocana 
and manohan as synonyms of the word kha&dasild. 

G. 

46. Ganika — A courtezan. This is the word most frequently used in the whole 
literature for the expression “ courtezan It is the expression for women 
of the highest clegree who live on! venal love. Kam. (363/13-14) quoting 
9 kinds of vesya mentions last (probably as the highest kind of women 
living on venal love) the ganika, besides kumbhaddsi, pariedrikd, kulafd, 
svairini, nafi, silpakarikd, praka$avina$t& and rupajivd. Milind. p. 331 in 
Daijdin’s Dasakumaracarita, transl. by J. J. Meyer (Lipzig) considers ganika 
and kumbhaddsi , Idsikd, vdrastri, vesya, rupajivd . as an “ ornament of the city 
( nagaramcojidana ) treating them all as prostitutes. According to K. (123/16, 
125/5 and others) ganika is not a free person and is under the subjuga- 
tion of the king. She has to pay a special redemption — fee for the pur- 
chase of her own liberty. In the literature and by the lexicographers she 
is identified with sd^hdrasyastri, sdtndnyd, vesya , rupajivd, vdrastri, pany- 
dngand . paridrigand, vUasini , dost, lemjikd . ksudra, bhuji$yd> etc. 
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*47. GajsiikAkutumba — ganikd 0 (courtezan) +°kutumbc i (housekeeping). An 

establishment for courtezans. In the texts I have not met this expression. 
But J. J. Meyer : Das Altindische Buch vom Welt-und Staatsleben, (Leip- 
zig. p, 192/38-193/19) asserts that this word has two meanings : either an 
establishment for courtezans, or a deputy-courtezan ( Aushilfskur tisane ) . 
Meyer’s explanations are not convincing. 

48. GArsiKAjjUKA — A theatric courtezan. See No. 1. 

49. Gai^ikAdArikA — ganikd 0 (courtezan) + °darika (girl). A harlot girl. In 

Daodin’s Dasakumaracarita Chap. II. " The Adventure of Apaharavarman” 
(p. 226), story of the hermit Mariri, the author speaking of Kamamahjaii 
calls her gcasikdddrikd or ganikd, etc. 

50. Gan ik Adas! — ganikd 0 (courtezan) + c ddsi (slave). A slave who is a courte- 

zan. I met this expression in K. (124/3). Such a courtezan “capable of 
rendering service in the form of enjoyment has to work in the storehouse or 
kitchen of the king.” This sentence is taken to mean in a different sense 
by J. J. Meyer (see Das Altindische Buch vom Welt-und Staantsleben, 
p. 193/11 and 193/33) and still in another sen.se by Shama Sastri (Gov. 
Oriental Series- Bibl. Sanscrita 37, part 2\ p. 153. (in my opinion incor- 
rectly). 

51. G aijj ik Adu hit ar — ganikd 0 (courtezan) + ° duhitar (daughter). The courtezans 

daughter, harlot. The proper meaning of that word is courtezan's 
daughter but it us apparent from the following sentence of Kam. (68/19) 
that the word ganikdduhitai together with the word parkdrikd means a 
kind of vesyd. Ganikdduhita paricarikd ca sukhakdryatvddvesydyam. 
(Kam. 68/19). According to Ghofakamukha (cit. by Kam. 67/19) a 
ananyapurvd ganikaydduhitd (courtezan’s daughter who is not deflorated) 
or an ananyapurvd paricarikd (paricarikd who is not deflorated) have to be 
visited seventh among stranger women. 

52. GanikAyA duhitar- Identical with ganikd duhitar. See No. 51. 

53. GAnikottama — ganikd 0 (courtezan) -r 'ultima (the highest). Identical with 

uttamaganikd. See No. 16. So is described Devadatta in Tar. 124 of 
Kathlasaritsagara ( herausgegeben von H. Brocjkhaus. I^eipzig, Paris 1839, 
P. 177a). 

54. Ganeru A prostitute, a she-elephant. Medini in Sabd. (at gatieru) quotes 

the word ganeru as synonym of the words vesya and has tint. 

*55. GajvjerukA — from ganeru. Procuress, servant, prostitute. As synonym of 
these three expressions is this word to be found with many authors. As 
synonym of the word kuUtni it is to be found in Trikapda£e§a in Sabd. (at 
gavterukd). As synonym of the word ceft in Hem. (3d 534) and of the word 
ddsi in Trik&rxfaSe$a, Manu§yavarga 6. As synonym of the word kumbha - 
dost in Hem. (ad 534) and in Sabdaratnavali cited in Sabd. (at. kuttani) 
and of the word vedavd in Hem. (ad 534a); the two expressions rather 
in the sense of a procuress. 

**56. GamdhakArikA or GandhakArikA — gandha 0 (perfumery} 4 - °ka° (she who 
prepares). A female employed in preparing perfumery. I did not meet 
this word in the sense of a prostitute. However, its location in Hal. (II- 
337) between dost, kuffakdrika, sahandhri, pot a, vat a, cett , indicates that 
according to this author the word gwhdhakdrikd can mean a special kind 
of prostitute. This word is identified with the *word satTmidhrl See No. 226. 
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57. GuptaveSya — gupta* (secret) + ° vesyd (prostitute). A secret prostitute, i.e. 
a girl who is a prostitute in secret. She belongs to an honest family. There 
exists inter alia a division of vesyd into rdjavesyd, nagart, guptavesyd, 
devave'sya, and brahmavesyd ( txrthagd ). (See Mahlinirvaa?atantra, t ran si. 
by N. Dutt 1900, p. xxvii, cited by J. J. Meyer : Das Weib im altindischen 
Epos, Leipzig 1915, chap. IX). Rasaratnahara (23/27) also and Rasa- 
man jari (23) sqq. recognise a division in parakiyd (a woman who is owned 
by another persor) and in guptaparakiyd. 

C. 

**58. Cardan I— An unfaithful woman (a running woman), a prostitute. Hema- 
candra’s Dhatupatha (Vienna- Bombay 1901) (1-506) identifies tlie word 
car$ani with the word kulatd (identically Hem. 528-529). Hem. (528-529 
identifies the word carbarn with the words ptmscali pdmsuld, bmdhakt , 
svairim/tsati, it van , avinitd , and the Calc, edition of Hem. (ad 528B) 
with dharsmt dharsemi, variant and others. 

59. CAravAnikA — A harlot. Quoted by Hem. (ad 533a) between vesyd, khagd- 
likd, ksudrd and malekhu. 

**60. Cetika — from cct] (servant). A servant, a slave. Dvirupakosa cited in Sabd. 
(at cetika ) considers* the word cefikd as a synonym of the word dost. 
The explanations relating to cetl are al9o applied to cetika. See No. 61. 

**6l. Cei 1--A servant, a slave. Hem. (534b) considers the word ccpi as a syno- 
nym of the word dost (identically Hal. HI-337 ) ; . According to Hem. 
(534b) and Hal. (11-337) the word ceft is like the words pvfd, vo(d, and 
kulahdrikd and according to Hem. (ad 534a) like the words k mnbhaddst, 
vadavd and ganeruka. Therefore, it may be accepted that in some cases 
cett can mean also a prostitute. Smaradipika (Rec. A. fol. 8b) considers 
cdl a, person suitable for being dutt ( diitiku ) and Pahcasayaka (IO, 2526) 
considers that ceti is a woman with whom a man in love ought never to 
have intercourse. (In these words Pahcasayaka expressed probably his 
opinion that cett is a prostitute). 

* JH. 

• 

62. JharjharA— A prostitute. Sabdaratnavafi cited in Sabd. (at vesyd) consi- 

ders the word jhurjhwd as a. synonym of the word ve\yd (identically Tii- 
kaindasesa— ed. Colebrooke, Calcutta 1807, Manusyavarga 5, p. 24, 
v. 14^15), suld (identically TrikapdaSe^a op. tit.), varavilasim, vdravam 
(identically Trikandasesa op. cit), and bhandahdsim. 

T. 

63. Tirthaga- - ( Brahmavesyd) — A prostitute of bathing-places. There exists inter 

alia a division of vesyd into rdjavesyd, nagart, guptavesyd, devavesyd , and 
brahmavesyd ( tirthagd ). (See Mahanirvapatantra, transl. by N. Dutt 
1900 p. xxvii, cited by J. J. Meyer : Das Welb im Altindischen Epos. 

- Leipzig 1915, chap. IX). 

64. Trap Aran pA — tmpd° (shame, an unfaithful woman) + 0 rart4<* (widow). An 

unfaithful woman (widow), a prostitute. Jatadhara cited in Sabd. (at 
trapdraridd) considers the word traparandd as a synonym of the word 
vesyd. The same author quoted in $abd. (at pumscati) identifies this word 
with the words pumscati, lankd, and nisacari. 


15 
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**65 v Trilocana — An unfaithful woman. Hem. (ad 529a) considers the word 
trUocam as a synonym e of the words kulata, kalakunikd, bandhudd, dhar- 
saqi, Umjhmn, khandasild, madanandlikd, and manohmt. As synonyme of 
the word kulafa etc. the word trilocana can mean also in some case# — a 
prostitute. 


D. 

66. Dadhaganika — A young courtezan. In Dandin's Dasakumaracarita (Apahara- 

varman’s Adventure, 117/4) the younger sister of the vesya Kamamahjari 
(133/5) called Ragamarijarl is designated with the word dadhaganika 
(117/4) and in another place with the word ddsi (118/2). 

67. Darika — A prostitute. In &ukasaptati (No. 45) ganikd, vildsini, nipdjivd, artha- 

vftikd, and ddrikd are used as synonymes for a prostitute. Amitagati's 
Subha$itasamdoha (XXIV-14) makes use of this word in the sense of a 
prostitute in the chapter entitled : “ Warning against Attachment to Prosti- 
tutes” (Jaina work). For the word “prostitute” the author uses alterna- 
tively the words jxmyavamtd, panyayo$il , dpanavosd, dpatiandri, pony a- 
puramdhi , vesya , and ganikd. 

68. DAsi- A slave, a, common woman, prostitute. Ddsi is a prostitute of a lower 

degree. Ddsi is not a free person. Higher than a ddsi is an adds! and a krta- 
varodhd. (K. 146/12). Striyarh ddsimadhimehuyat dm purvassdhasadandah. 
Addsim madhyamah kr t dfxir ddhdmuttamah. That the question is of a wo- 
man (prostitute) of inferior origin is apparent from the next sentence : 
Kulastriydm vadhah (K. 146/13). Medini cited in $abd. (at bhujisyd) 
identifies ddsi with ganikd, and bhujisyd. This is not correct because ddsi 
has to be regarded as the lowest class of prostitute. It should be explained 
that the word dost means also a prostitute. ( It would be better if the 
word vesya instead of the word ganikd were used. But these two words 
are often used alternatively). Also Y. (11-290) identifies the word ddsi with 
the word bhujisyd. The correct view is that of Hem. cited in Sabd. (at 
cell and kulahdrikd) who identifies the word ddsi with the words cell 
(identically Hem. 534a, Hal. 11-337, Hemacandia’s Anekarthasarhgraha- 
Vienna, Bombay 1893-2, 569a) and void (identically Hem. op. cit., Hal. 
op. cit.), kulahdrikd (identically Hem. op. cit., Hal. op. cit.) and the view 
of Hem. (op. cit.) who considers the word ddsi as a synonym of the word 
po/d (identically Hal. op. cit.) as well as the view of Dvirupakosa (cited 
in $abd. at ce(ikd) who identifies the word ddsi with the word cetikd. 

That the second principal meaning of the word ddsi i-e. prostitute is 
correct, is clear from many other sources. For instance Dandin’s Dasa- 
kumdracarita, ch. 2, Apaharavarman’s Adventure applies to Kamamanjari 
(vesya, ganikd) as well as to her younger sister Ragajnanjari (dadhaganika) 
the word ddsi. 

It is remarkable that K. (234/11) speaking of the violating of prosti- 
tutes by one or more men makes use of nearly the same words as Y. (11-291), 
but for the word prostitute we find in K. the word nipdjivd (K. 234/11), 
whilst Y. makes use of the word ddsi. That can also prove that the words 
rupajivd and ddsi can be regarded as synonyms, as far as the meaning 
" prostitute ” is concerned. 

Anangaranga (fol. 14a), Pancasayaka (IO, 2526), Sahityadarpajja 
157), Ratirahasya (fol. 18a) and others consider ddsi a 9 a person suit- 
able to become duti. 


(To be continued.) 



fDr VISHNU S. SUKTHANKAR 
(1887-1943) 


The .sad, sudden and premature death of Dr. V. S. Sukthynkar on the 21st 
January removes a unique personality in the domain of the Makabharat one of the 
greatest Or ( iita lists in India, and will be mourned the world over by his friaidn 
and admirers Tne sad demise is all the more tragic and j^Vnant. follow ing as it 
did, so soon after the Silver Jubilee celebrations of the Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, in which he was presented with a silver medal in recognition of his 
meritorious services in the cause of the Institute. Dr. Sukthankar devoted ovet 
17 years of his precious life to the Critical Edition of the Makabharat a , which will 
ever remain as a glorious monument of Indian scholarship. The last moments ol 
his conscious life were spent in revising the type-script of his 4 three dimensional 
view of the Makabharat a \ on which he was to lecture before the University of 
Bombay the next evening. A great' figure that towered like a Titan in our midst 
has been joined to the majority. 

Bom on 4th May, 1887, Dr. Sijkthankar received his early education at the 
Maratha High School and St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. He was a bright and 

brilliant student, and after his Intermediate Examination, he sailed to England to 

compete for the I.C.S. He was, however, destined to serve Indology. lie joined 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he got his M.A., and then proceeded to Berlin 
to study under Dr. Lulv:ks for his Ph. I>. The late Rev. Father Zimmkrmann, 

who was later associated with him in the Mahdbharala was a fellow student of 

Dr. Sukthankar at Berlin. Dr. Sijkthankar served for some time in the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Western Circle, as Assistant Superintendent. He joined 
the Bhandarkar Institute in August, 1925 as the General Editor of the Mahdbharala. 

Dr. Sukthankar was not only a great scholar of the Mahdbhdrata, but a 
linguist and lirfguistician, well versed in palaeography, epigraphy, archaeology and 
ancient Indian culture as well. In fact, as he said in his Presidential Address at 
the Linguistic Section of the Tenth All- India Oriental Conference, his preoccupa- 
tion with the Mahdbhdrata work had divorced him more and more from the fasci- 
nating subject of comparative grammar. Besides “Die Grammatik Sakatayanas ’’ 
(Leipzig, 1921) and “ Svapnavasavadatta (English translation)” (Oxford, 1923) 
he contributed a number of articles to AB0R1, El, I A, J AOS, JBBRAS, QJMS , 
Shamda, ZDMG and to various commemoration volumes. Dr Sukthankar had 
made a critical and exhaustive study of Bhasa, specially from linguistic, metrical, 
stylistic, grammatical, Prakritic and dramatic} points of view and published a series 
of six articles entitled “ Studies in Bhasa ” which were followed by a few more 
articles on the subject. These articles are masterpieces and exhibit a perfect grasp 
of the subject. His article on the home of the so-called Andhra Kings {ABORT, 
I, 21-42) criticised the prevailing theories. He was Chief Editor of JBBRAS, and 
was elected Section President at the All-India Oriental Conference, Mysore and 
Tirupati, and Indian History Congress, Calcutta. He was Fellow of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch). Dr. Sukthankar was the only Indian to be 
the Hon. Member of the American Oriental Society after Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar. 
I shall presently speak about his Critical Edtion of the Mahdbhdrata (the mis* 
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sion of hifi life), the Prolegomena, and his “ Ep‘c Studies” and “Epic Questions” 
which will ever stand as glowing monuments to his memory. 

I first came in contact with Dr. Sukthankar in 1928-29 as a post-graduate 
student at the Bhandarkar Institute where he used to lecture on “ Philology.” 

‘ Bhasa ’ brought me in closer contact with Dr. Sukthankar. I had the very rare 
and proud privilege of being his student for my Ph. D. He was always very kind 
and sympathetic towards me, and had a genuine regard and appreciation for me. 

I have vivid recollections of many a pleasant evening I spent in his study at the 
Institute, talking on various topics, which inspired and invigorated me. It is 
indeed melancholy to realise that the loving figure is now no more. He took keen 
interest in the progress of my studies and even in my personal matters. Dr. Suk- 
thankar had a high opinion about my humble work and wrote encouraging com- 
ments on the off-prints I sent to him. It was a great honour and a privilege to be 
favoured by presents of his off-prints. I>ast June, I had the good fortune of coming 
in closest touch with him in connection with the Survey article on Epic and Pura- 
flic studies, when he spent hours in explaining to me particulars about the 
Critical Edition of the M ahdbhdrata and in directing me as to how I should prepare 
the paper. 1 felt my labours amply rewarded when Dr. Sukthankar wrote to me 
that he was highly pleased with my work. He had promised to initiate me into 
the intricacies of text-edition in connection with the Critical Edition of the Vdyu- 
Purana. at which 1 am working. I saw him for the last time on the 15th January 
after his second lecture on the M ahdbhdrata when he spoke to me about the Krsna 
problem. I owe a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. Sukthankar for all that he did 
for me. 

Dr. Sukthankar joined the Bhandarkar Institute in 1925. The first fasci- 
cule of the Adiparvan was published in 1927, and the complete Adiparvan appeared 
in 1933 along with the Prolegomena . The Critical Edition of the Mahdbhmalu 
spread the fame of Dr. Sukthankar throughout the world, and the soundness of his 
method has been approved by such exacting critics as Dxrtors Edgerton, Lfcvi, 
Luders, Weller, Winternitz, and by such distinguished academic bodies as the 
British Academy, the American Oriental Society and the International Congress ol 
Orientalists. The publication has been acclaimed all the world over as a master- 
piece, a monumental work, the finest product of Indian scholarship. Dr. Sukthan- 
kar combined in him the critical faculty ol the Western scholar and a full know- 
ledge of the Western methods, with a thorough grasp of conditions and MS. tradi- 
tions in India. The colossal task demanded in the editor philological acumen, keen 
insight — almost a sixth sense for spotting the right reading, — and Dr. Sukthankar 
possessed these qualities to a very high degree, being qualified for this “ monumen- 
tal task by his learning, training, skill and enthusiasm Indeed no better testimony 
can be given about Dr. Sukthankar’s worth than the remarks of Dr. Winternitz 
who states : “ Neither in India noT in Europe will any one scholar be found who 
could have done the work better than Dr. Sukthankar lias done The Prole- 
gomena is a model of good temper, moderation and objectivity and the general 
principles enunciated therein have been proved to be “ unquestionably sound ”. 
Dr. Sukthankar next, brought out the Aranyakaparvan, the last fascicule of which 
was published a few days before his death. In the first four of his series of “ Epic 
Studies ” in which eight articles have appeared, Dr. Sukthankar answers with great 
precision and in detail, some of the fundamental criticisms levelled against the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the Prolegomena or their application in particular contexts. The 
fifth deals with “ Mahdbhdrata Commentators ”, the sixth with the “ Bhrgus and 
the Bharata ” which is the best specimen of higher criticism, the seventh with the 
“Oldest Extant MS. of the Adiparvan” and 'the last, with the " Ramopakhyana 
and Ramayaina There are only two “ Epic Questions ’’ ; the second appeared in 
the Jubilee No. of the Annals, alas, the last article from the pen of Dr. Sukthan- 
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KAK. It is a great pity Dr. Sukthankar did not live to see the completion of the 
work so successfully inaugurated by hint. 

Dr. Sukthankar was a giant in his subjects, the greatest authority on the 
Great Epic of India. Having come into his contact, it was impossible not to be 
impressed by his courtesy, simplicity and charm of manner. Dr. Sukthankar’s 
qualities were manifold : generosity, frankness, affability, desire to do good to junior 
scholars in particular, freedom from intrigue, and exclusive pursuit of his aims and 
ideals. Dr. Sukthankar^ undivided and rare devotion to the great cause of the 
Mahdbhdrata achieved what seemed to be a stupendous, colossal, gigantic and im 
possible undertaking. Dr. Sukthankar has placed the work of Critical Edition on 
a sound basis, and it will be the fittest memorial to him to see the whole work 
through in accordance with the high standards laid down by him. Dr. SukthaN- 
KAr’s writings deserve lo be published in book form, and the Sukthankar Memorial 
Edition Committee formed for this purpose with Prof. Code as *he Secretary, needs 
all the support that Dr. Sukthankar’s friends and admirers can give. 

Dr. Sukthankar wa^ a Founder-Member ot the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
and took keen interest in the progress and activities of the Bhavan. He delivered 
a lecture on the Mahdbharata in tne Bhavan Extension Series, and gave his Presi- 
dential Address at the Linguistic Section of Tirupati Conference for publication in 
the Bharatiya Vidya. In each of my visits to Poona, his first questions concerned 
the Bhavan, and Dr. Manilal Patel, the Director. Dr. Patel intended to bring 
I>r. Sukthankar in dost' touch with the Bhavan, and the latter was to have 
stayed as our guest on the 22nd. but Destiny willed otherwise. 

I offer my humble pr (mamas to the sacred memory of my revered Guru ! 


A. D. PUSALKEK 



REVIEWS 


Early History of the Vai^nava, Faith and Movement in Bengal by Sushil Kumar 

De, m.a., d.lit., Published by General Printers and Publishers Limited, Cal- 
cutta., 1942, Price Rs. 10/-, Roy. 8vo. pp. iv+536. 

This is an important and interesting study of the early history ofi Caitanyaism 
“ which is Vaispavism par excellence in Bengal Dr. De, one of the leading Indo- 
logists of the day, presents us through this study a balanced exposition of the 
original dogmas and doctrines of Caitanyaism as recorded in the Sanskrit and 
Bengali woijks in the spheres of Rasa-sastra, theology and philosophy, ritualism 
and literature. Conscious of the difficulty of subjecting such a peculiar and living 
faith as Caitanyaism. to the treatment of academic appraisement Dr. De makes it 
clear at the outset that he is concerned merely toi give a direct summary and vsutf 
vey of the tenets of the faith, approaching his task “ not from, the standpoint of 
a devotee, apologist or partisan of the faith, but in the spirit of historical and 
critical research, which aims at truth-finding but does not sacrifice sympathy and 
understanding 

In the opening chapter Dr. De discusses the beginnings of Bengali Vai$navism. 
Its two fudamcntal elements, viz., the doctrine of Bhakti (emotional service of 
love and devotion as a means of spiritual realisation), and the Kr$nai-cult, are 
treated in their historical setting and the position of pre-caitanya Vai§pavisim in 
Bengal is indicated. According to Dr. De the first and most important literary 
record of pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal is that beautiful poetical composition 
of Jayadeva ( circa the end of the 12th century'), the Giia-govinda which, whatever 
its original character, later on came to be claimed by Caitanyaism as one of the 
sources of religious inspiration. Of late some scholars like Dir.esh Chandra Sen 
and Kennedy have been inclined to aJfiliate the Caitanya sect as a branch of the 
Madhvasampradaya but Dr. De characterizes this inclination as lacking corrobo- 
ration in the early records of the sect and finds strong indications that “ Caitanya 
formally belonged to the Dasanairn order of Sarhkara Samnyasins, even though 
the ultimate form which he gave to Vai;$nava Bhakti had nothing to do with 
Samkara’s extreme. Advaita-vada It is then shown, cogently that the. Bengal ,seci, 
like other Vai^nava sects, had its origin independent of thel £rimad-Bhagavata 
tradition, and that it owed a debt to the mystic emotionalism interpreted and 
established by a class of emotional samnyasins from the time of Sridhara (who 
couldi noit have beejtj earlier than 1300 a.d.). (Xher social and religious, ideas and 
practices of the time, such as those of Buddhism andf Tantricism, which coloured, 
to some extent, the inherited Vai^nava tradition in Bengal, are also described so 
as to acquaint the reader with the conditions in the mids^ of which Caitanyaism 
wad born. 

Chapter II is devoted to the advent of Caitanya. The available accounts ol 
Caitanya s life in Sanskrit and in Bengali, .those by Murari-gupta, Svarupa Da- 
modara, Paramananda Kavikarnapura. Vrndavanadjasa, Krsnadasa Kaviraja and 
others, are first examined in order to pick up the facts from the enveloping fancies 
which! had their origin in the fanatical devotion ol the authors. Then follows a 
beautiful pen-picture of the life and personality of Caitanya. The main events 
of his boyhood days - The birth of Visvambhara (Caitanya s name before initiation 
into the monastic order) at Navadvipa, his early education under Vii^nu Paptfita, 
Sudarsana and Gangadasa, the death of his father throwing the burden of the 
household on his young shoulders, his marriage with Lakjsmi and setting up a 
Sanskrit school, his extensive tour of East Bengal and the accidental death of his 
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young wife during his absence, his second marriage with Vi^upriya,™ show that 
the young Pandit Visvambhara had devoted himself wholeheartedly to the things 
of this world. “ But a great change swiftly came over even tenour of his life • 
and when it came it swept him off with its overwhelming force A pilgrimage 
to Gaya which Visvambhara undertook at the age of about twenty-two in order 
to perform his father’s smddhu brought him in contact with Isvaia Puri whom 
he accepted as his spiritual guru . The initiation began with the dusaksara Kp$na- 
mantra, “ but the sudden religious awakening in him could hardly be satisfied by 
such formal initiation. Of the intensity and transforming q^alPy of his religious 
experience there can be no doubt. The pride of learning was iiumbk his km* 
of finery, to which frequent allusions are made by his biograohera, and care lor 
personal appearance were gone ; scholastic pursuits and worldly concerns lost their 
interest. He had seen one of those mystic visions which turn secularly minded 
men into God- intoxicated devotees’". Visvambhara returned home but a different 
man, he closed his school, incessantly shouited Kr$na’,s name ad went frequently 
into mystic trances. Devoid Vaii$navas gathered round him in whom they found 
the very embodiment of their spirit of devotion. KTrtanas were revived and sti- 
mulated, devotional meetings were held, the contagion of Bhakti spread far and 
wide despite the opposition of some unbelievers. Visvambhara, now barely twenty- 
four, felt that lie should renounce the world openly and altogether, so that he could 
entirely devote himself to Kiisrja. kesava Bharati initiated him under the name 
of Sri-Kr§na-Caitanya, which was abbreviated and universally accepted as Caitanya. 
Among; the subsequent incidents in the life of Caitanya the more remarkable are : 
(i) his sojourn at Puri during which the famous Vedantist Vasudeva Sarvabhauma 
was converted and the then ruler of Orissa, Gajapati Pratiiparudria, came under 
Caitanya’s influence ; (ii) his extensive pilgrimage in Southern and Western India ; 
(iii) a series of annual pilgrimages to Puri organised by his Bengal d staples to pay 
their homage to Caitanya ; (iv) the recovery of the sacred sites of Vrndavana ; (v) 
Caitanya’s meeting at Ramakeli with Saker Malik (Sanatana) and Dabir Khas 
(Rupa) who, being enthralled by Caitanya’s deep/ religiosity, renounced wealth and 
worldly eminence, became his disciples and produced under his inspiration works 
which have ever since formed the most authoritative foundations of the cult. From 
the thirtieth year of his life Caitanya, spent the remaining eighteen years at Puri 
which were increasingly characterised by prolonged emotional experiences of relr- 
giousf ecstacies and constant fit£ of premanmada, culminating in the break-down of 
his physical France under the tremendous strain of the most extraordinary emo- 
tionalism. 

Notwithstanding some noteworthy conversions achieved through his outstanding 
religious personality Caitanya did not make any conscious attempt at proselytizing. 
The later development of the sect and cult was due to the efforts of his disciples 
and associates. The credit of working out and determining the doctrinal trend of 
Bengal Vai$navism goes to the so-called six Gosvamins of Vrndavana whose works 
are summarised and studied in Chapter III. 

The next two chapters are extremely important for the student of compara 
tive religion since they respectively deal with the devotional sentiments ( rasa-sdstra ) 
and' with the theology and philosophy of Bengal Vai$pavism. In a deep and sym- 
pathetic study of Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu and its supplement, Ujjvala-mUma7ii, 
Dr. De shows in a lucid manner how the religious sentiment of Bhaktil has been 
approximated to Rasa (supreme relish of literary' enjoyment) of orthodox Sanskrit 
Poetics, giving thereby a new turn not only to the old Rasa-theory of conventional 
Poetics but also to the religious emotion underlying the! older Vaispava faith. It 
is rightly emphasised by Dr. De that to the followers of the sect the V rndavana-tild 
is not a mere symbol of diviqe allegory, but a literal fact of religious history. For 
an exposition of the theological and philosophical presuppositions of the school 
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Dr, De confines himself to Sanatana’s Bfhad -ibhdgavatdmrta, Rupa's Smhk^epa-bhd- 
gpvdtwnTta and Jiva’s Srikjsna-^mdarbha and maintains! an attitude of descriptive 
objectivity whilst giving U9 an account of the subject. It is not possible here to 
indicate the profoundness, penetration, and clarity* of thought brought by Dr. De 
to bear on his task of exposition* No student of comparative religion, philosophy, 
mysticism, or history of religion should miss this magnificent study by our author. 

Other subjects discussed in the work, besides those mentioned above, are Cai- 
tanya worship as a cult ; its ritualism, devotional practices and ethics ; and a scho- 
larly appreciation of the literary works of Bengal Vaisnavism. 

These lines give but a bald summary of the contents of the book under review. 
All the brilliant qualities of scholarship, sympathy and scientific precision, which 
characterize Dr. Det’s earlier works, shine here with increasing lustre. ‘Thanks of 
all who are interested in Indian religion and philosophy are due to Dr. De for this 
thought-provoking study of Caitanyaism. It may well stimulate similar scholarly 
treatment of other religious sects and cults in our country. 


Manilal Patel 


Ramayana of Valmiki (in its North-Western Recension) : Sundara-Kdnda. Edited 

by Vishva-Bandhu Shastki. D. A-V. College Sanskrit Series, No. 18. Lahore, 

1940. Pages 106+648. Price Rs. 7-8-0. 

More than twenty years have elapsed since the work of the critical editions 
of the texts of the two Indian epics was undertaken by Indaan scholars : the 
Mahdbhdrata by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona, and the 
Ramayana (North-Western Recension) by the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College of 
Lahore. In December, 1921, Pandit Ram Labhaya of the Research Department, 
D. A-V. College came across two MSS. of ValmSki’s Ramayana in a town in the 
south-east Punjab, which presented substantial divergences with the texts of the 
Ramayana available in print, designated “B” and " C” by Dr. Jacobi. About 
200 codices of the different kantfas of the Ramayana were secured from N-W India, 
and about a dozen MSS. were finally utilized in the Lahore Edition. Pandit! Ram 
Labhaya edited the Ayodhyd-Kdnda, which was finally published in 1928. Pandit 
Bhagavad Datta brought out the Bala-Kdnda in 1931. Later pn, Prof. Vishva- 
Bandhu Shastri took charge of the Department, and issued the Aranya-Kdnda in 
1935, followed by the Ki$ kind ha- Kan da the next year. In reviewing the last publi- 
cation, Dr. De rightly drew attention to the facts that some MSS. were misch* 
codijces and] no attempt was made to evaluate them, that the edition was eclectic 
on no! recognizable critical principles, that it was doubtful whether all MSS. be- 
longed to the N-W, and that there was no attempt to make a comparative study 
with the South-Indian and the Bengal recensions {OLD, May, 1939). Thef book 
under review, published in 1940, edited by Prof. Vishva-Bandhu Shastri shows the 
editor's reactions to Dr. De’ 9 criticism, and in view of the criticism, contains a 
valuable introduction giving detailed text-critical particulars about basic MSS., their 
comparative valuation, indication of editoral technique, etc. 

The description of basic MSS. gives a detailed account of 10 basic MSS. em- 
ployed in the edition. All MSS. are in northern Devanagari and the substance 
is paper. According toi the editor, all MSS. embody what may be described a uni- 
tary textual tradition as most of the text offers quite a uniform reading. The range 
of variations in different MSS is too limited for the postulation of two versions, a 
longer one and a shorter one. The MSS., however, fall into two groups, ^[, ^ and 
31 forming the first group, and the remaining seven, the second. From its respect- 
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able age (a.d. 1589) and intrinsic merit, MS. 3 ff was selected for being initially 
copied out for collation f om the remaining 9 MSS. 

In indicating the editorial technique followed in text reconstruction. Prof. 
Vishva-Bandhu Shastri states that in some cases, the reconstituted text would be 
an augmentation in some MSS., and by way of illustration, justifies the inclusion 
of certain Slokas not found in some MSS. Consi derations of the strength of MS 
support and contextual consistency have weighed with the editor in including pas- 
sages which are not found in the other recensions 01 in some MSS. of th kj ^ecnsion 
and in excluding others, though read by some MSS. The process of emendation h«$ 
been very sparingly used, and similar to the critical edition of the Mahabhan a 
interpretation gets precedence over emendation. The editor rightly observes that 
the epics have their own standard of grammar, syntax and sandhi. Consideratjonh 
of old age, textual shortness and scriptorial neatness, though helpful in ai general 
way, cannot absolve the editor from his primary responsibility to adjudge every 
individual case of textual variation on its own merits. In short, the principle of 
judicious eclecticism has been adopted by the editor. Prof \ »shva L Bandhu Shastri 
ha9 demonstrated the practical application of these principles by specifically 
discussing some readings, where he has shown by concrete instances, what parti- 
cular types of evidence, — grammar, syntax, rhetorics, prosody, support of MSS, 
etc., jointly or severally- weighed with him in adopting a particular reading in 
preference to others. 

In order to establish a separate N-W recension, the editor ha.s shown, with 
regard to the Sundara-Kanda, that all the three recensions (Bengal, South and N-W) 
begin and end their Sundara-Kanda quite differently. The Southern recension of the 
Sundara-Kanda is the shortest from- the point of topical extent ; for as compared 
with the Bengal recension which has 94 cantos and the N-W, which has 1(X), the 
Southern recension has only 68 cantos. Prof. Vishva-Bandhu Shastri furthei 
tries to show that though the N-W is thus thd most extensive.’, it is not a mere 
oonfused admixture of the other two traditions ; since on actual calculation, it is 
lound that about 31 % of the N-W text is foreign to the Bengal text, and about 28*% 
to the Southern text, and a little over 13% is entirely its own. As additional testi 
monia in support of his thesis of a separate recension, Prof< Shastri has shown 
that K^emendra’s Rdmayana-Manjarl contains many topics which occur only in the 
N-W text and are missing in the other texts, and Mammafa in his Kavyaprakasa 
reads a verse found in the N-W, but unknown to the other recensions. 

In connection with the recensions of the Rdmdyana, Dr. Ruben in his Sludicn 
zur Text geschithte des Rdmdyana, after mentioning that, the scheme of recen- 
sions and principles of text-history are the same in both the Rdmdyana and the 
Mahdbharata , divides the 4 Rdmdyana MSS. into two recensions, North and South, 
each of which is again subdivided into two versions, the former comprising the 
North-West and the North-East versions, and the latter, the version of the Amjla- 
katakatlka and that of the commentary of Ramanuja. Unlike the Mahdbharata, 
however, this grouping «of the versions of the Rdmdyana is regional in one case and 
based on commentaries in the other. Dr. Ruben does not grant the status of a 
recension to the N-W text, but accepts it only as a version of the Northern reoen 
sion. It may further be noted that Prof. Shastri has not discussed the exact rela- 
tion of the augmentations and conflations in the N-W text with the other texts , 
he has merely indicated the additional matter which the N-W recension contains 
over and above the portion that is common to all the three recensions. The criti- 
cal valuation of these passages should have been dealt with in the introduction. 

The editor states that “ the proper function of a recensional edition must 
remain within the textual orbit of a particular recension ”. But in view* of the simi 
larity of conditions governing the growth of the epic texts, the observations of 
Dr. Sukthankar regarding* the publication of a recensional text of the Mahd- 
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bharata apply to the recensional text of the Rdmdyana also. Such recensional 
critical editions include much secondary matter which is hard to detect unless the 
evidence of all extant MSS. of the different recensions is taken into account. 

This edition gives a complete recensional collation of every stanza, the left- 
hand margin being used for the N-E. recension and the right-hand one for{ the S. 
recension. The word “ N ” shows the partial or total non-existence of the stanza 
in the N-E. or S. recension as the case may be. Such editorial work demands a 
thorough acquaintance with the entire MS. material, text history of the epic and 
the technique of text-criticism as applied to Indian conditions besides philological 
acumen and critical judgment. It also requires tremendous energy, patience and 
perseverance. We are glad to state that Prof. Vishva-Bandhu Shastri has acquit- 
ted himself quite creditably. 

The printing and get-up are good, and the price is moderate. It is to be hoped 
that the work gets generous financial support so as to enable the editor to bring 
out the further parts without delay. 


A. D. Pusalker. 


The Early Aryan s in Gujarata by Shri K. M. Munshi, B.A., ll.b., published in the 
Thakkar Vassanji Madhavji Lectures Series by the University of Bombay. 

1911 . 

Purdnic research in the last thirty years is greatly indebted to Pargitar's study 
of the Pur anus. But “ the very able attempt made by Mr. Pargitak to collate the 
diverse royal genealogies as given in the different purdnas and to fix the synchro- 
nisms as found therein has been frustrated on account of the undue importance 
which he attached to purdnic materials, which he called Ksatriya tradition as con- 
trasted with the Vedic which he called Brahmanical.” This sort of distinction bet- 
ween the Vedic and Puranic literature is quite imprope r and fantastic. The Brah- 
mins and they alone, are the authors ol the pur anas. And il is verily in conformity 
with the learned opinion of the orientalists when Shri Munshi remarks that “ the 
purdnic traditions and genealogies can yield a somewhat reliable record only if the 
Vedic literature is made to supply the necessary correctives.” The student interested 
in these studies deserves to take special notice ol the way in v^hich the author 
utilizes the names and synchronisms found in the mantras of the Rgveda and 
Atharvaveda as also the statements of Hie Brahmanas to test the purdnic narratives. 

Shri Munshi presents in these lectures a history of the colonization of Gujarata 
by collecting the references to tribes like the Saryatas, Bhfgus, Haihayas, etc. in the 
fnirdnas and comparing these with the corresponding Vedic references. Absence of 
a direct allusion to Gujarata in the Vedic literature goes against accepting its habita- 
tion by the Aryans in that age. Shri Munshi however explains this silence as a 
result of the utter contempt in which the Vedic Aryans held the “ Aryans of the 
Outer Band ”, residing in the distant parts of Aryavarta, “ who fought and lived 
and intermarried with the Nagas and the Dasyus.” If this explanation of the author 
is accepted, his many deductions appear quite logical. 

In the first lecture the DaSarajna battle is shown to be the first event ol 
historical importance and it is analysed in the light of its vedic references. The 
author, thenceforth, concludes that the “ Pur anas have indiscriminately mixed up 
names in order to construct fictitious family trees.” 

The second lecture is concerned with the Haihaya empire. The Purdnas men- 
tion Saryati’s son, Anarta, who gave his name to Gujarata. The author has also 
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discussed details of Saryati-Cyavana episode and the relations oi the Bhfgus with 
Cujai&ta as mentioned in the Purdnas 

In “ Parasurama's Conquest of Gujarata ”, the author locates Mahis- 
niati, the city, which according to the Puranas, was founded by Arjun-* Kartavirya 
and situated on the banks of the Narmada, right up where the tidal waves of the 
sea reach — somewhere in the vicinity of Broach. 

In the fourth lecture, the discussion on “The Bhrgu-Haihava Conflict”, already 
begun in the preceding lecture, is supplemented by quotations from the Puranas, to 
which again are applied the “ vedic correctives.'’ 

In the last lecture — " Result of the Bhrgu-Haihayj Conflict ”, the author, after 
discussing the Bhargava episodes in the Mahdbhdrala as well as the vedic reference*- 
to the aacestrals of Janamejaya Pariksita, comes to the conclusion that the Pandava- 
narrative of the Mahabharala is “ historically unreliable This deduction, of course 
will not be so easily acceptable to the oriental Pundits. Dr. Suktiiankar, the 
author himself admits, has collected a volume o f material . ud has “come to the 
conclusion that the MahdohJdrata is a Bhfgu epic and thal therefore a background 
of Bhrgu exploits and traditions has been introduced into ihe history of the 
Paindavas.” 

The historicity of the Mahabharata is a moot problem, inviting the attention of 
learned scholars ; but students of the puranas, 1 hope and think, will whole-heartedly 
support Shri Munshi’s view that the conflict started since the time of Vari$tha 
Visvamitra and continued for long between the Bhirgus and the Haihayas performed 
the most important function of absorbing the tract of land to the north of tin 
Narmada— Gujarata — in Aryavarta thus bringing about its Aryanization, political 
and cultural. 

These lectures are a very valuable contribution to Ancient Indian History. 
Among the varied preoccupations, it is interesting to know, Shri Munshi finds time 
for such thought-provoking research activity. 

We congratulate Shri Munshi for such an illuminating treatise. 


D. K. Shastri. 


The Number of Rasas by I^r. V. Raghavan, ma., ph.d. Foreword by Prof. M, 
HlRfYAisflSjA, M.A. Published by the Adyar Library, Adyar (1940), pp. x\iv 
t 192. 

Some Concepts of The Alamkaui Sastra by Dr. V. Raghavan m.a., i’imv The 
Adyar Library, Adyar (1942), pp. xxx k 312. Price Rs. 4. 

These two works from the pen of Dr. Raghavan are valuable contributions to 
the subject of Literacy Criticism. The worth of these works is enhanced by the 
vast material which the author has collected with great pains not only from published 
works but also from unpublished manuscripts. 

Like nearly every other problem of Ancient Indian Literature the subject ol 
Rasas is a matter of controversy and the author has in a brief historical survey 
shown that various schools accept from one to nine Rasas . However, the theory that 
the rasas are eight in number was! the one widely accepted and the works of Kali- 
dasa and Dandin as well as the Ndfyasastra of Bharata support the same thing. 
Dr. Raghavan has convincingly proved as interpolations the passages in Bharata 
that speak of Santa as the ninth rasa. The first among the writers on poetics to 
recognize this rasa as the ninth was Udbhata, after it had acquired a place in the 
works of the Buddhist and* Jain literateurs like Asvagho^a and the author of the 
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Anuyogadvdra Sutra, though it may be noted, the Natyasdstra had supplied all the 
ideas related to the santa “ for the necessary theoretical formulation/’ The author 
also deals with various aspects of all the rasas in general and of santa in particular. 
In the end, however, he puts an end to all quarrel about the number of rasas by 
stating that “ Rasa, as such, the ineffable bliss, is one. Rasa is Rasa. It has no 
other name.” 

The popularity which Dr. Rag ha van secured through his Number of Rasas in 'the 
scholarly world made “ the editor hasten as he himself admits in the Foreword- 
“ with the work of bringing out this second publication r * — Some Concepts of the 
Akmhdrasdstra. The contents of this volume supplement the author’s studies 
in his book on Srn^draprakd^ The several concepts of Alamkdra Sastra that are 
treated here give their respective historical background with not a single important 
detail missing. The same masterly handling of the subject, and deep st;udy that 
characterized his first work are visible here also. A large field of study is thus 
thrown open to scholars in the hitherto unexplored regions of Indian Aesthetics. 

Our thanks are due to the author and to the publishers as well, who within so 
short a time of two years gave us these two valuable works on the subject of Indian 
Literary Criticism. 


Sushila Mehta. 


V i ddnlaparibhdsd oj D hm mma jddh var bid r a edited by Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana 
Sastri, Adyar Library, Madras, 1942, Demy 8vo, pp. xl I 218, Price Rs. 2-12. 

The V edantaparibhasd is a standard treatise on Advaita epistemology and onto* 
logy, widely used! as v a beginners’ text-book in sastric studies, for a long time past. 
Now published in the Adyar Library series with English translation and critical notes 
it will be of immense benefit to students of the M.A. and other university classes 
who have not got sufficient training in the orthodox systems of study to master this 
rather tough work. In the introduction the learned editor, the sad tidings of whose 
passing away has been recently received, besides identifying the author and giving 
a survey of the different editions so far published of this work explains that the 
I book, as a whole is based more on the avaccheda vada of the Vivarana school than 
Ion the anii vacant ya khyati of the Bhamati prasthana which he personally prefers. 
The English translation which is appended to the text is a very accurate and lucid 
rendering of the original and with one or two exceptions c.g. Pahcamt : fifth case, 
where the accepted terms might sound happier, the translation is most correct and 
precise even in the handling of the most difficult terminologies and abstract ideas. 
But by far the most valuable part oi the book is the Notes where the editor gives 
sound criticisms based on the texts, western philosophy and even the data of modem 
scientists. The greatest drawback of our texts is that they have no comparative 
outlook, that they are often divorced from the observations of actual life. The 
Notes try to supply this deficiency. His criticism of the theory of prapyakaritva, 
syllogistic reasoning, padasakti, lak§ana and jivanmukti are among others very 
masterly and he very often does not hesitate to comment adversely on the accepted 
views of the advaitin. The publishers are to be congratulated on this fine addition 
to the celebrated Adyar Library Series, ► 


—P. H. Raman. 



NOTES OF THE BHAVAN 

[In this section a connected account of the activities of the various Depart- 
ments of the Bhavan will be given in each issue of the Journal.— Ed. ] 

EIGHTH SESSION 

The Bhavan began this session on the 15th June, 1942. On the tst July we 
had to vacate ou* new buildings at Andheri as they were requisitioned by the 
Governrrfent of India. The Bhavan has been shifted to p iramal House on Worli 
Seaface and though this residential bungalow is lacking in the conveniences we v. ere 
having in our own premises which were built to meet the requirements of an Insti- 
tute of research and study, we have continued to extend our activities. 

A course for Pracarakas of Aryadharma has been organised and regular classes 
are being conducted. For the first time we have admitted lady-students and 
undergraduates to our Students’ Home and three ladies and three undergraduates 
have availed themselves of this facility. All-India Essay Competitions on aspects 
of Bharatiya Samskrti have been organised and one gold medal and four silver 
medals have been instituted for the purpose. Another new feature is * Bharatiya 
Vidya Talks '. These arc informal discussions on any aspect of Bharatiya Sarhskrti 
conducted every Saturday evening. A new monthly bulletin in Hindi containing 
papers on various aspects of Indian culture and literary riew r s and views, has been 
started, under the editorship of our President, Shri K. M. Munshi. It has a good 
response from the press and the public. Despite the high price of paper the 
Bharatiya Vidya Studies, a new series, devoted to the publication of handy volumes 
dealing with various aspects of Indian Culture written in popular style, has been 
started and two books, (I) Bhdsa by Dr. A. D. PUSALKER and (ii) The Schawls of 
Vedanta by Shri P. Nagaraja Rao, are expected to be out shortly. Several leading 
scholars have agreed to contribute to this series and twelve more works are under 
preparation. The Bhavan also proposes to start a similar series in Gujarati and 
two works, (i) Hindu Dharma, and (ii) Dharmonu Milan, both translations into 
Gujarati by Shri Chandrashanker P. Shukla from Sir S. Radhakrisijna's 
works, are undor preparation. Of the Bharatiya Vidya Series, (i) SandtSurasaka 
(an Apabhrarpsa poem) edited by Muni Shri Jinavijayaji, (ii) Rislasamuccaya, a 
Prakrit w'ork on omens edited by Prof. A. S. Gopani, and (iii) Uktivyakli^raka- 
iana, edited by Muni Shri Jinavijayaji are expected to be out shortly. Further 
\olumes are in the press. 

The Bhavan, in co-operation with the Gujarati Sahjtya Parishad, is cele- 
brating the millennium* of the reign of Mulraj Solanki the founder of Gujarat. The 
most important part of the celebrations is the publication of a commemoration 
volume dealing with the History of Gujarat up to 300 a.d. Under the general 
editorship of our President,, Shri K. M. Munshi our staff members are preparing 
the volume with the collaboration of some scholars from outside also. It is ex 
pccted to be published shortly. (For details see cover page 4.) 

During the current season the following new appointments were made : 

1. Shri Chandrashanker P. Shukla : Head of the Publication Department. 

2. Shri P. H. Raman, b.a. (Hons.), Vedanta Bhushana : Assistant Secretary. 

3. Shri *G. V. Joshi, Acharya : Pandit for the Pathashala Department. 

4. Shri Manilal G. De^ai : Accountant-clerk. 
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The undermentioned were appointed as research scholar? in the subjects men- 
tioned against their names : 

1. Shri Jayantilal M. Shah, b.a. (Hons.) —Sanskrit. 

2. Shri Rasiklal B. Shukla, m.a.- Ancient Indian Culture. 

2. Shri Gajanan N. Dike, b.a. (Hons.)— Sanskrit. 

4. Shrimati Kalpalata K. Munshi, b.a. (Hons.) —Sanskrit. 

5. Shrimati Satyavati J. Jhaveri, b.a. (Hons.) —Gujarati. 

The University of Bombay has recognised three more members of the Bhavan’s 
staff as University teachers for the M.A. degree : (i) Dr. A. D. Pusalker, m.a., 
i.l.b., ph.d,, in Sanskrit, (it) Prof, A. S. Gopani, m.a., in Ardhamagadhi, and 
(iti) Prof. S. D. Gyani, m.a., in Ancient Indian Culture. These along with 
Dr. Manilal Patel and Shri Harilal G. Pandya, m.a., are conducting Post-Graduate 
classes at the Bombay centre. 

Due to the disturbed conditions in the country only one extension lecture 
could be arranged during this session. Shri Durgasii anker K. Shastrj spoke on 
“ Jivanmukti ” on the occasion. 



JNCilAN CULTURE ESSAY COMPETITION 
THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN invites original essays on 
any aspect of Bharatiya Samskriti (Indian Culture) written in 
Sanskrit, Hindi or English for the annual Essay Competitions which 
have been started from last year. This year six gold medals (each of 
the value of Rs. 150) and six silver medals (each of the value of Rs. 25) 
have been donated for the purpose. One gold medal and one silver 
medal will be awarded to the best and second best essays n pertively 
received under each of the groups mentioned below. The branches of 
study given below in brackets are neither exhaustive divisions of the 
groups nor topics for essays in themselves, but are intended only to give 
a general idea of each group to a layman. 

(1) Religion & Philosophy (Buddhistic, Jaina ; Nyaya-Vaise- 
shika, Samkhya-Yoga, Vedanta, Mimamsa, Vyakarana 
etc.) 

(2) Art and Architecture (Brahmanical, Buddhist, Jaina etc.) 

(3) Languages, Literature (Samskrita, Prakrita, Apabhramsha, 
Modem Indian Vernaculars, Dravidian etc.), Linguistics 
and Literary Criticism. 

(4) History (Political). 

(5) Social and Economic order. 

(6) One gold and one silver medal have been specially donated 
for the best and next best essays on 4 Bhagavad Gita and 
Life 


CONDITIONS 

1. The essays must be submitted by the end of July 1944. 

2. Each essay must cover* approximately 150 pages of foolscap sheets t>ped in 

double Spacing (single side only). 

3. The copyright of the gold medal essays will vest in the Bhavan subject to 
minor privileges to the authors. 

4. The manuscript which should have temporary binding must bear the nom- 

de-plume of the contributor on the cover page and strict care should be 

taken to avoid disclosing the identity of the contributor. A sealed envelope 

containing a cyd with the name and full address of the competitor as well 
as his nom-de-plume and bearing the nom-de-plume alone on the outside 
should be sent along with the essay. 

*5. Each contributor is allowed to choose the subject he prefers. 

6. The decision of the judges selected by the Bhavan will be final. 

7. Though every care will be taken of the Mss. no responsibility attaches to 
the Bhavan in respect of them and authors arc advised to keep duplicate 
copies with them. 

Director , 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

* 33-35, Harvey Road, Bombay 7 


IP. T. 0.1 



DETAILS REGARDING 1943 ESSAY COMPETITIONS * 


Name of Prize-winner 

Medal 

Name of Essay 

Remarks 

Ur. A. D. PUSALKER (Bombay) 

Gold 

Indus Valley Civi- 
lization. 

In the press 

Shri P. NAGARAJA RAO (Benares 
Hindu University) 

Silver 

The Schools of 
Vedanta. 

Published. 

Shri T. K. SHIBRURKAR 
(Benares) 

Silver 

Constructive Acti- 
vities & Creative 
Tendencies of 

Indian Culture. 


Shri V. LAKSHMINARAYANA 
(Guntur) 

Silver 

Some aspects of 
Ancient Indian 
Culture as re- 
flected in Kali- 
das’s works. 


Shri N. M. BILLIMORIA 
(Karachi) 

Silver 

Panis in the Rig 
Veda & the 

Script of Mo* 
henjo Daro and 
Easter Island. 



judges : 

1. Shri N. C. Mehta, U.A. (Cantab.), Bat-at-Law, I.C.S., Simla. 

2. Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri of the Calcutta University. 

3. Prof. H. D. Velankar, M.A., of Wilson College, Bombay. t 


BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN invites applications from students for admis- 
sion in the Bhavan as (i) Research Fellows for Ph.D., and M.Ed., (ii) Post- 
graduate Scholars for M.A., in Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi, Gujarati, Ancient 
Indian Culture and Education and (iii) free students for Shastric studies and 
Oriental Title Examinations. A few undergraduates may also be admitted 
provided they want to specialise in Sanskrit. Non-residential students for 
post-graduate studies are also admitted. Research Fellowships are of the value 
of Rs. 50/- (or Rs. 30/ and free boarding and lodging) and Research 
Scholarships of Rs. 15/- and free boarding and lodging. For further details 
and application forms write to the Registrar, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 33-35, 
Harvey Road, Bombay-7 enclosing stamps for two annas. Applications must 
reach the Registrar before the 15th June, 1944. 









WORKS UNDER PRINT 


(a) Bharatiya Vidya Series. 


Name of work. 

Nature. 

Author | 

Editor. 

Sandesarasaka 

Apabhramsa 

poem 

1 

Abdul Rahman 
(Muslim poet) 

Acharya Jina- 
vijaya Muni 

Uktivyakti- 

prakarana 

Grammatical 
work in San* 
krit dealing 

with Eastern 
Apabhramsa 
dialects 

Pandit Damodar » 

do 

Kalanidhi 

Eaity Marathi 
prose work 

Vaijnatha 

do. 

Srngaramalnjari 

Unique Sanskrit 
katha 

Paramara 

Bhojadevaraja 

do. 

Kautilya Artha- 
siastra 

Fragmentary 

work 

Yoggham 

do. 

Vinayasutra 

Buddhist Sans- 
krit text of 
Sarvastivada 
school 

Guinaprabha 

Shri Rahul 
Sankritya- 
yana 

Candralekliiasattaka 

Drama in Prak- 
rit 

Rudradasa 

Dr. A. N. 

Upadhye 

Lilavatlkaha 

Prakrit poem 

Bhusanabhatta 

do. 

Arthavadadivicara 

• 

Mimamsa text 
of Prabhakara 
school 

K?Irasamudra- 

vasimisra 

Acharya T. A. 
Venkata ’vara 
Dikshitar 

Ri$tasamuccaya 

Prakrit work on 
omens 

Durgadeva 

Prof. A.S. Gopani 


(b) Bharatiya Vidya Studies. 




Hindi work on 
Hindu culture 


Prof. S. D. Gyani. 


(c) Bharatiya Vidya Memoirs. 


The Glory that was 

History of 

Shri K. M. Munshi 

Gurjaradesa, Part 

Gujarat. 


III 

L__ 
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(d) Singhi Jain Series — General Editor : Acharya Jinavijayaii Muni 
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( IV ) ^Rirg^W ftftqs i w . 


(e) Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Publications 

iio«t f.iyyHHi JiVfl sh^is Hi mi^h 
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WORKS UNDER PREPARATION 


(a) Bharatiya Vidya Series. 

^PJ3tf°T critically edited by Dr. A. D. 
Pusalker 

q^^fojUaina Ramayana) edited by 
Shri H. C. Bhayani. 

(i) (*<) irawfr 

% qn? ar^T (\) 

all three, edited by Acharya 
Jinavijayaji. 

edited by Shri Rahula 
Sankrityayana 

|T[Jm41^«n, edited by 

Prof. A. S. Gopani 

of ftstrafag edited by Shri 
P. C. Shah 

(b) Bharatiya Vidya Studies. 

“ Prakritic languages and Their 
Contribution to Indian Culture ” by 
Dr. S. M. Katre. 

“ The Puranas : A Critical Sur- 
vey ” by Prof. S. D. Gyani. 

“ Bhagavata Puraina : A Critical 
Study ” by Shrimati Sushila Mehta. 

“Bhagavata Dharma ” (Vai$nav- 
ism— A Historical Retrospect) by 


Psychology in Indian Tliought by 
Acharya T. A. Venkateswara 
Dikshitar 

(l) (A) «rNn- 

Wtcf^r (\) all three 

edited by Acharya T. A. V. Dikshitar 

Edited by Shri R. G. 

Bliatt. 

Gandhiji--A Literary Study, by Shri 
Shantilal Desai. 

4 Deities in the Rgveda ’ by Shri T. 
K. Krishnaswami. 


Shri Durgashanker K. Shastri and 
Shrimati Sushila Mehta. 

“ Indian Culture ” by Shri K. M. 
Munshi. 

“ Bhagavad Gita : an Experien- 
tial Approach ” by Shri K. M. Mun- 
shi. 

“ The Dharmasastras ” by Maha- 
mahopadnyaya P. V. Kane, 



WORKS UNDER PREPARATION ( CONTD. ) 


“ Samkhya and Yoga — A New In- 
terpretation ” by Shri K. G, Mush 
ruwala. 

“ Hindu Polity ” by Prof. Radha- 
kumud Mukherjee. 

“ Rabindranath Tagore ” by Dr. 
Kalidas Nag. 

“ Introduction to Dharma $astra M 
by Justice H. V. Divatia. 
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Born April 11, 1889 


Died June 17, 1943 



SHETH MEGHJIBHAI — A TRIBUTE 

By 

Shri K. M. MUNSHI 

Sheth Meghjibhai Mathuradas Toprani was one of the dehest friends 
of mine. He died on June 17, 1943. He was one of the ardent supporters 
of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. The Bhavan has decided to peipetuate his 
memory by building an Arts College and it is but fitting that 1 should 
contribute a character sketch of this, one of the finest men I came across. 

He was bom on April 13, 1889 to Sheth Mathuradas Toprani, a lead- 
ing Bhatia merchant of Cutch Mandvi. But in 1891 the steamer ‘Bijli’ 
sank, and the fortune of Sheth Mathuradas sank with it. He came to Bom- 
bay in search of fresh business. 

Fortune, however, did not smile on Sheth Mathuradas. When Meghji- 
BHU was about twelve, he died, leaving him surviving his minor sons and 
a daughter. The bleak prospect of poverty faced the mother and the sons. 

Meghjibhai s mother was a great woman. She struggled hard to educate 
her sons. And when four years later he passed his matriculation examina- 
tion he sought service at Rs. 25/- per month in the Bombay United Mills, 
which belonged to the well-known industrialist of Bombay, Sheth Mulraj 
Khatau. Meghjibhai used to tell many stories of his early struggles with 
poverty. But he was nothing, if not thorough. He worked hard, long, cease- 
lessly and became the greatest practical expert in India of dyeing and bleach- 
ing. Due to his skill his mills earned a Gold Medal in dyeing and bleaching 
at an exhibition of textile mills in Bombay in 1910. Slowly, he rose to be 
the head of the Dyeing and Bleaching Department of the mills. 

For ten years he worked. His income was meagre. He supplemented 
it by preparing finishing glazes and snows and other preparations and selling 
them. In 1916 he left the Bombay United Mills for the Indore Malwa 
Mills, but till the end, to him the Khataus were his “masters’'. It was 
difficult to beat Meghjibhai at loyalty. 

He was with Indore Malwa Mills for a couple of years. f He left them 
in 1918 and started a small dyeing factory at Sewree. On this little factory 
he concentrated his energy, and his uncanny powers of methodical organi- 
sation. He worked at it with his hands, with his brain, with his soul. In 
1926 he transferred it to Lalbaug where still this Bombay Union Dyeing 
Mills, stands now one of the biggest factories of this kind, if not the biggest 
jn India. But it is not a capitalist factory. It is a domestic industry. He 
and his large family live on the premises. Every spare minute he spent in 
it. At night he personally went to have a last look and closed the gates 
Wore he went to sleep. 
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The hum and thud of the factory were his life’s breath. Its vibrations 
brought my nerves on an edge when I visited hirm I told him he was grow- 
ing deaf by living in the midst of this house. He laughed. It was the music 
of the spheres for him. He said he felt uncomfortable when the factory was 
closed and when there were no vibrations. He died to this music. 

Meghjibhai wanted not to soar beyond the life of a manual worker. 
No detail of his factory escaped him. There was no place for luxury in his 
personal life. With the lowliest worker, he would lie on the ground to see 
that a bolt or a nut required replacement. His un-ironed half-coat and his 
rough dhoti never underwent a change with growing riches. He 'enjoyed 
the fun of people taking him as his own clerk. A costly lot of machinery 
though advertised for sale for about a few lakhs remained unsold as some 
important parts were missing and irreplaceable. Meghjibhai wanted to 
buy it, make the missing parts and use it to advantage. Meghjibhai walked 
into the office of the big boss of the importing firm, The big boss first 
wanted to shake Meghjibhai off. But you simply cannot shake him off, when 
he was bent on a mission. The big bos3 in a ‘ temper ’ asked, ‘ can your 
master pay the price ? ’ 

“ How much do you want ? Go and ask the Banks. My master can 
pay twice your price.” 

The boss went out, inquired of the Banks and returned with due humility. 

‘ Tell your master that I will take lakh- thousands/ 

“ Send your machinery straightaway. My master has sent a blank 
cheque which I will fill in.” 

The boss was taken aback. He took the cheque, passed a receipt and 
gave orders for giving delivery. 

“ Well, tell your Sheth ”, said the boss, “ to come in and look me up 
sometime. I would like to meet him ”. Humorist to the last, Meghjibhai 
said, “ 1 will give the message to my mastei ”. And till his death, he loved 
to tell this story. 

In 1930 we first met each other. In November-December of that year 
I was one of those who were in charge of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
in Bombay. This brave man stood by us as few I have seen standing. His 
help ran into five figures almost every month. 

Then we became friends. 1 appeared for him in spme law suits. But 
since he became a co-trustec of Kabibai and Kanji Khetsey Trusts with me 
he became my mainstay in many activities with which I was connected. 

1 was counsel for the Advocate General in 1929 in a suit to administer 
the Kabibai Charities. Sir Jamshedji Kanga (then Mr.) the Advocate 
General insisted on my becoming a trustee and so did Sir Ghimanlal Setalvad 
counsel on the other side. We drew up the scheme for a public school for 
Hindus in the suburbs of Bombay. Sir Chunilal V. Mehta was the chairman 
of the trustees till 1937. Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri has been chairman 
thereafter. In 1937 we appointed Meghjibhai as a trustee. He threw him- 
self heart and soul in the building up of the school which is now the Hansraj 
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Morarji Public School. Once Meghjibhai was there we were immune from 
all worries. He saw to construction work, which he knew better than most 
engineers, to organisation, accounts and supplies. He knew how to get things 
done for less cost and with better results. His men, materials and equip- 
ments were at the disposal of the Trust and he never charged for them. 

We next took him as a trustee for the Kanji Khetsey Trust. When in 
1938 I founded the Bhavan, 1 brought him in. I told him ‘ where I a nft 
there you also must be’. This sense of identity betweeft us was maintained 
throughout. He it was, who got the Bhavan building built at Andheri. We 
planned ‘ Nava Gujarat ’ at Andheri, on our frequent visits. Here would 
be a hostel : there an Arts College, there again a ladies’ hostel and there a 
library and temple. In all my educational schemes when I wanted funds 
so far God has so willed it that I would get. them. But I had a lurking 
confidence that if other friends failed me there was one who would play 
the Providence for the mere asking. 

To whatever philanthropic cause he applied his mind he was the same. 
He undertook the trusteeship of Sheth Jadavji Jethabhai Charities, Sheth 
Jadavji Kara Trust and Sheth Mungalal Goenka Sanskrit Trust. He was great 
at building and maintaining properties. The Hansraj Morarji Public School, 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan at Andheri, and the Jadavji Jethabhai Dharma- 
shala at Pandharpur are monuments of his skill and selflessness. His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Jamnagar entrusted him with the work of constructing 
the Ayurvedic College and Hospital at Jamnagar but he did not live long 
enough to see it completed. His generosity literally knew no bounds. He 
paid for medical relief, particularly for homeopathy. He paid Rs. 25,000/- 
for the Zandu Ayurvedic Hospital. He created a charity trust, known as 
Meghji Mathuradas Charity Trust of Rs. 3,50,000 for charity, cheap 
rent tenements, medical relief and education. But these are his known 
charities. His unknown ones were equally large and ceaseless. None who 
went to him for help ever returned empty-handed whatever his caste or 
creed. He helped poor widows. He sometimes put me in funds for some 
charitable causes with the strict injunction that his name should remain un- 
known. Well and truly could it be said of him that he treated himself as 
a trustee of whatever he had made. 

From 1938, it t was a part of the Bhavan programme to have an Arts 
College. Of course, as usual, we had no money ; but we more than once 
negotiated for the Khalsa College. When my wife and I were in jail, of 
his own accord he went with my daughter Sarala (now Mrs. Sheth) with an 
offer to purchase it. The bargain could not be struck. When he wrote to me 
about it, I wrote back to say we had no money. He replied by a query 
‘ Since when had I become such a miser ? ’ 

When I came out of jail in 1941, we often discussed the question of the 
Arts College and its location. During his last illness, when the power of 
speech and hearing were denied to him, he wrote on a slate and gave it to 
my wife. — “ If I survive, there will be an Arts College.” The Bhavan has, 
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therefore, tightly decided to raise funds for an Arts College in his memory. 
It will be the first Arts College with which the name of a Gujarati will be 
associated in Bombay and its suburbs. 

Our personal relations were of the most brotherly kind. He called me 
an elder brother, Sarala he called his own daughter. His house was a 
parent’s home for her. When my wife and I were in jail, he looked after 
my children like his own. That was Meghjibhai's speciality. Any family 
which he adopted as his own, was his for giving ungrudging help and guid- 
ance. He has brought up his deceased brother’s son as his own. He looked 
after his wards as his own children. He loved to be a younger brother to 
me and if he felt that I did not treat him as such, he would descend upon 
me with a solemn protest. 

He has brought up his family after his own tradition. His grown-up 
sons Charandas and Dwarkadas are as keen, generous and obliging as the 
father. His four other little sons, I have no doubt, will grow up as he would 
have liked to see. He leaves two daughters. His widow is the soul of pati- 
ence and sweetness. And for every one of them Meghjibhai has provided 
with meticulous solicitude and characteristic generosity. 

The personal loss to me is boundless. In losing him I have not only 
lost a beloved brother, but more, a part of my self which made my public 
activities more efficient and thorough than they will ever be hereafter. 
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SOME ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS OF THE WORLD* 

By 

B. J. WADIA, M.A., LL.B., BAR-AT-LAW. 

Some historians have been so much struck by the fact that men all over 
the world have gone through very much the same early phases, learning the 
use of fire, shaping their stone weapons and tools called Flints, planting and 
harvesting grain, discovering how to spin and weave, that they hold the 
theory that human civilization came to birth in one land only, probably 
Egypt, and that human progress spread thereafter in other lands like the 
ripples from a pebble flung into a pond of water. Whether it is a correct 
theory or not, civilization in any country of the world is first and foremost 
a social process. The process has a slow growth ; it is not one of continual 
advancement ; but it has a vital connection with the original cultural impulses 
which lie buried in the dim past. Once upon a time, man began. When ? 
People have been asking this question for hundreds of years. I do not think 
we shall ever find the answer. Who was the genius who discovered fire? 
He was perhaps the world’s greatest discoverer, but we know nothing about 
him either. We can only guess at the beginnings of man, for the written 
records of Egypt take us back to about 3,000 B.c. 

Egypt, according to our present belief, saW the birth of man’s first great 
civilization, , unless Mohenjo-Daro, in the valley of the Indus, proves an 
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earlier claim for India. Egypt, according to Heredotus, is the gift of the 
River* Nile. Not only did the river create the land, but it showed the people 
who came to live there how to irrigate the soil and make it fertile. The 
rise and fall of the river in relation to the changes in the moon helped them 
to invent the Calendar, one of the principal aids to civilization. How the 
history of Egypt became an open book for the modem world is a romantic 
story, a story which hinges not only on the invention of the Calendar but 
also on the invention of writing which first took the form of small pictures. 

The ancient Egyptians were a very religious people, and their religion 
was based on the belief in a creator of the heavens and the earth. So great 
was this god that ordinary, human beings were very remote from him. The 
people therefore worshipped a number of lesser gods who were more in touch 
with the ways of men and the world. Of all the gods worshipped by them 
Osiris was the greatest, and it was with him that the idea of immortality, 
so important in the Egyptian religion, was most closely identified. Round 
his perplexing figure gather all the religions of Egypt. Osiris was in the 
first place a god of the Nile and the vegetation it fostered. When the Nile 
waters fell, Osiris died; with the coming of new life to thq land, Osiris lived 
again. Thus the belief in the resurrection of the dead was bom, which led 
to the building of magnificent tombs, and of the Pyramids which are the 
most imposing monuments to the Egyptian religion and also to Egyptian 
civilization. Egypt was a land of peace, and we owe to her the first organized 
state when about 3,000 b.c. the people living in the Delta and the Valley 
united under one king called the Pharaoh. But ideas of universal brother- 
hood, democracy, and constitutional government on which we write and 
about which we hear so much in our times were still unknown. The Egypt- 
ian institutions were made up of kings, priests, noblemen, artists, writers, 
architects, craftsmen and farmers. They were the first great nation of the 
world, but Egypt was also the least nationalistic of all the nations of the 
ancient world. She was content with peace and progress within her own 
borders. Egyptian monuments, her gods, and the tale of her glory have all 
passed away. The Pyramids and the Sphinx lift their lofty heads to the 
heavens, and are silent. But on the walls in the palaces and on the monu- 
ments there is eloquent testimony to her ancient civilization. She did much 
to teach the world to write, to make a calendar, to calculate, to plough and 
sow, to work in metal, to build in stone, and to make people believe that 
this life is not all. Such is the picture of the background of Egyptian civi- 
lization. 

I do not wish to traverse over other ancient civilizations — the Phoenician, 
the Minovan, the Chaldean, the Assyrian, the Persian and the Ethiopian. 
As a kingdom Ethiopia — our modem Abyssinia — traces its royal lineage back 
to the Queen of Sheba. I will now turn to our own ancient land, India, in 
which, shut off from the rest of the world by a huge barrier of mountains, 
a civilization developed comparatively undisturbed through the centuries, 
from the time the ancient Aryans entered from the north, subdued the abori- 
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ginal inhabitants, and settled down to raise crops and build towns and villages 
in the plains. The India of this Aryan period is known as Vedic India, 
and the people spoke the Aryan language known as Vedic which later gave 
place to Sanskrit, a tongue allied to most of the languages of modem Europe. 
The Vedas are the oldest of Indian literaiy works, and have been the chief 
religious authority of the Hindus for thousands of years. The Vedic times 
w*ere followed by the age of the two great epics. But none of India's institu- 
tions is stranger than her caste system. We are all ready to talk with a lar-^ 
vagueness about it, and to ascribe to it all India's troubles. When the 
system began we cannot tell, but it has age behind it. Fo r when the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes visited India as long ago as the third century be- 
fore Christ, he recorded in his diary many customs based on the caste system 
with its rigid! barriers of birth. The result was that the great factor in 
human civilization, the sense of man's equality and freedom, was absent from 
ancient India. It could not take root among people who formed themselves 
into exclusive groups which only became more distinct with the passage of 
time. This system has to a considerable extent retarded India’s progress. 
It is really a matter of humiliation to us that there are so many of our people 
who dare not enter a temple of their own religion, and who cannot by 
any enterprise, skill, brains, diligence, thrift or culture, ever free themselves 
or their children from the brand of an Outcaste. It has been truly said 
that there are only two spots on the Indian soil where all have equal rights ; 
the British law-court and 1 the British hospital. In recent years the position 
of the depressed classes has to some extent improved. But the ghastly system 
of caste will take long before it is broken down. The ancient Indians were 
simple in their dress, unlike Europe the birthplace of fashion. The great 
religion which is associated with the name of Buddha knew no caste distinc- 
tion. His eight-fold “ Aryan Path ” is a path for all men to follow to attain 
Nirvana. In him and his great follower Asoka ancient India has given to 
civilization two of its finest figures. Hindu culture enjoyed its golden age 
under the patronage of the cultured and tolerant Gupta kings when poetry, 
the drama, architecture, sculpture, and painting were developed to a remark- 
ably high degree. The history of India has continued for nearly four 
thousand years and is still continuing. But she never produced in later years 
any greater mind than Buddha's, any finer monarch than ASoka, nor any 
better art than that of the Gupta period. She has given to civilization some 
of its most polished and wonderful products. Ancient Indian culture is a 
legacy which scholars and people have faithfully preserved and fostered 
through the centuries. 

Of all the great civilizations of the ancient world the one of whose origins 
we know least is also the most extensive and long-lived, the civilization of 
China, for the Chinese Empire comprises about a quarter of mankind. China 
covers an enormous area of land, but as a name, 4 China ' was never used by 
the Chinese themselves. The correct name derived from her most powerful 
feudal state is “ Ch’in ", for China conquered the other states and founded the 
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empire which lasted from 220 B.c. to 1911 a.d. To the civilized Chinese 
mind the man most deserving of honour till this day is the scholar, next to 
him the farmer, and thirdly, the merchant. The soldier until recently was 
not even counted. For many centuries the Chinese has been a lover of peace. 
A fine painting of a well-known landscape or the literary work of a revered 
scholar has always meant more to him than ingenious instruments devised for 
killing human beings. No wonder that India, the land of the I?§is has had 
cultural ties with the land that has worshipped scholarship for centuries. No 
wonder that the victories of peace in old China were held more renowned 
than those of war. A profound respect for scholarship and for everything 
having to do with writing, which was first invented by them, is one of their 
most deeply rooted characteristics. What is even more they recognized no 
fetters of caste. They had great reverence for the family, and in the sixth 
century b.c. Confucius (Kung-fut-v) laid down a code of family conduct 
which lasted over 2000 years. The old Chinese society was founded upon 
filial piety. Its only defect was that women were left on a plane inferior to 
men. Daughters were unimportant, and wives were subordinate not only to 
their husbands but to the husbands’ mothers. The institution of the mother- 
in-law in China was more than a music-hall joke, such as it is to-day in 
western countries. Before her the poor wife was nowhere in the picture. Still 
China! hasi a future before her, and we hope that out of the present chaos a 
new China may rise with a culture combining the best that the West can offer 
with the finest elements of her ancient system. 

The Greeks came to set up a great civilization, perhaps the greatest the 
world has known, for her intellectual and artistic glories are among the 
wonders of mankind. The earliest Greece emerges from a mist -of legend 
recorded in the Homeric epics, but the latest Greece of ancient times ended 
with a victory over the Persians and the rise of that great prodigy, Ale- 
xander the Great, after whose death the glory that was Greece departed, and 
Greek civilization moved westward to Rome. It was in her old city-states 
that the voice of democracy was faintly heard for the first time; in Athens, 
Thebes, and other cities the idea that citizens ought to be allowed to arrange 
their own affairs was tried with success 1,800 years before Simon de Montfort 
invented Parliament. The system of slavery, however, counts as a black 
mark against Greece. Greece gave to the world great artists, great philo- 
sophers, or lovers of wisdom, and great politicians ; nevertheless they not only 
tolerated slavery but saw nothing veiy shameful in it. Moderation was the 
key-note of the Greek character and Greek achievement. The Greeks hated 
exaggeration. In the time of Pericles about 450 B.c. a poet who exaggerated 
was hooted down in the Theatre. “Nothing too much ”, was the motto 
inscribed on the temple of Delphi which was their national institution. Pil- 
grims from all over the country came to it for help and advice. Where 
today men take their cases to law courts, Greek disputants took their cases to 
Delphi, for the Greeks were deeply influenced by their priests. Their great 
watchword was beauty, and they trained their bodies to be the vehicles of 
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their finely trained spirits. Iheir artistic sense was supreme*. Slavery was, 
as I have said, a black ^nark against her, but on the credit side was a great 
and proud record. Socrates, Plato and Aristotle pointed the way to Truth 
and Freedom, and it was Greece which assured the existence of our modem 
civilization. Her glory and her grandeur can never be erased from the pages 
of time. They stood for freedom. The old Persians stood for another ideal 
—tyranny. Freedom and tyranny could not survive side by side. * Marathon, 
Thermopylae, Salamis, Plataca and Mycale are names immortal in the worid’s 
history. 

In many ways, however, it is the old Roman civilization which has been 
the pattern for our own. Rome with its genius for a ntral organization and 
rapid communication. The Roman roads, the Roman bridges, the Roman 
aqueducts were the forerunners of the cables, railways, air and ocean routes 
that link up the earth today. In the words of Macaulay, “ of all inventions, 
the alphabet and the Printing Press alone excepted, those inventions which 
bridge distances have done most for civilization Some of the ancient Roman 
roads are still extant. The Rofr*ans knew how to colonise. They also knew 
how to establish law and order. In our ways of living, in our languages, in 
our thoughts, we are continually making use of Roman ideas. In two ways 
especially the debt that civilization owes to the Romans is more than we can 
calculate : in law and in government. Greece was ruled in the end by "Rome, 
but it was the Greeks who gave Rome her culture. The Greeks stayed at home 
and only travelled in their minds and imaginations, with the result that their 
value to civilization is greater than that of the Romans. The Romans too 
bad the system of slavery, and their slaves were trained to take part in mortal 
combat as a public amusement. It was to places like the Colosseum that the 
Roman people from the Emperor downwards crowded to see the bloody sport. 
The existence of the gladiator was dreadful. Though ladies flattered him and 
poets sang his praises, the figure of death was never far away. Compare 
Byron’s lines on the dying gladiator in the last canto of Childe Harold. An- 
other form of amusement which drew the crowds was the throwing of criminals, 
and in later times Christians, to wild animals. There were also the chariot 
races in the Circus Maximus, and the crowds that packed the building for 
these events would have found the English Derby dull. Degeneracy set in 
the later days of the Empire and the great empire soon crashed. Cruelty 
was in the Roman’s blood, but the modern Europeans need not feel too 
virtuous about this. There have been instances in America, the Belgian 
Congo and other places in South Africa, of the most fantastic cruelty shown 
by the civilized whites in a feeling of absolute power over helpless people. 
But the Romans were as thorough in their administration as in their cruelty. 
They never complained about the white man’s burden. The family was a 
great institution in Rome, but their great watchword was law and order on 
which they # reared the structure of imperialism. History will for ever remem- 
ber Rome as the great city of memories, of traditions and of freedom’s first 
note. 
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The civilizations of Egypt and of India, were to a large extent based on 
religion ; that of China, on filial piety ; that of Greece was intellectual and 
aestheic, and that of Rome more material than spiritual, especially after the 
great days of the Republic were over and towards the end of the Empire. 
They revealed man and his world to the ages that followed. There was much 
in common between them all, but the caste system of India is more pernicious 
than the system of slavery known to Greece and Rome. Yet India has given 
to the world much that is of high import and value ; and, according to 
Prof. Max Muller, in the history of mankind India with its civilization occu- 
pies a place which is second to none. It gave the story of human civilization 
its spiritual background which has endured through the centuries. The 
societies of Egypt, Babylon, Greece and Rome have all gone their way, but 
the last chapter in the history of India has yet to be written. 



EARLY HOME OF THE ARYANS* 


By 


Shri K. M. MUNSHI, b.a., ll.b. 


One of the most important and none the less intriguing problems oi 
history is to find out where the original Aryans developed their language and 
culture. % The theory, in vogue with the western uholarw, chat the Aryans 
entered India possibly by way of Kashmir and came into conflict with a 
hostile, dark skinned, flat-nosed people whom they overcame has to be re- 
examined dispassionately in the light of the discoveries in the Indus Valley. 

Certain words defined with little precision have been confusing; in the 
discussion of this problem. For instance, the words Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic, as applied to languages which are proved to have a common 
Aryan origin have often been applied to the peoples who now use* them. 1 

Speaking an Indo-European language is not the same thing as being of 
the Aryan race ; nor does it necessarily imply blood relationship with the 
original Aryans. 2 

The so-called Indo-European or Indo-Germanic languages are spread 
over a greater part of Europe, Asia and America. They contain sufficient 
common material to justify, by necessary implication the conclusion that 
many of their vocables, forms and sounds are the evolved, modified or cor- 
rupted form of one parent speech, developed by a single race, living in a 
segregated area. This race cannot be identified only with the occupants or 
the so-called invaders of India and Persia from whom the Vedic Aryans and 
the Indo-Iranians were descended. 

The name “ Aryan ” as applicable to a race can only be applied to these 
occupants or invaders of India and Persia and their language. But their 
language was the parent of the great and important group of languages called 
Indo-European or Indo-Germanic ; and consequently the word “ Aryan ” 
may more aptly be used to describe the whole of the language group/ 5 To 
apply the word to the races who speak any branch of it i9 historically inac- 
curate. Equally inaccurate it is to claim that the original Aryans belonged 
to the racial group called “ Nordic ”, a group recognised by anthropologists 
and characterised by fair skin, blond hair, long narrow skulls and large 
bones : 4 and that from the'ir primitive tongue all the different languages of 

* This paper is part of the section “ The Aryans : Pre-Vedic and Vedic ”, from 
“ The Glory that was GurjaradeSa ” to be published shortly. 

1 CL Cambridge History of India, I, p. 66. 

2 Winternitz, Hist. Ind. Lit., I, intr. p. 5. 

3 Carleton, Buried Empires, pp. 137-38. 

4 CARLETON, op. cit., p. 137 f. 
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the Indo-Germanic family are derived. There is no possible proof of this, 
any more than the still wilder theory which would make these imaginary 
blond ‘Proto-Aryans’ a nation of supermen, the founders of European 
Culture, whose ‘ racially pure ’ descendants are claimed to be the natural 
masters and rulers of all other peoples. 

The so-called Indo-Germanic languages or Indo-European languages, or 
the linguistic family of the Aryan languages consist of the following 
branches : — 5 

(1) European i.e. Italic, the Hellenic, Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, 

Lithuanic, or Lattic and Albanian. 

(2) Indie, i.e'. languages derived from Sajmskrta, 

(3) Iranic, i.e. Avestan, Persian, Pushtu, Baluchi, Kurdish and 

Ossetic. 

(4) The Armenian. 

(5) The Tokharian. 6 

On a comparative study of these languages European scholars have 
taken the early home of the Pretero-Aryaris to different countries in Asia 
and Europe, basing their arguments on the presence of vocables in the dif- 
ferent languages developed from the parent Aryan language. The argument, 
shortly put is : — • 

First, that the Aryan languages in Europe do not possess vocables for 
Indian flora and fauna ; secondly, European flora and fauna are not repre- 
sented in the vocables of Asiatic Aryan languages ; and therefore the Pretero- 
Aryans could not have been natives of Asia. 

The argument is based on unwarranted assumption. Any comparison 
between the Vedic speech and any language spoken later in point of time as- 
sumes that the speakers of the later language have during the intervening 
period remained completely unaffected by alien speech habits and surround- 
ings. This assumption is obviously absurd. Unless the history of each 
common word in the course of its migration can be traced, which is impos- 
sible, any reconstruction of a common language out of such materials is bound 
to lead to erroneous conclusions. For instance, the theory once accepted of 
the migration of Aryans on the hypothesis that the Centum group was Euro- 
pean and the Satem was Asiatic is now exploded by the discovery of a 
Centum group language in Tokharistan. 

Vedic Sanskrit; again has the largest number of vocables found in the 
Aryan languages. These are preserved in the languages of the Sanskritic 
family in different parts of India even when there has been inter-racial com- 
pact for centuries. On the other hand if the pre- Vedic Aryan language was 
spoken in the different parts of Europe and Asia where the Aryans had 
settled before coming td India, how is it that only a few vocables are left in 
the present day speech of those parts, while the largest number of them is 


6 Cf. Taylor, Origirt of the Aryans, p. 2. 

• Keith, Bhandarkar Comm* Voi, t p. 91 f. 
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found in the distant places of ultimate settlement and racial admixture in 
India ? On the contrary this disparity can easily be explained if the pre- 
Vedic was the language of the homeland of Aryans and the other Aryan 
languages came into existence as a result of the contact between migrating 
Aryans and non- Aryan elements outside India and Persia. 

Vocables of the Aryan speech not common to other Aryan languages of 
^feia and Europe are found in Vedic Sanskrit. This also points to Vedic 
Sanskrit as being the oldest and the most unadulterated foim of 'ndo-Ary'ci 
speech destroying the theory that the Saptasindhu was the end of the 
journey. % 

The Vedic Aryans were not a race coming into but going ou^ of the 
Saptasindhu. 7 If the Nilamata on which Prcf. Kalla relies embodies any 
record it points to the fact that at one time Kashmir was a lake and when it 
was drained off it was occupied by the Aryans under ihe name of KaSyapa 
mira. 8 Kashmir was therefore colonised by migrating Aryans from the 
Saptasindhu. This is consistent with the expansive movement in India 
which is illustrated by the expanding boundaries of Brahiaavarta, Brahmar$i- 
de§a, Madhyadesa and Aryavarta. 

The Vedic literature is the earliest extant record of the Aryan mind. 
How is it that in the course of their journey to the Saptasindhu the Aryans 
left no such record elsewhere ? This absence of literary record in other coun- 
tries cannot be explained away by a hypothesis that the Aryans only reached 
a high stage of cultural evolution in India. For, if this hypothesis were 
correct and the Aryans had settled in India for a very long time during which 
they evolved a distinctive culture, the Vedic literary tradition, and the tech- 
nique of preserving it, the period of immigration in India would have to be 
pushed back by several centuries before the Battle of Ten Kings. On the 
other hand the non-existence in other countries of any similar Aryan literature 
or culture contemporary with the Vedic can more easily be explained if the 
Aryans started their peregrinations from somewhere in North West of India 
some centuries before the Battle. The migration being only of the superflu- 
ous population of roving tribes without great cultural development, they could 
not impart the literary and cultural tradition to the countries in which they 
ultimately settled, and their previous stages of progress very much earlier. 
This fact would with difficulty be adjusted with the fact that the Aryan 
movements in Asia, Europe and Egypt can be fixed with certainty between 
1700 B.c. and 2200 B.c. 

Aryans, it is said, could not be the natives of India, for they cannot 
flourish side by side with the Dravidians. This argument presupposes 

(а) that the Saptasindhu and the rest of India were geographically 

one as in Post- Vedic times ; 

(б) that Dravidian traces, both linguistic and ethnological in the 
. Punjab, Kashmir and North-West Frontier Province and the 


7 CL RV, X. 65.11. 
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Indus Valley are so strong as necessarily to imply the dis- 
placement of Dravidians by the Aryans. 

Both these implications are negatived by facts. The Saptasindhu and 
the Indus Valley as geological development shows were difficult of access 
from the South. There are very little ethnic traces of Dravidians in Sapta- 
sindhu at present and the Vedic Sanskrit bears little or no Dravidian influ- 
ence. Whatever traces are there can be better explained by later rather thSn 
earlier contact. 

The argument also ignores the important fact that race persists while 
language changes and that the Aryan speech is known to annihilate the 
non-Aryan, whenever it comes into contact. The Celts, the Slavs, the 
Lithuanians, the Hellenes, and the Latvians were* Aryan in speech but Mon- 
golian or Turanian in physical type. 

An aspect of the same argument is that Lithuanian is archaic and there- 
fore Lithuania is likely to be the cradle of the Aryans. But a language re- 
mains archaic even when persons using .it are unprogressive ; or if they 
remain in a locality where no fusion is possible with races speaking other 
languages ; or if they develop a highly refined technique for preserving and 
using archaic forms. The Lithuanians do not fall under the last category. 
But the archaic form of their language can be explained by their certainly 
being unprogressive and situate in the farthest corner of Europe. 1 ' If Lithu- 
ania was the cradle of the Aryans, how is it that the Vedic Aryans after 
crossing a continent and a half during which they must have contacted alien 
speech, not only retained the archaic nature of Vedic Sanskrit but in India 
alone evolved not only a literature in that language but also the art of retain- 
ing its form ? 

The ancient Iranian language and literature are influenced by foreign 
elements, though they point to Vedic originals. On the other hand an ana- 
lysis of the Indo-European languages indicates that one line of migration must 
have been from Iran to Slavo-Lithuania and to Teutonia and again another 
from Iran to Greece and Italy. If the home was in Europe, the Aryan words 
in Slavs, Lithuanians and Teutonic should have been many more than what 
they are found and least in the farthest place of settlement like India. 

In the result the argument in favour of a European origin of Aryans 
based on philological reasons is scarcely conclusive 


Das, Rgvedk Culture, pp. 177, 327. 



THE ALLEGORICAL DRAMA IN SANSKRIT 

Bv 

Dr. S. K. HE, M.A., D.LITT. 

Although one' of Asviaghosa fragments contains some personi. ’cations of 
abstract virtues °s dramatis personae, there is yet no evidence that the alle- 
gorical drama, like the Middle English Morality. ;*Tyed any important part 
in the early evolution of Sanskrit dramatic literature. It is also not clea' if 
the type, of which we see the rudiments perhaps in the dramatic fragment 
mentioned above, was actually practised, even on a small scale, bdcm or since 
Asvaghosas time, thus establishing a continuous tradition. Ail the plays of this 
kind belong to a very late period, the earliest known being the Pr chad ha- 
can d ro day a of Krflnamisra, which belongs to the second half of the 11th 
century. We do not know whether K|i§inamisra was merely reviving an eld 
tradition or himself creating the peculiar type ; in any case, the credit belongs 
to him of attempting to produce a symbolical drama by means of purely 
personified abstractions, without making it differ at all in form and style 
from the normal drama. But it was like rowing off-stream, if not against 
it, up a backwater, which leads nowhere. In spite of numerous subsequent 
attempts, the type did not flourish well, nor did it develop into a new drama- 
tic genre. Hardly any degree of literary talent or invention can long sustain 
the interest of an allegory ; and it would be idle to expect that cur dramatists 
could greatly succeed in a sphere where success is indeed difficult to achieve. 

The attempts, however, are interesting, not only for their novelty and 
cleverness, but also for the peculiar spirit of allegorising which they repiesent. 
The spirit is not a naive poetic trait but a deliberate decadent trend which, 
in its remoteness from real life, revelled in abstract ideas and symbol*. Even 
if the themes are sometimes childish, the plays do not belong to the childhood 
of the drama. They are inspired, not by a spirit of fancy and mythology, 
but by a tendency towards philosophical and scholastic thinking, being pur- 
posely composed to illustrate some doctrinal thesis. It is perhaps difficult 
to turn a dogma into a drama, but such philosophical allegories as the story 
of Purarpjana 1 in the § fimad-bhagavata (iii. 25-28) might have suggested 
the method. The weakness, however, of this class of composition is that in 
taking abstract ideas as dramatis personae , it either givc*s them so much indi- 
viduality that their real intention is concealed, or so little that they are dull 
abstractions and nothing more. Most often they are cut-and-dried labels 

1 On this story there actually exist some later allegorical plays, e.g. the 
Puramjana-carita of Kr^nadatta (Rajendralala Mitra, Notices , No. 2000) and the 
Puratfijam-mtaka of Haridasa (Kielhorn, Catalogue of MSS . in Centred Provinces, 
No. 70). 
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neatly defined by reflective consciousness, logical concepts rather than natural 
facts, doctrinal formulas rather than live entities. The whole course of action 
is so clearly betrayed by the tell-tale characters that it loses all interest. 
Although conforming fully to the developed dramatic form and mode, the 
type touches the border of the real drama only when the tendency to symboli- 
cal, rather than literal, presentation prevails ; but in most cases we find that 
it is deliberately intended to convey religious and moral edification, or vo 
glorify pedantic scholasticism, by means of allegorical action and characteri- 
sation. In this respect, the Sanskrit allegorical drama of a more self-consci- 
ous epoch differs from the Middle English Morality, to which it bears only 
a superficial resemblance in its origin, spirit and treatment. It does not also 
possess the religious ardour and exaltation found in such masterpieces of 
allegorical tales as Bunyan’s Grace Abounding and Pilgrims Progress , which, 
in their blend of the personal element with the mystic, admit us to the 
tremendous spectacle of the spiritual struggles of a human soul and its un- 
speakable agonies. 

The date of Krsnamisra is fixed with some' certainty from his own 
references in the Prologue to one Gopala, at whose command the play was 
written to commemorate the victory of his friend, king Kirtivarman, over 
the Cedi king Karina. 2 As Kama is mentioned in an inscription dated 1042 
A.D., and as an inscription of the Candella king Kirtivarman is also dated 
1098 a. i)., it has been concluded that Krsnamisra belonged to the second half 
of the 11th century. 

The curious title of Kn^namisra's solitary work, the Prabodha-cmdro- 
daya , 3 or ‘the Moonrise of True Knowledge', suggests its theme. It is a 
profound philosophical allegory, in six acts, of the whole life of man, and not 
of particular virtue or vice, cast in the form of a dramatic strife between 
the forces of the human mind that lead to true knowledge and those that 
are opposed to them. It is conceived as an internecine struggle between the 
two powerful sons of the regal Mind ( Manas b born lespectively of his two 
wives, Activity (Pravrtti) and Repose (Nivrtti) and named king Confusion 
(Moha) and king Discrimination (Viveka). Among the faithful adherents 
of king Confusion, stand Love (Kama) and his wife Pleasure (Rati) ; Anger 
(Krodha) and Injury (Himsa) ; Egoism (Ahamkara) and his grandson 
Deceit (Dambha), born of Greed (Lobha) and Desire (Tr§ina) ; Heresy 

2 See Hultzsch and Kielhorn in Ep. Ind I, pp. 217 f., 325 ; V. A. Smith 
in IA, XXXVII, 1908, p. 143. The victory appears to have been won through the 
valour of Gopala, who may have been an ally ; but the commentator Mahe6vara 
thinks that he was a general (Senapati) of Kirtivarman. 

3 Ed. Bhavanicharan Sarman, with the comm, of Mahesvara, Calcutta 1832 ; 
ed. H. Brockhaus, Leipzig 1835, 1845 ; ed. V. L. Pansikah, with Napdillagopa’s 
Candrika and Ramadasa D5k$ita’s Prakasa comm., NSP, Bombay 1898 ( 2nd ed. 
1904). Trs. into Eng. by J. Taylor, Bombay 1886, 1893, 1916; into German by 
T. Goldstucker, Konigsberg 1842 ; into French by G. Deveze in Rev. de la Lm- 
guistique et de Philologie Comp., XXXII-XXXV, Paris 1899-1902. Bibliography 
by Schuyler in JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp. 194-96. 
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(Mithya-dr$ti) described as c. courtesan ; and Materialism represented by 
Carvaka. On the other <Jde are arrayed, but for the time being stand routed, 
the forces of king Discrimination, namely Reason (Mati), Duty (Dharma) 
Pity (Kanuoa), Goodwill (Maitri), Peace (Santi) and her mother Faith 
(iSraddha), Forgiveness (K$ama), Contentment (Santo$a), Judgment (Vas- 
tuvicara), Religious Devotion (Bhakti) and others. The plot is ingeniously 
developed by means of allegorical incidents, as well as by comic and erotic 
relishes, and centres round the accomplishment of the ult ; irate union of k’ne 
Discrimination (Viveka) and Sacred Lore (ITpanivad),, from uhLn is pre- 
dicted the overthrow of king Confusion by the bi r th o* True Knowledge 
(Prabodha) and Spiritual Wisdom (Vidya). As tne meeting ground of ail 
faiths and heresies, Benares is (aptly selected as the key- -pot which both 
parties attempt to occupy, but which becomes at the oi t* et the triumphant 
seat of Confusion. To ties is linked the episode of Peace (iSanti), who has 
lost her mother Faith (sraddha). and of the trials of the assailed Faith who 
is saved by Devotion (Bhakti). The first episode, cleverly conceived, deli- 
neates the desperate plight of Peace, who searches in vain for Faith in Jain- 
ism, Buddhism and Brahmanism (Soma Cult) ; each appears with a wife 
claiming to be Faith, but Peace cannot recognise her mother in these dis- 
torted forms. After the vicissitudes of the great struggle and ultimate triumph 
of the good party, the old Mind is disconsolate over the loss of his progeny 
Confusion and his wife Activity ; but true Doctrine, the Vedanta, appears, 
disabuses him of false ideas and advises him to settle down with the other 
remaining wife, Rdpose, who is worthy of him. In the end, the Supreme Lord 
appears as Being or Puru?a ; Discrimination is united with Sacred Lore ; and 
the prophecy is fulfilled by the birth of True Knowledge out of the union. 

With such abstract and essentially scholastic subject-matter, it is difficult 
to produce a drama of real interest. But it is astonishing that, apart from 
the handicaps inherent in the method and purpose, Kr$i>amisra succeeds, 
to a remarkable degree, in giving us an ingenious picture of the spiritual 
struggle of the human mind in the dramatic form of a vivid conflict, in which 
the erotic, comic and devotional interests are cleverly utilised. In form, the 
work is arranged as a regular comedy and does not differ from the ordinary 
play. With regard to dialogue and metrical arrangement, it is not inferior ; 
and the amusing scenes of various forms of hypocrisy, arrogance and ped- 
antry show considerable power of lively satire. On the doctrinal side, the 
composition attempts to synthesise Advaitic Vedanta with Vi^nu bhakti, but 
the philosophical and didactic content does not make it heavily pedantic 
nor insipidly doctrinarian. Even if represented by personified abstractions, 
the theme is made a matter of common internal experience, and not an abs- 
truse theological exercise. The allegorising is consistent, and there is no 
frigidity in the plot ; we follow it with interest and curiosity as much as we 
follow the unfolding of a dramatic spectacle. On the literary side also Krana- 
mi§ra can fi^me fine sentences and stanzas of both emotional and reflective 
kinds. Admitting all this, it would be idle, however, to pretend that the 
author, despite his dramatic grasp and inventiveness, is completely successful 
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in shaping his abstract ideas into living persons. The method of presenting 
a single trait, instead of the whole man, in a magnified form, and of attach- 
ing a descriptive label to it, can hardly be expected to produce life-like results. 
The gift of satire and realism, as well as of poetry, which the author un- 
deniably possesses, saves his pictures from being caricatures ; but his religious 
ardour is never so passionate and his poetic fancy never so enchanting as to 
enable him (as they enable Bunyan and Spenser partially) to clothe his 
abstract qualities with vivid personality, and compel our sympathy with his 
shadowy personages as with real beings. Nevertheless, of all such plays in 
Sanskrit, Krspamisra’s work must be singled out as an attractive effort of 
much real merit. 

The other allegorical plays are elaborate, but in no way commendable, 
productions. Their number is quite respectable, 1 but most of them arc 
comparatively little known. Even their titles, without going further, often 
suggest and fully explain their theme and character. The work which stands 
next in date and sustained effort, but not in dramatic quality, is the Moha- 
pwmjaya 7, or ‘ Conquest of Confusion ’ of Yasahpala, son of Dhanadadeva 
and Rukmi|nl of the Modha family of Gujarat and himself a minister of 
Caulukya Kumarapala’s successor, Ajayapala (1229-32 a.d.). It is a play 
in five acts, and the title itself indicates the influence of Kr?|namisra’s work ; 
but it is composed chiefly in the interest of Jainism and is furnished with 
a few concrete historical characters, surrounded by personifications of ab- 
stract qualities. It describes the conversion of Kumarapala into Jainism by 
the famous Acarya Hemacandra, both of whom, of course, appear in the 
play ; but it also utilises the erotic Nafika motif of the king’s marriage with 
Krpasundarl, who is a real personage but who is figured from her name as 
the incarnation of Beautiful Compassion, the marriage taking place through 
the efforts of the minister Pupyaketu, the Banner of Merit, and with the 
ministration of Hemacandra as the priest. As a plddge Kumarapala agrees 
to banish the seven sins (Gambling, Flesh-eating, Drinking, Slaughter, Theft 
and Adultery, Concubinage being overlooked) and abolishes the practice of 
confiscating the property of heirless persons ; while with the help of Hema- 
candra, armoured in his Y\oga-sd$tra and made invincible by his Vitaraga- 
stuti , the king succeeds in removing the siege laid on Man’s Mind by king 
Confusion. There is some historical interest in the delineation of the acti- 
vities of Jainism and Kumarapala’s beneficent regulations, but the literary 
merit of the work need not be exaggerated. The erotic episode is ineffective, 
and tiie presentation of the vices, on the model of Krsnamisra’s work, is a 
feeble and unconvincing attempt. 

The Caitanyd-cmdrodaya* of Paramananda-dasa-sena Kavikarnapura, 

4 For a list sec Sten Konow, Indisc he Drama, pp. 93-96. 

5 Ed. Muni Caturvijaya, Gaekwad’s Orient. Series, Baroda, 1918. 

6 Ed. Rajendralala Mitra, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, 1854 ; ed. Kroarnath and 
V. L. Panasikar, NSP, Bombay 1906. For a detailed account of the work and 
author, see S. K. De, Vai^nava Faith and Movement in Bengal , Chs. II and VII. 
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son of Sivananda of KaTcanapalli fRanotfapiada!) Bengal, was composed in 
1572 a.d. at the command of Gajapati Prataparudra of Orissa. It is, in 
essence, a dramatised account of Caitanya’s life at Navadvipa and Puri. 
Even if it introduces allegorical (e.g., Maitri, Bhakti, Adharma, Viraga, etc.) 
and mythical (e.g. Niarada, Radha, Kr$na, etc. in the inset play) figures as 
a subsidiary contrivance, as well as the device of a mythological play inserted 
into the real play, it is not really an allegorical play, for the action does rot 
hinge upon the allegorical element. Kavikarpapura is a iacJt* w: T , but he 
conceives himself as a poet and devotee rather than as a sober historian. 11 ie 
work affords an interesting glimpse into the atmospiieie Oi Caitanyaism and 
records some tradition which the poet’s father (who figures in the piety) u c 
an elderly disciple of Caitanya might have handed down but with it c mud- 
dled theological discourse.-, weak characterisation and rhetorical embellish- 
ments, it neither brings out adequately the spiritual significance of Caitanya’s 
life nor attains much distinction as a dramatic or historical contribution. 

It would be enough if such of the remaining plays of this type, as are 
better known, are briefly noticed he»e, for they are works of no outstanding lit- 
erary merit. There is some vivid portraiture, as well as some sharp satire ard 
ingenious fancy, but the reflective, theological and allegorical side gets alto- 
gether the better of the dramatic, pictorial and poetic. To the 16th centuiy 
belongs the Dharma-vijaya 7 of Bhudeva Sukla, which allegorises in five acts 
the advantages of a life of spiritual duty, and introduces, besides the usual 
personifications of virtues and vices, characters like Poetry (Kavita), Prakrta 
and Poetic Figure (Alarnkara). The Vidya-parimya , 8 * 10 composed by Veda- 
kavi, but dutifully ascribed to the author’s patron Anandaraya Makhin, son 
of Nrsimha of Bharadvaja Gotra (who was Anandarao Peshwa, minister of 
Sarabhoji of Tanjore, 1711-29 a.d.), describes in seven acts the marriage of 
king JIva (Individual Soul) and Vidya (Spiritual Wisdom), with the usual 
paraphernalia of theology and erotic imagery ; while the Jtv cinanrfa'' of the 
same poet, also in seven acts, apparently written earlier for Sahji of Tanjore 
(1687-1711 a.d. ) , is a work of similar import but of little dramatic merit. 
The Arm today a, V) in five acts, of the Maithila Gckulanatha, son of PStam- 
bara and UmadevI, a court-poet of Fateh Shah of Srinagar (about 1615 
a.d. ) , similarly depicts the allegorical progress of JTva from creation to anni- 


7 Ed. Narayan Sastri Khisie in Saraswatii Bhavana Texts Series, Benares 
1930 ; also ed. Grantha-ratna-malfi. iii, Nos. 6-7, Bombay, 1889-90. The Raau- 
vilasa of Bhudeva Sukla was composed about 1550 An. ( ABORI , XIII, p. 185). 

8 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1893. The work expressly 
mentions in the Prologue the Prabodha-candmdaya , Samkalpu-suryodaya and Bhd 
vana-puru§ottama. The last named work was composed in five acts by Srinivasa 
Atiratrayajin. son of Bhavasvamin and Lak$mi, of Surasamudra (a place between 
Tanjore and Madura). It is noticed by Burnell in his Cat. of Skt. MSS. m the 
Tanjore Palace Library, p. 170. 

» Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1891. 

10 Ed. Sivadatta and K, P. Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1897. The work was 
composed in 1693 a.l>, 
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hrlation. The Sridama-carita 11 of Samara j a DIk$ita, composed in 1681 a.d., 
deals, in a mixed allegorical form in five acts, with the legend of Sridama, 
a companion of Krsina, in which the hero, a favourite of Learning (Saras- 
vati) but obnoxious to Prosperity (Lak$mi), is assailed by Poverty and Folly, 
but is ultimately saved by the virtuous agents of Kr$na. Even less interesting 
are the elaborate South Indian plays, the Samkalpa-suryodaya, in ten acts, of 
Venkafanatha Vefdantadcsika Kavitarkikasirpha, 12 and the Yatiraja-vijaya 
or Vedani\a-vilasa, in six acts, of Varadiacarya or Ammal Acarya, 34 both of 
which give a dreary allegory of the triumph of Ramianuja’s doctrine, and 
illustrate in its extreme form the use of the allegorical drama for the purpose 
of sectarian propaganda. 


n Analysed in Wilson, Hindu Theatre , Vol. II, p. 404 f. On Samaraja’s date 
(latter part of the 17th century) and works, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 
320 ; P. K. Code in ABOR1, X. pp. 158-59, where mention is made of another 
work of Samaraja on Kamaisastra, entitled Rati-kallolim, and composed in 1719 
A.D. His Srrigdrdmrta-lahari is published in Kavyamala, Gucchaka xiv. 

12 Ed. E. Srinivasaciiarya, Conjccvaram, 1914 ; ed. K. Narayanacharya 
and D. R. Iyengar, Sri-Vanl-vilasa Press, Srirangam, 1917 (acts i-v), with Eng. 
trans. ; also ed. in the Pandit , xxviii-xxxii (1906-10), xxxiv (1912), xxxvii (1915) 
and xxxviii (1916). The author, better known as Vedantadesika only, was a versa- 
tile teacher and polygraph, who flourished in the latter half of the 13th century. 
The work is written obviously on the model of Kr$namisra’s Prabodha-candrodaya , 
but it is adapted to the tenets of the author’s own school, and follows pedantically, 
in the arrangement of its acts, the order of topics of the V edanta-sutra. 

1 1 Ed. K. Viraraghava Tatacarya, Kumbhakonam, 1902. 

14 The author, son of Ghatikasata Sudarsanacarya, was a Vai§nava teacher 
of KancI in the latter half of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th century. But 
see E. V. Vira Rachavacharya in Journal of Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, , II, 
pt. i; (1941), who would place Varadacarya in the 14th century. 
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III. Ceramics Ska^s and Leadings. Shell, Ivory, Faience, Sjz. 

By 

Dr. A. D. PUSALKER, m.a. ll.r., pu.d. 

Representations on the Seals : Many of the seals show animals pre- 
sumably sacred to the gods of the city. The so-calitd unico a, resembling either 
an antelope of heavy build or an ox with a tufted! tail, occurs on about 700 
seals. The unicorn might have had the place pa the early Indian symbolun 
that it afterwards held in Persian mythology. In fiom of the unicorns v>n 
the seals, there is a curious standard-like object the lo,ver portion of which 
is a bowl-like receptacle standing on an upright support. The object above 
the bowl looks like a cage, sometimes closed on the top, which sometimes lias 
a knob or handle. Next in honour, a poor second, comes the short-horned 
bull (60 seals), which is always found with its head lowered and twisted 
slightly to one side, as if the animal were just about to charge. On some 
specimens an ornamental collar appears round the neck of the beast. The 
wrinkles and the dewlap have usually; been faithfully represented. In every 
case, a flat-bottomed low manger (or feeding trough according to Dr. 
Hunter) 11 with concave sides is found in front of the bull below its head. 
The suggestion that the manger was probably of basket work has been sup- 
ported by seal 370 {Fur. Exc .), where woven pattern is clearly seen." 4 Dr. 
Hunter has shown that this manger is a kind of sympathetic magic as it is 
placed only before wild animals ; the mythical animals have no manger. 3 '' 
I he manna of representation of the bull on vseals has no exact parallel in 
Elam or Sumer ; and hence it seems to be an Indian conception. The 
examples of bulls in belligerent attitude in these countries differ materially 
from the Indian examples. No. 661 {Fur. Exc.) represents the scene of two 
bulls in a combat, the first of iits kind i o be found in India. No instance 
of such scenes is found in early Sumerian or Elamite art, but they are com- 
mon in Egypt. One round seal found in the pre-Dynastic cemetery at Ur re- 
sembles certain Indus Valley seals in material and shape, presenting th< 
short-horned bull with lowered head and a couple of signs resembling the 
Indus Valley pictographs. It has been suggested that the short-horned ani- 
mal is a bison ; but it has no hump and the horns are not sufficiently curved; 
perhaps the beast represents a cross between the ox and the bison, 3 ’ 1 Then 
comes the Brahmani bull (39 seals) with its characteristic hump on the 
shoulders. The representation of this animal on seal 337 where it is gar- 
landed has been marvellously executed ; in feeling and in the careful por- 

* Continued frotm Bharatiya Vidyd , IV, p. 84. 

:n JR AS, 1932, p. 472. » Mackay, Fur. Exc., p. 327. 

35 JR AS, 1932, p. 472. m Cf. Majumdar, Exp. in Sind, p. 52. 
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trayal ol the muscles it will compare favourably with early glyptic ait any- 
where. The original habitat of this bull is yet to be ascertained ; but it can 
be definitely associated with the Indus Valley civilisation since Indian 
humped cattle are shown to possess immensely long horns. Humped cattles 
were known in Elam, Assyria, and pre-flood Ur. The elephant, which is 
carefully portrayed with its trunk recalling the African species, occurs on 
34 seals. It is rarely represented on pottery . Excepting No. 648 {Fur. Exc.), 
all seals show the elephant of the Indian type with a straight back and com- 
paratively small ears. The manger appears only on one seal (PI. CXI I, 369, 
MIC). The absence of manger is explained by Friederichs 37 as due to the 
elephant being represented as walking, and walking animals need> no crib. 
On a cylinder seal unearthed by Dr. Frankfort at Tell Asmar in Meso- 
potamia,^ a fine representation of an Indian elephant appears in company 
with a rhinoceros and a gliarial, and appears from its style, to have been cut 
most certainly in India. Cylinder seals being rare, both at Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa, and common in Sumer, it is remarkable that purely Indian 
devices should have been engraved on a seal of this shape. Possibly, Dr. 
Frankfort’s seal was used by an Indian trader in Sumer who selected the 
cylindrical foim as perha'jw more convenient m that country than the stamp 
seal, for marking clay documents {and the like. The existence of the tiger is 
proved by its representation on 18 seals. The same kind of manger associated 
with short-horned bull is found with the tiger. In No. 518 {Fur. Exc.) it is 
of a different shape. Seal 259 {Fur. Exc.) bears the most realistic represen- 
tation of a tiger, shown with open mouth and protruding tongue, as is' the 
lion in Western Asiatic art, in contrast with Egypt wheie the animal is less 
ferocious in appearance. The presence of the trough would suggest that 
tigers were sometimes kept in captivity. Next comes the rhinoceros ( 12 seals) 
which is single-horned. The excrescences on the skin are indicated either 
by finely drilled holes or by hatched lines. In every case, the animal is ren- 
dered with extreme fidelity cVcn to the wicked pig-like eye. Manger occurs 
in two seals. In No. 140 {Fur. Exc.) the cult object associated exclusively 
with the urus bull is found ; the head is very similar to the urus except ears 
and horn, and also the body excepting warty excrescences. It seems to be a 
composite animal of a new form with the cult object of urus. Perhaps the 
mingling of two cults is evidenced here. On No. 651, the rhinoceros is depicted 
with greatest fidelity. The buffalo represented with its characteristic attitude 
with nose up sniffling the air, apparently in a belligerent mood is found on 11 
seals. The head is portrayed, as in early Sumer, to show both horns. 
Manger appears in most of the seals. Gharials or fish-eating crocodiles appear 
on 6 seals. One cylinder seal (No. 488, Fur. Exc.) shows fish in the jaws of 
the reptile. 39 Gharial is found also on two sealings. It is found in the Indus. 
It cannot be said whether Gharial wjas held sacred in the Indus Valley. The 

■ 7 Der Alte Orient, p. 19; cf. Fur. Exc., p. 329. 3R ABIA, 1932, PI. Ib. 

39 Dr. Mackay records that the peculiar Indian device of the gharial with a 
fish in its mouth is never seen on Sumerian seals {JRSA, 82, p. 217), 
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antelope appears on 5 seals. On 9 eal 3 {Fur. Exc.) it is shown with the cult 
object associated with mus bull ; the inscription has been removed from the 
seal. The goat with its horizontal, spiral horns and short up turned tail 
appears to have been) copied from the domestic variety, excepting that it 
wears human face. On seal 670 (Fur. Exc.) is inscribed a domesticated 
goat, but it is looking backwards. A mountain goat appears on seals 554 
and 673 (Fur. Exc.). It is at present an open question whether the two 
animals on cylinder seal No. 488 (Fur. Exc.) are goats oi antelooes, as al i -o 
the two animals beneath the seated god’ on seal 420. t Scorpion i 3 yet to be 
identified amongst the Tndus Valley pictographs. U app ars nowhere on 'he 
pottery, nor on the seals or sealings. We veiy rarely! find a lively soecimen 
in the ruins of Mohenjo-Daro or in the country arourd. Dr. Mackay states 
that frog is possibly represented on seal 45 (Fur, Exc.; and that this is he 
first representation of this animal hitherto found. 40 It fiiay be observed, 
however, that the animal does not look like a frog. The lion is not repiesented 
at all. 

Another group of seals slk/ws a procession in which the image of the 
unicorn is carried on a standard. Behind it, is carried the curious cult object, 
perhaps a center, which is always shown with it. Before it, is another object, 
which exactly resembles the standard with -a long streamer peculiar to pro- 
Dynastic Egypt. 

Some seals represent mythological creatures. A male human figure, with 
bull’s ears, horns, hoofs and tail, which is common on Mesopotamian seals, 
occurs on 2 seals (Nos. 356, 357) which is called Eabani or Enkidu by Sir 
John Marshall and Dr. Mackay 41 According to Dr. Frankfort, “ it is 
safest not to put a name to this creature ; for it is not at all certain that it 
was called Eabani or Enkidu by the ancients” ; while Mr. Brailsford secs 
in the seals, a female connected with the tree of life. 43 The man in seal 358 
is engaged in working shadoof whose counterpoise is seen at the end of the 
pole above and behind his head. 

Composite animals are shown on a few seals. On seal 378 it is shown 
with its tail armed with phincers. Seals 24 and 494 (Fur. Exc.) represent a 
combination of urus-like animal with two other heads, of antelope and short- 
horned bull. Possibly the owner sought] the aid of three deities Four seals 
(Nos. 411, 450, 521, 636, Fur. Exc.) have the curious human- faced animal, 
with fore-legs of an ox-like animal, and the striped hind-quarters and feet re- 
sembling those of a! tiger. There are short curved horns and the human face 
shown fn profile, which apparently has an elephant’s trunk hanging from the 
chin and a pair of tusks. There is thus a fusion of three, possibly four, animals 
with the human form, which perhaps represented a deity that was worshipped 
at Mohenjo-Daro. As this composite creature wears garlands on seal repre- 
sentations, Dr. Mackay thinks that it was perhaps portrayed in statue form. 44 
Composite animals are wellknown' in ancient art in other parts of the world, 


40 Mackay, Fur. Exc., p. 331. 41 MIC, p. 357 ; Fur. Exc., p. 657. 

4 2 ABIA , 1934, p. 10, 43 AP, 1932, p. 640 n. 44 Fur. Exc., p. 333, 
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and are supposed to have been invented in Sumer and Elam. “It is not 
outside the bounds of possibility that the conception of a composite animal 
originated in India and spread! from there? gradually to the west by the land 
route/' 45 These composite animals appear only on seals of earlier occupa- 
tions as none have been found above the level-12-6'. But as they are not 
numerous, it may be quite by chance that none were found in the upper 
strata. 40 » 

Except in inscriptions where human figure frequently appears as a 
pictograph, we rarely find examples of human form as a main, motif. Seal 
222 {Fur. Exc.) represents the figure, probably of a deity, seated in a yogic 
attitude with heels pressed together on a bull-legged dais. Arms are out- 
stretched on either side, with a large number of bracelets on each arm. The 
headdress consists of a twig with pipal-Wke leaves, to the base of which are 
fastened horns separate from the head. The figure has three faces, one in 
front and two in profile. Seal 235 ( Fur. Exc.) has a similar figure with 
minor variations. There is also another seal found in earlier excavations, 
(he figure on which has been identified by Sir John Marshall with isiva, 
with his trident and animals. 47 Pictographic signs on these three seals have 
no relation to the figure, and are probably the* names of the owners of the 
seals. Dr. Mack ay suggests seal 279 (Fur. Exc.) to be a representation of 
a belief like the legend of Dundubh! whom isiva and other gods attacked with 
tridents, spears, etc. 4 * No barbed spear has yet been found* at Mohenjo- 
Daro, though found at Ur. The scene on seal 510 (Fur. Exc ) may represent 
an episode connected with the hunting of the wild buffalo ; or perhaps it 
may be a god attacking his enemies Buffalo is regarded as the vahona of 
Yama in Hindu mythology. Man seated in a tree with a tiger below appears 
on a number of seals. It therefore seems that the scent' represents a legend 
which was very popular. On seal 430 (Fur. Exc.) tree goddess or spirit, in 
a pipal tree appears to a kneeling worshipper behind whom stands a goat 
with a human face. Below are seven votaries each dressed in a short kilt 
and wearing a long pigtail and a spray of leaves or a feather in the hair. 
Dr. Mackay regards the worshipper also as a goddess, but of a lower degree. 4 ' 1 
The goat with a human face is certainly not a sacrificial animal. The combi- 
nation of a woman with a tiger’s body on seal 347 (Fur. Exc.) is entirely 
new to us ; but it is not like the centaur, because the forelegs are human. The 
figure on seal 437 {Fur. Exc.) has been identified with Durga, whose vehicle 
is the tiger. It may be Siva, if the figure is male. 

Trees seldom appear on the seals, though they are fairly common on the 
sealings. Pipal is represented on most of the seals bearing tree motifs ; babul 


4r> Mackay, op. cit., p. 333. 

4(1 The cult object has been replaced by manger (Seal 330, Fur. Exc.) and by 
a dancing figure with a tail (Seal 316, Fur. Exc.). Dr. Mackay take9 the latter 
to be a human figure wearing a mask and false tail for a ceremonial dance {Fur. 
Exc., p. 334). * 

47 PI. XII, 17 ; MIC, pp. 53-56. 4S Fur. Exc ., p. 336, 

4 9 Fur. Exc., p. 338. 
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is found on some. On 909 and 522 (Fur. Exc .) occurs some kind of acacia. 

Solar Motif : The divinity of which the urus-like animal was the symbol, 
may have been a solar deity, if the curious object with rays on seal 641 (Fur 
Exc.) is accepted as the sun-disc. With the exception of some doubtful repre- 
sentations on painted pottery, neither the sun, moon nor stars appear any- 
where in the art of the ancient Indus Valley, though they frequently occur on 
early seals and painted pottery of Sumer and Elam. 

As already observed, seal 30 (Fur. Exc.) clearly l>*a«s a representation 
of a ship of which representations are rare at Mohenio-Daro. Ino vessel lias 
been described earlier. " 

Mr. "Majumdar in his Explorations in Sind, has given illustiations and 
descriptions of the seals excavated in the various sites.- 11 At jhukar, was found 
a square seal of steatite bearing a figure of unicorn and .t one of pictograpuic 
characters similar in every respect to the Indus seals. Out of the three seals 
at Chanhu-Daio, the shield sign on PI. XVII. 38 (Expl. in Sind) is interest- 
ing as it occurs for the first time in the Indus Valley. PI. XVII. 44 (Expl. 
in Sind) probably depicts the pi pal tret*. At Ivohumjo-Daro was found a 
steatite boss seal bearing about a dozen pictographic signs in a line and the 
device of the unicorn. As the unicorn shares the features of both the bull 
and the antelope, Mr. Majumdar opines that it may correspond to the 
Gomiga mentioned in Vedic literature/’ 2 

The uses to which the seals were) put at Mohcnjo-Daro have been the 
subject matter of some conjectures. They were not labels denoting the parti- 
cular substances and amounts, despite the apparently numerous numbers on 
them, because they are mostly carved elaborately in stone. The large varia- 
tions in the inscriptions speak against their use as money. To take them as 
amulets is impossible, for in that case the reversed writing, as compared with 
that on the embossed, stamped and moulded objects, on 99% of these, objects, 
cannot be accounted for ; and further, the fact of most of the seals having 
a projecting boss at the back, seems to disprove the conjectural use of these 
seals as amulets. The reversed writing can only be explained as intended 
for reproduction by sealing. These seals do not always seem to have been 
carried on the person as is seen from their great number and from the fact 
that they were found from the houses of the rich and poor alike. It is perhaps 
significant that no sealing has been found as yet impressed with these seals. 
Dr. Hunter accounts for the absence by suggesting that “ their purpose was 
the stamping of unbaked clay to be. carried outside the city with the offer- 
ings.” 1 " That use is possible, but not absolutely certain. That every family 
possessed a seal does not necessarily mean that they had a religious purpose. 
“ Possibly, however, the combined functions of seal, amulet (with dates in 
days?) and ex-voto may furnish a fairly adequate account of the situation; 
frequently constant design with mostly variant inscription.” 34 Dr. Fabri sug- 


co Bharatiya Vrdyd, III, p. 154. 11 Exp. in Sind, pp. 11, 38, 52. 

12 Exp. in Sind, p. 52, also note. 1j JR AS, 1932, p. 471, 

34 F. W, T(homas), JRAS, 1932, p. 460, 
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gests that the seals are of a commercial character, of the nature of I.O.U.s. 5 "* 
These seals bear no resemblance to foreign seals, either in devices or picto- 
graphs or even in shape. Only three cylinder seals have been found so far, 
the most popular form in Mesopotamia. In Egypt, the cylinder seal gave 
place to the stamp seal. At Jemdet Nasr, both forms are found together, 
while in Elam, stamp seals antedate the cylinder form.™ 

Sealings : Only 30 seal impressions have been found of which 13 &re 
of faience and the rest, of baked clay. Only two of these (PI. CXVI. 6,30) 
could have been produced from the types of seals described already. These 
seal impressions are divided into four classes, viz. (i) rectangular or square 
tablets, (ii) triangular prisms, (Hi) round tablets, and (iv) pottery vessels. 
PI. CXVI. 1 shows six human figures in a row, with a goat in front facing a 
tree with a human figure in centre, while below them is a kneeling figure with 
a bladed object in one hand. Composite animals, rhinoceros, unicorn, gharial, 
a file of animals, etc., are found in the various impressions. On two triangular 
prisms appears the same scene of four men carrying standards, the central one 
showing a unicorn (PI. CXVI. 5, 8). PI. CXVI. 14 shows on! one face an 
elephant, a rhinoceros, a tiger and a cat-like animal, below a fish and a gharial 
with fish in mouth. The other side has a file of animals, unicorn, cow, short- 
homed bull and rhinoceros, below a jungle fowl and gharial. On the third 
side are two goats eating from a tree, a jungle fowl, men pushing a goat-like 
animal and an antelope-like animal with two heads. There are six seal im- 
pressions of round tablets, all slightly varying in detail, having the short-horn- 
ed bull and the rhinoceros with the manger in front (PI. CXVI, 28), the 
unicorn (PI. CXVI, 30), etc. On the impressions of pottery vessels, the ins- 
criptions are better impressed than the animals. Further Excavations record 
only 7 objects which were certainly once affixed to a matting or a rough 
textile ; others were used as charms or amulets. Amuletic sealings are rare, 
as they were possibly carried in a case or a jx>uch on the person, and there- 
fore less likely to be lost. Practically all are damaged by rubbing. Amulets 
are made of either faience or pottery since both lend themselves to moulding. 
Pottery sealings are best and clearest. They are moderately baked and of 
light pink colour ; some are entirely coated with a red slip. No special variety 
of clay was used. Faience amulets were made of a granular grey substance 
of a very porous nature, or of an equally glazed paste, yellow throughout. 

Copper Tablets : The copper tablets are flat and rectangular or square 
in shapes. They have either an animal or human figure on one side and the 
inscription on the other ; or the inscription on both sides. The figures and 
signs are carefully cut with a burin. They were cast first and then hammered 
smooth. Various animals are inscribed on the tablets ; and they always face 
to the right except antelopes which look backwards over their shoulders. In 
further excavations were also unearthed copper tablets in considerable num- 
bers in buildings of late period. These tablets are invariably covered with a 
thick patina. After cleaning, if the tablet is not too much corroded, the animal 

~ ™ 7c,Tp. 5i~ 


=« MIC, p. 381, also n 3, 
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or the inscription appears in iaint dark red lines upon the lighter red of the 
copper, the incisions being filled in .vith cupreous oxide. On some of these 
tablets is inscribed the endless rope pattern whicn had a magical significance, 
being regarded as a- symbol of longevity. It appears likely, therefore, that 
these tablets were used as amulets. 

Some of these copper tablets were cut to definite sizes, and there are three 
shapes, viz. long and narrow ; square or nearly so ; and rectangular. Long 
narrow tablets were evidently used only for inscription, and square tablets ware 
used either for inscription or for annuals. It cannot be defioi Jy stated 
whether the tablets were cut or sawn. The tablet illustrated in PI. LXXXT1. 
6 {Fur. Exc.), probably of bronze, is of unusual foim, 085" in dumeter and 
()■ 12" thick, bearing the same inscription on both sides. The obverse has a 
composite animal, and the reverse has the familiar urus U»e animal with ; ts 
cult object before it. It was probably carried as an amulet and is the first 
of its kind to be found. 

These tablets could not have been used as seals, since they are only lightly 
incised. “ These copper tablets,” says Dr. Hunter, “ are generally regarded 
as late ; and possibly by this time the original purpose of engraving the sacred 
animal on seals had been lost sight of, and had, by the time of these copper 
tablets become merely heraldic.” 07 He regards these tablets as coins or stamp- 
ed ingots. 08 Dr. Mackay™ controverts this view, because though there is 
resemblance in shape and size in the case of some, there is no agreement in 
weight, and great importance was given at Mohenjo-Daro to accuracy. They 
cannot be regarded as ingots for none are of sufficient size to be useful in 
the manufacture of anything else, and nobody would take the trouble to incise 
carefully on both sides of ingots devices destined to be lost in the melting pot 
or by the hammer. In the opinion of Prof. Gordon Child*:, the term “ seal ” 
is conventional, and the objects thus denoted must be classed as ritual — a 
learned way of saying that we have no notion what they were for. 00 

Shell : Shell is extensively used especially in the making of ornaments 
and pieces of inlay. Natural shells comprise several genera, and were used as 
material for the shell-worker or worn as beads or amulets. Most of the shells 
are of the variety known as Fasciolaria trapezium Linn, which, along with 
other shells, might have come from places along the coast of India and the 
Persian Gulf. Mussel shell was also fairly common and was probably used 
as a spoon. Oliva were worn as ornaments and had some amuletic value 
attached to them. Cockle shells were probably used, as in early Sumer, to hold 
cosmetics. Only one cowrie shell has been found upto now, (and it appears 
that it was neither used as an amulet nor? as currency. 01 Cowrie is used in 
Sind and other parts of India as a protection against evil eye, and as a ferti- 
lity charm. Sank, which is at present used for manufacturing bangles, was 
also used as is seen from Col. Sewell's report. 011 Mother of Pearl is cons- 


57 JRAS, 1932, p. 473. 08 JRAS , 1932, p. 474. • Fur. Exc., p. 369. 

60 New Light on the Most Ancient East , London, 1934, p. 218. 

« Fur. Exc., p. 582. « MiC, p. 665. 
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Daro or at Harappa . 70 

Metals and Minerals : We shall now consider each metal and mineral 
found in the Indus Valley with reference to its probable source, mode of 
manufacturing articles from it and the various articles made from it. Gold 
evidently takes the first place among metals, and out of the various likely 
sources indicated for the gold found in the Indus Valley, South India is held 
to be the most probable one, as in addition to the undoubted connections esta- 
blished with the South, the electron that is found alloyed in the Mohenjo- 
Daro gold occurs also in the Kolar gold mines and in those in the Anantpur 
District. 71 Excepting needles which were used for sewing or netting all articles 
of gold are personal ornaments. Different kinds of beads of gold were vari- 
ously made by soldering cup-like pieces together, or by casting or by beating 
out and soldering together. Bangles had a small hole at each end, and were 
made, without soldering, of thin sheet gold with the metal slightly overlap- 
ping on the inside. Gold terminals also were made from thin sheet metal. 
Conical gold caps were made by beating and bending, with a gold loop sol- 
dered at the pointed tip. Spacers were made by soldering the globular beads 
together. Gold fillets were of thin gold with a small hole at each rounded 
end and another at the bottom of the V-shaped piece in the middle. 

Though gold cannot by any means be said to be rare at Mohenjo-Daro, 
the supply of silver was more ample. Southern India may have been the source 
of the Indus supplies, if the ancients knew how to separate silver from gold ; 
but the art of separating silver from lead being more ancient, Afghanistan, 
Armenia and Persia range among the possible sources. Large globular silver 
beads were cast or beaten out ; there were no spacers and terminals in silver. 
Ear-rings were made of silver wire roughly bent round with ends overlapping. 
A silver finger ring with its bezel having a design of crosses and semi-crosses, 
is a simple strip of silver roughly soldered to the bezel. Silver bracelets, slight- 
ly oval in shape, were made on core like gold bracelets. 

Copper and bronze are found side by side to the lowest level at Mohenjo- 
Daro. It is not yet definite whether bronze was natural or artificial. 72 Coppei 
may have come from Raj pu tana, Baluchistan or Madras. The use of bronze 
instead of copper for the utensils at Mohenjo-Daro indicates a great advance 
in metal working. Copper vessels were raised from sheet metal ; those of 
bronze by the process called cire perdue, and, according to the Archaeological 
Chemist, not by beating out of sheet bronze as is held by Dr. Mackay . 73 
Needles and awls were made of copper or bronze, the eyes being formed either 
by drilling holes close together and then breaking the intervening material, or 
by bending the head over as in some pre-Sargonic needles made at Kish.f 74 
Copper and bronze finger rings were generally made of coiled wire. 78 

70 Bharatiya Vidya, III, p. 147. 71 MIC, p. 29 ; also Pascoe, o>p. cit., p. 674. 

n Mackay {Fur. Exc., p. 445) has no doubt that bronze was as much used 
in the lower levels as in the upper occupations. 73 MIC, p. 489 n 1. 

74 Mackay, Rep. on Exc. of “ A ” Cemetery, Pt. I, PI. XIX, 11.. 

78 Other articles are knives, daggers, saws, fish-hooks, chisels', rods, blades, axes, 
spacers, terminals, beads, razors, mirrors, kohl- sticks, chains?, weapons, statues, etc. 
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Lead was extensively mined in various parts of ancient India, on account 
of association of silver \vith it. Dr. Hamid’s analysis of the sample of lead 
revealed no traces of silver, while minute traces have oeen found in the samples 
submitted to the Sumer Committee. 78 Mohenjo-Daro lead, according to Sir 
Edwin Pascoe, may well (have come from Ajmer. 77 

Building stone was as lare in ancient Sind as it is even now. White or 
pale-coloured lime-stone, gypsum and alabaster were found at Sukkar, in 
Kirthar mountains or in Kathiawad. Yellow jesalmeiv, steatite and dark 
grey slate were obtainable from Rajputana, while gneiss and oasait were 
generally found in the neighbourhood. Others w^r^ th varieties of lime- 
stones, sandstones and chert. 78 

Among the semi-precious stones used for o r naments weie : the agate, with 
its numerous varieties such as camel ian, chalcedony, »>nyx, etc. ; jasjx.r : 
plasma, jadeite ; amazon ; amethyst ; blood stone ; azure-blue nephaline 
soda-lite ; etc. Amazon and, 1 amethyst are indicated from the south, and lapis 
lazuli, turquoise and jadeite from the west ; plasma, agate, jasper and blood- 
stone came from Rajputana anti Kathiawad. 79 All these were used for manu- 
facturing beads, necklaces and girdles, regard being paid to the colour scheme, 
sizes and markings of the beads. Some unfinished beads of agate show that 
they were shaped and smoothed before being bored, for the translucency 
of the polished stone helped the lapidary in drilling straight. Boring 
was done from both ends with pieces of thin copper rod and emery powder ; 
in some cases both ends did not meet in the middle. 

Bitumen was largely used for waterproofing and other purposes in the 
buildings at Mohenjo-Daro. Out of the various probable sources, Baluchis- 
tan is the nearest place to Mohenjo-Daro. 80 Red ochre may have come from 
Harmuz and other islands on the Persian Gulf or from Cutch and Central 
India. 81 Baluchistan probably supplied green earth (glauconite), and lollin- 
gite came from Kashmir, Punjab, Chitral, or from countries to the west. 82 


76 MIC, p. 524. 

77 MIC, p. 677. Tin is not separately found but always alloyed with copper, 
called bronze. 

78 Among the articles may be included vessels, strainers, jar stands, boxes, 
mules, door-sockets, weights, palettes, lattice screens, statuettes', cult objects, phallic 
emblems, weapons, seals, beads, hair pin heads, pendants, gamesmen, etc. 

79 Sir Edwin Pascoe, MIC , pp. 077, 678, 680-82, 684. Col. Gordon writes in 
a private •communication that the Nilgiris cannot be the source of amazonite, as 
none has ever been found there, and that it comes from Gujarat. 

80 MIC, p. 682. 81 MIC, p. 32. 82 MIC, p. 685. 



DATE OF YOGARATNAKARA, AN ANONYMOUS 
MEDICAL COMPENDIUM — BETWEEN 
A.D. 1650 AND 1725 

By 

Professor P. K, GODE, m.a. 

Aufrecht 1 records only one' MS of a work on medicine called the yoga- 
ratnakaw. This MS has been described in the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS 
in the India Office Library. 2 Aufrecht records another work having 
the title yogaratmkaraP but it is different from the work of which three edi- 
tions have been published. Two of these editions have been published in 
Poona 4 while the third has been published at Mysore. 5 The Editors of these 

editions have made no attempt to give us any information about the author 

\ 

of this popular medical compendium, which has come down to us anonymous. 
They do not also discuss the date of the work beyond stating that it is quite 

1 CC II, p. Ill — “ Med. 10 1961. It quotes the Nirnayasindhu 

and is' therefore a comparatively modem compilation.” 

2 Vide p. 957 of Ini, Office Catalogue, Part V, 1896 — MS 2709 (1961)— fair 
Devanagari writing of 1815 a.d. Yogaratnakara , an anonymous' compilation on the 
cure of internal diseases, on the same plan as the yogatarahgini, which it repeatedly 
quotes. Authorities quoted by the yogaratnakara are : — 3T&R, Stow, %T- 

shk, BiMfflKidcn, 3TR>r<?k, fcfesmrc, 

tw, ( foi. 73b ) ) ufagj*, nm, TbifWwfo 

( fol. 84a ), qWffoft, #19^7, qtowIcRft, jfoTOT, W95t7, WW- 

9#7, WWW, Wffa, ( on a question 

of arithmetic ), qmrc, fSTfnrc, tqftsra, tqWKTC, TlT^KRT, WJWcT, 

Rrtpw, stewr, srfta, issrffa. 

3 CCI , 478— yoga by Viresvarananda. L. 2003. Quoted in Lau- 

hapradipa W. p. 301.” 

4 Yogaratnakara (Anandashram Sans. Series, Poona, 1889). Ed. by Anna 
MoreSvara Kunte, B.A., M.D. This edition is based on the following seven MSS:— 

Belonging to Appasahib Purandare of Poona. 

^ — dated Saka 1701 = a.d. 1779 belonging to Sakharam Shastri Date of Poona. 
U— dated Saka 1714 — a.d. 1792 belonging to Bhau Saheb Nagarkar of Poona. 
^ — dated Saka 1668 — a.d. 1746 belonging to Harabhafta Lagvankar. 

Belonging to Gangadharrao Gadgil of 

^ — dated Saka 1771 = a.d. 1849 belonging to Bandunana Ranade of Poona. • 
q — belonging to Balshastri Mate of Poona. 

This work was reprinted in a.d. 1900. 

6 Yogaratnakara with Kannada and Telugu translations, Govt. On. Library, 
Mysore, 1900 (Part I). 
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modem. In view of these circumstances I propose in this paper to attempt 
a discussion regarding the probable chronology ot the work, leaving the ques- 
tion of its authorship to the students of the history of Indian medicine. 

The India Office MS of the yogaratnakara referred to by Aufrecht is 
dated !§aka 1737 = a.d. 1815. It was copied by one Siddhe£vara Vaidya of 
Belaipur. Out of the seven MSS of the work used by Kunte for his edition 
ot 1889 four are dated a.d. 1746 , 1779, 1792 and 1849. In view of the date 
a.d. 1746 of one of Kunte’s MSS we must infer that the work wat 'x>mpo eed 
before a.d. 1746. 6 

The earlier terminus for the date of the work deft* ;itdy furnished by 
a.d. 1612 in which year the work Nirnayasindhu 7 was composed by K imal \- 
karabhatta. As the yogaratnakara quotes the Nirnayasindhu we can now 
fix the date of composition of the yogaratnakara between a.d 1612 and 1746. 
This period harmonizes with the refeience to BhdvoprakMa (I6th Century 0 ) 
made by the author of the YR (— yogaratnakara *) 

Let us now try to narrow down these limits as far as possible and for 
this purpose record some evidence from the YR itself. 

The YR contains some verses on the properties of tamakhu or tobacco. 30 
These verses presume the cultivation of the tobacco plant in India and the 
continuance of this practice for 30 or 40 years at the least. As tobacco was 
first seen at the Bijapur 11 court about a.d. 1604 or 1605 it appears that its 


« Vide Dr. Poleman's Catalogue of Indie MSS in American Libraries, 1938, 
p. 265-- MS No. 5310 of with Comm, dated Samvat 186^ = a.d. 1807. 

On pp. 383 and 382 Dr. I’oleman refers to aft < MSS in Simhalese Script). 
The above MS of 18jl0 a.d. is recorded under the heading “ ? ” As the 

work is anonymous can we connect its authorship with 

7 Vide p. 574 of History of Dharmasastrd Vol. I, (.1930). 

8 Hoernle : Osteology, Oxford, 1907, p. 18. 

• Vide pp. 439 and 441 of the Poona, 1900 Edn. of to. ( “ RfWfft&j 
etc. ) 

10 Page 17 of Poona Edn. of the YR— “ zpq I Eppgqtffflfqftg 

i it i n wift 5wr%sr ffsmft 

for s^r. i ^rcsnafeief n v* »» 

“ These very versesl have been found in a MS of V aidydvatamsa of Lolimbaraja 
(No. 601 of 1899-1915) in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona 
on folio 6. This MS is dated Saka 1724 = a.d. 1802 and the above passage is 
introduced with the remark Evidently it is an insertion made in 

the text by the copyist in a.d. 1802 as tobacco was unknown in India in Lolimbaraja’a 
time. 

11 Vide Hobsm-fobson by Yule and Burnell, London, 1903, p. 925 — Asad 
Beg took tobacco and pipes fiom Bijapur to Akbar’s Court. " After that the 
merchants began to sell it, so the custom of smoking spread rapidly ( Asad Beg in 
EUtot, vi, 165-167). 

See alscJ article on Tobacco in Influence of Portuguese Vocable in Asiatic Lan- 
guages (G. O. Series, Banoda 1936) pp. 333—338. The name tabaco in Mexican 
according to Girolamo Benzoni (1550). Monards (1517) a Spanish physician pub- 
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cultivation in India is subsequent to this date and, therefore, we may safely 
add about 40 years to the above date to get one limit to the date of the YR 
which gives a description of the properties of the tobacco plant. This argu- 
ment coupled with the reference made by the YR to the Nirnayasindhu com- 
posed in a.d. 1612 would give us a.d. 1650 as the earlier limit to the date of the 
YR. This limit also harmonizes with the references in the YR to the works 
Vmdyajivana and Vaidyavildsa, which are presumably the* works of the physi- 
cian Lolimbaraja 12 of Junnar (Poona District) who flourished towards the 
end of the 16th Century. 

In addition to the authorities quoted in the YR and noted in the India 
Office Catalogue I have noticed the following in the Poona Edition of the 
YR of 1900 : — 

(page 174, 311); ggpr ( 339,491 ); ( 358 ); ^ (367 ) 

( 125, 150 ); ^ ( 146, 176, 177 ) ; ( 169 ); (170) 

( 179 ); 14 ( 196 ); ( 198 ); ( 239 ); 

( 243 ); ( 253 ); imw&Z ( 284 ); ( 293 ). 

It will be seen from the foregoing data that the yogarratnahma was com- 
posed between about a.d. 1650 and 1725. The chronology of Sanskrit writers 
on medicine with the exception of that of a few major writers has not been 
seriously studied by scholars. If an accurate chronology can be reconstructed 
for all such writers and their works, the history of our medical science would 
be put in its proper historical perspective but the spadework in this direction 
needs to be done with perseverance as almost all our ancient works on medi- 
cine are in an unpublished state in the MSS libraries of public bodies or 
private sources. 


lished an account of tobacco . In 1558 T. was fust brought from America to Spain. 
T. was first introduced into England by Thomas Harriot in 1560. In the 16th Cen- 
tury the Portuguese intiodued T. into Africa. No references to T are found in 
Baber's Memoirs (1519-1525) nor in Garda da Orta’s Coloquies (1563), not even 
in Linschoten (1589). The Portuguese introduced T in India and China. 

12 Vide my article on Lolimbaraja and his Works contributed to Indian Cul- 
ture, Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 327 ff. 

33 Vide my article on the date and MS of this work in K. B. Pathak Comm. 
Volume (B. O. R. Institute, Poona, 1934) pp. 468-472. According to my evidence 
this work was composed between a.d. 1375 and 1450 or so. There is one MS. of this 
work in the Govt. MSS Library (No. 634 of 1895-1902). Another copy of the 
work is found with Rajavaidya S. A. Jagatap of Kolhapur. It is dated Saka 1698 = 
ad. 1776. 

14 Vide CC I, 595-596 — Possibly this work is a work on medidne 

*>y of Tomara race (ad. 1375), Son of Devavarman (ad. 1350) grandson 

(A.D. 1325). 



VESYA 

SYNONYMS AND APHORISMS 1 


By 

Dr. STERNBACH LUDWIK, University Krakow, Lvov (Poland). 

Didhi§u — A woman married for the second time. According to &abdmm- 
navati cited in Sabd. (at didhi$u ) the words : didhifu, )idhi$u, didhi$u , and 
'punarbhu are synonyms of the same word. (Identically Hem. 525 a. who 
adds also the word dvirudha). See also Hemacanira’s Dhatupdfha, 
Vienna-Bombay 1901 (III-10). 

The word didhi$-u as synonym of the word punarbhu has in some 
cases the meaning of a special kind of a prostitute. This expression 
means rather a man, a lover of a didhi^u. See No. 107 and Nos. 70, 71. 

Didhi§u — A woman married for the second time. According to Sabda- 
ratndvah cited in Sabd. vat didhi$u) the words : didhi$u, didhi$u, didhi- 
$u, and punarbhu are synonyms of the same word. (Identically Hem. 
525 a, who adds also the word dvirudha). See also Hemacandra’s Dhatu- 
pafha, Vienna-Bombay 1901 (III-10). Also Hem. cited in Sabd. (at 
dvirudha) identifies the word didhi^u with the words punarbhu and 
dvirudha. 

The word didhi$u as synonym of the word punarbhu has in some 
cases the meaning of a special kind of a prostitute. See No. 107 and 
Nos. 69, 71. 

DidhI$u — A woman married for the second time. According to Sabda- 
ratndvali cited in Sabd. (at dvdhi$u) the words : didhi^u, didhi$u, didht- 
§u and punarbhu are synonyms of the same word. See also Hemacan- 
dra’s Dhatupalha, Vienna-Bombay 1901 (III-10). 

The word didhi^u as synonym of the word punarbhu has in some 
cases the meaning of a special kind of a prostitute. See No. 107, and 
Nos. 69, 70. 

Du§TA — from du$° (corrupted, incorrect). A corrupted girl, a prostitute. 
According to Sabdmatnavcrti cited in Sabd. (at du^(d) the word dutfa 
is mentioned as| synonym of the word pumscaR as well as dhj$td, dhar - 
$itd. 

Duhitrka — frdm duhitar (daughter). A young daughter, a young 
daughter of a prostitute who will become a prostitute. 

I met this expiesision in the second meaning only in K. (124/19). 
There we find the following sentence : “for killing of a mdtfkd (procu- 
ress) of a duhitrka (a young daughter of a prostitute), or of a rupadasi 
(prostitute of a lower degree, the slave of beauty) the highest penalty 
is imposed. See J. J. Mayer : Das altindische Buck des Welt-und 
Staatslebens, Leipzig, p. 196/.17 sqq. 

. DevAjGANika — deva° (god) + 0 ganikd (courtezan). A courtezan of the 
gods, an Apsaras. Hem. (ad 183 a) considers the word devaganika as 
synoinym of the words dpsara, svargastn and surastri. 


Continued from p. 114, Vol. IV, Pt. I. 
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.75. Devadasi — deva 0 (god) 4- °dasi (servant). A harlot employed in a tem- 
ple. 

At first they were prostitutes for the benefit of the temples, so that 
the income of their prostitution belonged to the temple’s treasure. Later 
they became real devadasi and nautch-girls who acted as prostitutes in 
the temples. They are harlots of a lower degree. 

Sabdarthakalpataru cited in Sabd. (at devast ft) identifies the word 
devadasi with the word vesya. See devaparicdrikd, No. 7b. «. 

Concerning the devadasi see Appendix IV to Vol. I. The Ocean of 
Stories being C. H. Tawney’s translation of Somadeva’s Kathasarttsa- 
gara ed. by N. M. Panzer ; Sylvian Levi in “ Grande Encyclopedic V. ; 
R. Schmidt : Lie be und Ehe im alten ujnd modernen Indien ; Hirt’s 
Die Hierodulen, and many others. 

K. considers that devadasi who has ceased to attend the temples as 
a prostitute as well as other women like widows, cripple women, girls 
( kanyd ), ascetic women (pravrajita) , women compelled to work in default 
of paying fines (dandapratikdrini) , mothers of prostitutes ( rupd' 
jivdmdtjka) , old female servants of the king ( rajaddsi ), were compelled 
to be employed to cut wool, fibi'e, cotton, panicle, hemp and flax 
(K. 113/18-20). 

76. Devaparicarika — deva° (God) 4 °paricdrikd (servant). A servant of the 

gods, a prostitute of the gods, an Apsaras. 

Sabd. (at devadasi) considers the word devaparicdrikd as identical 
with the words vesya and devadasi. 

77. DevaveSya — deva° (God) + ° vesya (prostitute). A prostitute of the gods, 

an Apsaras. 

There exists inter alia a division of vesya into rdjavesya, ttagari, 
guptavesyd, devavesyd and brahmavesyd ( tirthagd ). (See Mahamrva#a- 
t antra transl. by N. Dutt 1900, p. xxvii, cited by Meyer : Das Weib im 
altindischen Epos, Leipzig 1915, Chap. IX). See Pischel u. Geldner, 
Vedische Studien (1.275). See also No 74. 

**78. Dvirupha — dvi° (two, twice) 4“ °udhd (wife). Married for the second 
time, a wife who had two husbands. 

Hem. (525 a) considers the word dvirudhd as a synonym of the 
words inmarbhu, didhi^u (identically Hem. cited in Sabd. at dvirudhd), 
Sabd. (at dvirudhd) considers the word dvirudhd as a synonym of the 
word dvivaravivahita. As the synonym of the word punarbhu the word 
dvirudhd has in some cases the meaning of a special kind of a prostitute. 
See No. 79. 

**79. Dvivaravivahita — dvivdra 0 (twice) 4- vivdha (marriage). Married for 
the second time. 

In Sabd. (at dvirudhd) the word dvivaravivahita is used as a syno- 
nym of the word dvirudhd. 

As synonym of the word punarbhu the word dvivaravivahita has in 
some cases the meaning of a special kind of a prostitute. See No. 78. 

DH. 

80 . Dhar$ani — from dhar$ (to be courageous, impudent). An impudent, a dis- 
orderly woman, a prostitute. 

Samkifiptasdrc^iadivjtti, cited in Sabd. (at dhar^am) identifies the 
ward dhar$ay't with words bandhaki and vj$ali. See Nos. 81 , 82 , 83 , 108 . 
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81. Dhar§anI — from dhar$ (to be courageous, impudent) . An impudent, a 

disorderly woman, a prostitute. 

Amar. cited in Sabd. (at dhar$ani) identifies the word dhar$m\ with 
the words dhar$tni, asati (identically Amar. ed. by Colebrooke, Calcutta 
1807, Njrarga 10 fc, p. 43, y. 9-10). The word dfu*r$arii is also used as a 
synonym of the words purhscaTt (Amar. op. cit.), kulafd (Amar. op. cit. 
Hem. 529a), itvari, vandhavi (Amar. op. cit.), avmita (Hem. op. cit. 
528b), carsatyu (Amar. op. cit.) and bdndhudd, kaiakiiQika , landham, 
khasudaslld, madanandlikd , trilo\cand, and manohan (all Hm op. cit.). 
See Nos. 80, 82, 83, 108. 

82. Dhar^iijjI — from dhar$ (to be courageous, imnudent' . An impudent, a 

•disorderly woman, a prostitute. 

The word dhar$ini is also quoted as/ a synonym of the words dho t- 
W * (Hem. 528b. Amar. cited in Sabd. at dhar^ani^ carbarn (Hem. on. 
cit.), var$airii (Hem. op. cit.), pumscaTt (Amar. cited in Sabd. at ixr$a$i), 
pdmsuld (Hal. 11-341 ) , kulaid (Hal. op. cit.), sv air ini (Hal. op. cit.), 
asati (Amar. cited in Sabd. at dhar$ani), auinitd (Hal. op. cit., Hem. 
op. cit.), barhdhukt ( bandhakr ) and abhisarikd (both Hal. op. cit.). 
See Nos. 80, 81, 83, 108. 

83. Dharsita — from dhar$ (to be courageous, impudent). An impudent, a 

disorderly woman, a prostitute. 

The word dhar$itd is also cited as synonym of the words dh^fa and 
du$ld (Sabdaratnavali cited in Sabd. at purhscaTt), pumscaTt (op. cit.) 
and asati ( Sabdaratnavali cited in Sabd. at dhar§itd). See Nos. 80, 81, 
82, 84, 108. 

84. Dhr§ta — from dhar$ (to be courageous, impudent). An impudent, a dis- 

orderly woman, a prostitute. 

According to Sabdaratnavali cited in Sabd. (at purhscaTt) the words 
dhar§itd, pumscali and du^fa are quoted as synonyms of the word dhj^a. 
SabdaYatnavaTi cited in Sabd. (at dhrtfd) considers the word dhf${a as a 
synonym of the word asati. See No®. 80, 81, 82, 83, 108. 

N. 

85. Nagaraman^ana — nagara (town) 4- c mandana (ornament). An orna- 

ment of* the town, a beauty of the town, a courtezan. 

Subandhu speaking in Vasavadattd of courtezans calls them also 
nagaramandana. (See Dandin’s Dasakumdracarita, Leipzig, Introduction). 
See Nos. 86, 87. 

86. Nagara£ubhiani — nagara ° (town) + ° subha (beauty) A beauty of the 

town, a town-beauty, a courtezan. 

I did not meet this word in the Sanskrit texts, but it can be sup- 
posed that such a word has existed because we find in Pali the word 
nagarasobhini, na gar as ob han't, nagarasobhand for a town-beauty (courte- 
zan). (Jataka Nr. 276, 419, 425 and others). See R. Pischel und K. 
Geldner : Vedische Studien, Stuttgart 1889, Vol. I, p. 308*309). See 
Nos. 85, 86. 

87. NiAGARASYAViBHU$ANA — nagara 0 (town) + °uibhu§ana (ornament). An 

ornament of the town, a beauty of the town, a courtezan. 

In the seventh act of Mrcchakafika Vita when asked by Samstha- 
naka jvhy he killed Vasantasena said she was a vesyd and a naga- 
TQsyavib hu$ana . See Nos. 85, 86. 

88. NagarI — from nagara (town). A town-girl, a street walker. 

There exists inter alia a division of vesyd into rdjavesyd, nagori, 
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guptavesya, devavesya and brahmavesya ( tirthagd ). (See Mahdnhvdna - 
tantra traits!. by Durr 1900 p. xxvii cited by J. J. Meyer : Das Weib 
im alttndischen Epos . Leipzig 1915, Chap. IX). 

*89. Nagnayo$it — nagna 0 (naked) + °yo$it (woman). A naked woman, a 
lascivious woman, a harlot. 

SabdaratndvaXi cited in Sabd, (at nagna) uses' the word' nagmyo$it 
as a synonym of the words rtagnd, nagmka , koffavi and kofavi. 

* 

**90. Nagna — from nagna (naked). A naked, a lascivious girl, a prostitute. (A 
girl not yet in her puberty). 

Sab den at ndv all cited in Sabd. (at nagna) considers the word nagna 
as a synonym of the words nagmka, mgnayo§it, koffavi, and kofavi, and 
Hem. (534 b) as a synonym of the word kaufavi. 

This word means rather a girl not yet in her pubeity (before men- 
struation). 

**91. Nagnika — from nagyui (naked). A naked, a lascivious girl, a prostitute. 
(A girl not yet in her puberty). 

Sabdaratnavali cited in §abd. (at nagna ) considers the word nag^tu 
kd as a synonym of the words nagna, nagnayo^il, koffavi, and kofavi 
(identically Amar. Bombay ,1894. v. 1107). 

This word means rather a girl not yet in her puberty (before men- 
struation) . 

92. Niati— A n actress', a prostitute. 

Kam. (364/13-14) quoting nine kinds of vesyd mentions nati after 
kumbhaddsi, pariemikd, kulata, and svairini and before silpakdrikd, jna- 
kdsavina^td, rupdfivd and ganika. Jayamahgald on Kam. on this quota- 
tion considers nafi as a rangayosit (a woman of the theatre). Geneially ac- 
tors' and actresses were considered as persons belonging to the lower classes. 
An actor was also considered as a man who makes profit on the beauty of 
his wife, i.e., from her prostitution. When viewed in this light Sabda- 
ratndvali in Sabd. (at na(i) asi well as' Amar. in Sabd. (at ksudrd) are 
right considering the word nati as a synoinym of the word vesyd. In 
this sense also Kathdsaritsdgara {Tar. 12) describes Rupanika alternative- 
ly! with the words gcmikd r vesyd and nati. Amar. in Sabd, (at k$udrd) 
considers the word nati as a synonym of the words vyanga, k$udra,* etc. 
See also R. Pischel und K. F. Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart 
1897 (11-179). 

Anangarahga (fol. 14 a), Pahcasdyaka (IO 2526), Sahityadarpana 
(157), Ratkahasya (fol. 18a) and others consider nati as persons suit- 
able to be a duti. 

*93. NisacaRI — nis° (night) + °m° (to move , to go, to walk, to wander). A 
woman wandering in the night, a female monster, a dissolute woman, 
a night walker, a prostitute. 

Medina cited in Sabd. (at kulafd ) considers the word nisacart 
as a synonym of the word kula(d, Jatddhma cited in Sabd. (at pu?h- 
scali ) as a synonym of the words tripdranda, lattkd , and pumscali , and 
Hemaeandra's Anekdrthasamgraha (Vienna-Bombay 1893-4, 264) as a 
synonym of the words pdmsuld, etc. Especially as synonym of the word 
pumScati, etc., the word niscari, can have the meaning of a prostitute. 

P. 

94. PanastrI — pana 0 (concluded fixed income) 4- °stri (woman). A woman 
who lives on her inoolme, a whore. 
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Vasantasena speaking generally of courtezans in ’Mrcchakafika (Act 
VII) makes cite natively use of the words panastri ( 2(11/10) and ganikd. 
See No. 95. 

95. Panangana— p(fya° (concluded, fixed income) -h “angaria (woman). A 

woman who lives on her income, a whore. 

Hem. (532 b, 533 a) considers the word pandngamd rs a synonym 
of the words' vesya, ganikd, rupdjivd , party ahgana, varovadhu. sadhd- 
ranastri, bhuji$ya, and lanjika, and Hemacandra’-. nnt kdrthasftntgraha M 
64) places thia word side by side with the word parupu$td. See No. 94 

96. Panyapuramdhri — panya° (venal, a merchandise) -I- ' ptiramuhri (a mar- 

ried woman). A venal married woman, a whore who has a husband. 

• Amitag?*i’s Subhd$itasamdoha (XXIV -5, XX1V-25) uses for the 
word prostitute alternatively the words : dpanandri apanayo$a , ves vd, 
panyay f '$it , panyavamta , ddrikd and ganikd. (f’h XXIV- Warning 
against Attachment to Prostitutes”). See Nos. 97, 98, 99, UX), ’Ol, ,102. 

97. Paisyayosa— ( venal, merchandise) + °ya.sd (woman). A venal 

(woman), a whore. 

Medim cited in Sabd (at bandhurd) considers the word panyayo$a 
as a synonym of the word bandhurd (identically Hemacandra’s Anekdrtha- 
samgraha 575 b), and cited in §abd. (at barbati) considers it as a syno- 
nym of the word barbati. See Nos. 96, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102. 

98. Panyayo$it — panya° (venal, merchandise) + °yo$it (woman). Venal 

(woman), a whore. 

Subhd?itastirhdoha in the chapter entitled “ Warning against Attach- 
ment to Prostitutes” (XXIV-4, XXIV-6) uses for the word prostitute 
alternatively the words : ganikd, vesya, ddrikd, dpanandri , dpanayo$d, 
panyapuramdhri and panyavanitd. Also in Mn. (IX-259) the word 
panyayo$it is used in the sense of a whore, and the commentator on Mn.- 
Kulluka {ad Mn. IX-259) uses the word panyastri as a synonym of the 
word panyayo^it. See Nos. 96, 97, 99, 100, 101 1 , 102. 

99. Panyavanita — panya° (venal, merchandise) + °vmitd (woman). A ve- 

nal (woman), a wholre. 

Subhd$itasamdoha in the chapter entitled “ Warning against Attach- 
ment to Prostitutes” (XXIV-16, XXIV-23, 24) uses for the woid prosti- 
tute alternatively the! words ganikd, vesya, ddrikd , dpawayo$d, apanOnmi, 
pony apur aril dhri and panyayoqit. See Nos. 96, 97, 98, 100, 10,1, 102. 

*100. Panyavilasini— panya° (venal, merchandise) + °vilasini (a charming wo- 
man, a loose woman). A venal (woman), a vulgar maid, a loose maid, 
a common woman, a whore. 

I met this word used in the sense of a loose maid in Kathdsoritsd- 
gara (Tar. 19) in the tale about the King Brahmadatta’s Minister— 
Yogaharaindaka who presented a great many mares' to the king Vatsa and 
among other things sent him was a panyavilasini, as a poison girl (rupa- 
kanya ) . See Nos. 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 102. 

101. PanyastrI— panya° (venal, merchandise) + °stri (woman). A venal 
(woman), a whore. 

Kosantara cited in Sabd. (at panyastri) considers the word vesya as 
a synonym of the word panyastri. Kulluka commenting Mn. (IX-259) 
makes use of this word instead of the word panyayo$it. I met this word 
# used in the sense of a whore in Hitopade'sa (ed. Schlegel) 11-23 and 
by Bhartrhari (cited in Boehtlingk’s Indische Sprueche, Vol. 1-967) etc. 
See Nos. 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 102. 
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102. Paivyangana — panya° (venal, merchandise) + °ahgand (woman). A 
venal (woman), a whore. 

Hem. (532 b-533 a) considers the word panydngmd as a synonym 
of the words vesya (identically Hal. 11-335), gmiika (identically Hal. 
11-335), rupajiva (identically Hal. 11-335), pandhgand, sddhdranastrt , 
bhuji$ya, tanjikd, and varavadhu. Hal. (11-335) further quotes the 
words varustn, varamukhya and k$udrd. 

In Bhartrhari’s N'tti and V airdgyasatakas (Bombay 1923) I mft 
this word used in the sense of a whore ( Vwr . 66). See Nos. 96, 97, 
98, 99, 100, 101. 

**103. Parakiya — A woman who belongs to another person. 

Parakiya is either a girl ( kanyakd ) or a married woman (parotfha). 

{ Rudrata , Kavyalamkara — XII-30, Rudrata, Srhgaratilaka — 1-87, Dasa - 
rupaka— II 20-21, Vagbhala, Kdvydnusdsana^~62, Sdhityadarpana — 108- 
,110, Vdgabhafdlamkdra — V-14, Rasamahjari — fol. 23 sqq. Rasaratnahara 
20-22). Rasaratnahara (23) on other places declares that parakiya may be 
vidagdhd, muditd, anusaydnd , laksitd, guptd or kulatd. The latter ( kutafa ) 
" desires several men and has to be considered as a prostitute". {Rasa- 
ratnahara— 27) . Such a parakiya- knj at a is therefore equal to a vesya . 
(See also Rasamafijari, fol. 23-28). 

104. Parapusta- a person supported by another, a prostitute. 

Medfai cited in Sabd. (at parapu$td) considers the word parapu$fa 
as a synonym of the word vesya. Hemacandra’s Anekdrthasamgraha 
(Vienna-Bombay, 4, 64) places the word paraputfd side by side with 
the word pandhgand. 

105. PaRicarika— pari° 4- cdrikd (servant). A servant, a prostitute. 

Kam. (364/13-14) quoting nine kinds of vesya mentions paricarikd 
immediately after kumbhadasi and before kulatd, svairini, naft, silpakarikd, 
prakdsavina$ta, rupajiva and gmikd. A fuller explanation is given by 
Jayamangala, the commentator on Kam. (363-17) as follows : paricarikd 
yah svaminahi par icar anti ^ " These ones who are called paricarikd serye 
the master." They are not free persons as it is evident from Kam. (365-12 
sqq.), where we read that “ a servant who learns and educates herself in 
her early years should be isolated by her master from the others for 
one year. Afterwards her master may give her to the., bidder who offers 
more and who desires her knowing that the girl has been isolated. This 
increases the liking." Paricarikd is, therefore, the property of her master. 
(See also Mbh. 1-3353). However, she is a vesya as she "excites men 
with desire.” (Kam. 68/19-20). According to Ghofakamukha (cited in 
K5m. 67/19 sqq.) an anctnyapurvd ganikdyd duhitd (courtezan’s daughter 
who is not deflorated), or an ananyapurva paricarikd {paricarikd who is 
not deflorated) have to be visited seventh among strange women. That 
she is an inferior prostitute is obvious from the fact that she is a slave 
and that " the love of eunuchs ” was applied to them and to kumbhadasi. 
(Kam. 184/3-4). 

*106. PamSula — from pdntsula (dusty). A dissolute woman, a wanton woman, a 
prostitute. 

This word is considered as a synonym of the following words : pum- 
scaB {Medini edited by Colebrooke, Calcutta 1807 — Lantavarga 107 b. 
p. 149, v. 15-16 ; Hem. 528-529, Hemacandra’s Anekdrthasamgraha, Vien- 
na-Bombay 1893 — 3,658; Hal. 11-34,1), bandhakx ( Hemacan^lra’s Dhdtu - 
patha, Vienna-Bombay 1901, IX-45 ; Hem. 528-529), svairpfi (Amar. ed, 
CtoLEBROOKE, Calcutta] 1807, Nyvarga , p. 43, v. 10; Hem. 528-529; Hal. 
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11-341), kulafa ('Hem. 528-529; Hal. 11-341). bamdhuk i (Hal. 11-341), 
car$ani (Hem. 5L3-529), dhar$ini (Hal. 11-341), itvarl (Hem. 528-529; 
Hal. 11-341), avinxtd (Hem. 528-529, Hal. 11-341), asatl (Hem. 528-529, 
Hal. 11-341), and abhhdrikd (Hal. 11-341). 

As a synonym of the words kulata, svairini etc. the word parhJuld has 
also in some cases the meaning of a prostitute. 

***107. Punarbhu— a woman married for the second time. 

This word does not mean — as a rule— a prostitute, and is' rather eno- 
neously imputed as “common woman' ( samanyu , sddhdra,.^ n) along 
with the word svairini by Saras vat ikon / hab harana V-112/H3, Agnipurdna 
338, 41). (See also Vas. XVII-16). The word punarthu is u ‘-ed in many 
texts in the sense of a woman, married lor the second time. (S^e Mn. 
IX 176, Y. 1-67, Vi*. XV-8/9, Vas. XVII-29, B. II 2, 3. 27, N. XII-45/4G. 
Kam. 186-25, 242-4, 309-18, etc.). 

108. Pumscali- pumanis 0 (man) •+ °ca° (to move, to run). A woman running 

after men, a prostitute This word is very often used in literature, espe- 
cially in the meaning “ a woman running after men." 

This word is used in the meaning of a prostitute in K. (184-10) where 
the question of payment to the pumscali for the sexual intercourses with 
a man is expressly mentioned : l^abheta pumscali b ho gam sangamayopa- 
lingandt , atiyacna tu jiyeta dour mat ydvkiayena vd. In poetry the word 
pumsmli is being identified with the words kulata and bandhaki ( Pahca - 
tantm — Bombay 1896, Katha. 4, p. 31 sqq., Book: Ill, 12, 4 ; III-17 and 
others) as well as with the word svairini. Brahmavaivarta*Purdna Prakjti- 
Khanda) considers pumscaVx as a person having four lovers and quotes 
this word after the words kulata and vj$aTx and before the word vesyd. 

The lexicographers consider the word pumscali as a synonym of the 
words pamsuld { Med'mi , edited Colebrooke 1807, p. ,149, v. 107 b, Hem. 
528-529, Hal. 11-341), kulata (Amar. cited in Sabd. at pumscali , Hem. 
528-529, Hal. 11-341), svairini (Hem. 528-529, Hal. 11-341), bandhaki 
(Hem. 528-529), bamdhukx ( bandhuki ) (Hal. 11-341), bandhavi (Amar. 
cited in Sabd. at pumkalx), avinitd (Hem. 528-529, Hal. 11-341), itvafi 
(Amar. cited in Sabd. at f/umscalb, Hem. 528-529, Hal. III-341) carbarn 
(Hem. J528-529), dhar$ani, Amar. cited in Sabd. at pumscali), dhar$ini 
(Amar. cited in Sabd. at dhar$mi, Hal. 11-341), dhm§ita ( SabdaratnavaTx 
cited in Sabd. at pumscali), dhr$td (Sabdaratndvati cited in Sabd. at pum- 
kalt), du$\d (Sabdaratnavati cited in Sabd. at pumscali), abhisanka (Hal. 
11-341), lahkd ( Jafadhara cited in Sabd. at pumkali), ni&cdrx ( Jatddhara 
cited in Sabd. at pumscali), traparanda ( Jatddhara cited in Sabd. at 
punticaU). 

This word is often cited in both meanings in Hitopade§a (ed. Schle- 
GEL 11-101), Pancatantra (Bombay 1896) and other fables and was quoted 
even in Avesta (15, 2). See H. Zimmer : Altindischen Leben— Berlin 1879, 
Ch. XII). 

Pumicalt is regarded as an inferior person therefore her food becomes 
impure. (See Mn. IV-211, 220, G. XVIII-17, Vas. XIV-2 and others). 

109. PumScalu— Identical with pumscali. A woman running after men, a pros- 

titute. 

The word pumscalU is cited in this sense in V djaseneyi-Samhitd (edi- 
ted by Dr. Albrecht Weber, Berlin-London 1852) and Katyaycmcts Srau - 
tasutrdni (13, 3, 6). See Boehtlingk's und Roth's Samkrit-Woerter- 
buch, (St. Petersburg 1865, p. 750). 
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**110. Pota — a servant, a slave, a prostitute. 

Hem. (534 a), as well as Hal. (11-337) consider (the word pota as a 
synonym of the words dost . vota, ceft, and ku\\ahdnkd . 

As a synonym of the word dost the word pofd may, as an exception, 
be used in the sense of a prostitute. 

111. PrakaSanaRI— prakdsa 0 (public) 4- °ndn (woman). A public woman, a 

prostitute. r 

I met this expression in Mrcchakatika (Act III, Vol. II-6). The au- 
thor in the course of a talk about the deposit entrusted by Vasantasena 
uses also the word piakasanari for the word “ courtezan ” (ganika). The 
commentary (catalogued sub No. 167, Wilson A. Cathalogue No. 250) 
makes alternative use of the words vesyd and prakdsandri. 

112. PrakaSavinasja— prakdsa 0 (public) -1 °vbna^td (from vt° -f- °nis ruined, 

fallen, wretched). An openly corrupted woman. 

Kam. (364/13-14) quoting nine kinds of vesyd mentions prakasavma - 
$fa after kumbhaddst, paricarikd, kulafd, svavrinl, nati, and silpakdrikd and 
before riipdjivd, and ganika. A fuller explanation is given by Jayamah- 
gald, the commentator on Kam. (363/20-21) as follows : Prakdsavina$ld yd 
jivati mjtc vd patyau samgrahanadharmcna grhitd kamacaram pravartate. 
(A wife who being won according to the ililes of inclination is subservient 
to her lust in her husband’s life time or after his death). 

113. Pratiga^ika— pralt° (towards, back, for, substituting for) + ° ganika 

(courtezan). A substitute courtezan. 

In this sense 1 met this word only in K. (123/10, 123/12). In 
case of need .she is a substitute for a ganika. If a courtezan, being pro- 
tected by the guardian of courtezans, goes abroad or dies her daughter or 
sister shall act for her and receive her property and salary. Tanmdtd vd 
pratiganikdm sthdfmyet. (Or her mother i.e. a procuress' may substitute 
a pratiganikd (K. 123-12). Such a pratiganikd has to receive only half the 
amount of the salary which belonged to the ganika (K. 123-9). 

1 met this word also in Kam. (345-3) but rather in the sense of “ an- 
other courtezan 

*114. Pram adaracan a — from pram'ad 0 (to rejoice, wanton). t A wanton woman, 
a prostitute. 

The word pramddaracwid is cited in Sabdaratndvati in Sabd.. See 
No. 148. 

*115. Phamadika — frt>m pramad° (to rejoice, wanton). A wanton woman, a 
prostitute. 

The word \narnddikd is cited in Sabdaratnavati in Sabd.. See No. 
148. 

B. 

*116. BANDHAKi—from b'andh 0 (to bound, to chain). A woman who has inter- 
course with a great many men, a wanton women, a prostitute. 

In the literature this word appear.-,' very often especially in the sense 
of an unchaste woman. However, that is not synonymous with the word 
“ prostitute 

It is obvious from Pancafantra (T, Katha 4) that this word is equi- 
valent to the word pwmscaJd and kulatd (alternatively used) apd according 
to Pancatmtra (III, Katha 11) is equivalent to the word pumscaTt. 

Kam. (60/14) describes the word bandhakt as follows : Tathd ca 
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pancatita bandhakiti parasarah (A woman who has got over five men is 
called bandhaki, . 

Hem. (528-529) identifies the word bandhaki with the words pumktd i 
(identically Sabd. at kulafa and bandhaki), pdmsuld (identically Hema- 
candra’s Dhdtupdfha, Viena- Bombay 1901). kulafa (identically Sabd. at 
kulafa ), svairinl (identically Sabd. at svairini ) , avinitd, as'iti, itvari, and 
car$ani. The word bandhaki is identified in Sumk$ipta$dronadivrtti 
(cited in Sabd. at dhar§ahi) with the word dhar^atn, and vrstfla, and with 
the word dhar$in% in Sabd. (cited at kulafa). 

In some cases the word Imndhdki has also the meaning of a' prosti- 
tute. This is also obvious from the fact that K. makes use of the word 
Jbandkaki in conjunction with the word posaka {b^ndhakipa^aha- guardian 
of prostitutes). (See K. 374-41, 378-1, 382-1;). 

**117. BandhavI — ( vandhavl , vamdhavi). From bandh ( to bound, to chain). A 
woman who has intercourse with a great many men, a wanton woman, 
a prostitute. 

Amar. (edited by Colebrooke, Calcutta 1807, Nj/arga 10 b, p. 43, 
v. 9, 10) identifies the word bandhavt ( vandhavl ) with the words pum- 
scali, kulafa , dharsmi, a sail, and itvart. See No. 116. 

**118. Bandhuki— {bamdhukt, bandhaki, vafyidhuki, vamdhuki). From bandh (to 
bound, to chain). A woman who has intercourse with a great many men, 
a wanton woman, a prostitute. 

Hal. (11-341) identifies the word bandhuki ( vamdhuki ) with the 
words pumscali, pdmsuld, kulata , svairini, asati, avinita, abhisarikd, itvart 
and dhargini. See Nos. 116, 154. 

**119. Bandhuda — from bandh (to bound, to chain). A woman who has inter- 
course with a great many men, a wanton woman, an unchaste woman, a 
prostitute. 

Hem. (ad 529 a) identifies the word bandhuda with the words kulafa, 
dharsani, kalakunikd, Idndhani, khandasild, madanamlika, trilocand and 
manothdri. See No. 116. 

120. Bandhura-- A charming woman, a beauty, possessing a vulva, a whore. 

Sabdamdld dted in Sabd. (at vesyd) identifies thei word bandhura 
with the words vesyd, lahjikd, kumbhd, kdmarekha, varvati ( varvvati , 
barbati), and Medim cited in Sabd. (at bandhaki) with the word panya- 
yo$a. In the sense of a whore this word is cited also in R. Pischel and K. 
F. Geldner — Vedische Studien, (Stuttgart 1889 Vol. I, pp. 308-309). See 
ais'o Hemacandra’s Ane kart hasamgr aha (Vienna- Bombay 1893, 3, 574-575). 

121. Barbati or barbbatI, also varvati and varvvati. A prostitute. 

Sabdamdla cited in Sabd. (at vesyd) identifies the word barbati ( bar - 
bbati, varvati) with the words vesyd , bandhura, lanfikd , kumbhd, and 
kdmarekha, and Medini cited in Sabd. (at bandhaki ) with the word pana~ 
yo$d. See also Hemacandra's Anekdrthasamgraha ( Vienna- Bombay 1893, 
3, 156). 

122. BrahmaveSya — brahma 0 +° vesyd (prostitute). A bath-prostitute. 

It is rather a description of a prostitute than a synonym. There ex- 
ists inter alia a division of vesyd into rajavesya, nagari, guptavesyd, devar 
vesyd and brahmavesyd ( tirthagd ). See Mahdnirvdnat antra transl. by N. 
Durr 1900, p. XXVII, cited by J. J. Meyer : Das Weib im Al'tindischen 
Epos, Leipzig 1915, chap. IX). 

BH. 

* 

123. BhanpahasinI— bhanda 0 (jester caste) + c hds° (to shine, exhibit splen- 

dour). A woman shining jesting, or from the bhanida caste, a prostitute. 
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Sabdaratndvali cited in Sabd. (at vesya) identifies the word bkanda - 
hdsinl with the word9 vesya, vdravildsim , vdravdm, §ula, and jhmjhara. 

124. Bhuji$ya— from bhuj (enjoy). A girl for enjoyment, a servant, a slave, a 
servant depending on another person, a prostitute. 

Hem. (532) identifies the word bhuji$yd with the words vesya, ganikd, 
(identically Medinl in Sabd. at bhuj is yd), rupdjtvd, sddhdranastri, patiyan- 
gand, pandhgana, lahjikd and vdravadhu and Medinl with the word dost. 
See also Hemacandra’s' Anekdrthasamgraha (Vienna-Bombay 1893, 3, 4S0) 
and Hemacandra’s Dhatupatha (Vienna-Bombay 1901, VII-15). 

**125. Bhrmi— vivid, lively, a prostitute. 

Sabdaratnavall in Sabd. (at pamsuld) identifies the word bhrmi with 
the words pamsuld and kula(a. 

126. Bhogya— from bhuj (to enjoy), or from bhoga (fee owing a prostitute for 

sexual intercourse). A woman, who lives on enjoyment, a person who 
receives fee for love, a harlot. 

Rajanighantu cited in Sabd. (at vesya) identifies the word bhogyd 
with the words vesya and smaravithika. See also Hemacandra’s Dhdtu- 
pdtha (Vienna-Bombay 1901, VIII-15). 

M. 

127. Manjika — from man j (a flower bouquet). A courtezan. 

liar. (ed. by Colebrooke, 144 b. p. 12) considers manjika and vdra- 
sundari as persons who acted as they please. Har. cited in Sabd. (at man- 
jikd) identifies the word manjika with the word vesya. 

**128. Madanan Alika — maddna 0 (love, god of love) + °ndlika (arrow, the stalk 
of a lotus). 

The arrow* of the god of love, an unfaithful woman, a prostitute. 

Hem, (ad 529a) identifies the word madanandlikd with the words: 
kulafd, bandhuda, katakunikd, dhar§atii, land ham, khandaslla , trtlocam, 
and mono hart, 

129. Madhyamaganika — madhyama 0 (middle) + 0 ganikd (courtezan). 

Courtezan of middle degree. 

The word madhyamaganika is not a synonym but rather characte- 
rises a courtezan. For each vesya, ganikd, rupdjtvd, kumbhaddsi, etc. 
can be either an adhavmganika or an uttama ganikd or a madhyamaganika. 
Vividhd vesya ganikd rupdjtvd kumbhaddst ca, tdh pratyekamutt'amamadh* 
yamddhamabheddtrividhdh (Kjam. 347-7 ] ayamangald) . Identically 

Rudrafa, Srhgdratilaka (1-104), Sdhityadarpana (122), Bharatiyandfya- 
sdstra (XXIII-34). 

The madhyamaganika is such a person who compared with the adha - 
maganikd possesses only half the qualities of the latter (Kam. 347-17, 
J ayamangald 348-15). Her qualities are differently described in Rudrata 
Srhgdratilaka (1-158), Bhdratiyamtyasdstra (XXIII-38-39) , Swkasaptati 
t.s. (p. 163), Rasaratnahara (43c/d). The regulations concerning the 
IdbhdtiSaya (special earning) have to be applied to them (Kam. 348-16 
etc.). 

*130. ManoharI— from memos 0 (intellect, spirit) + °hd° (carrying). An un- 
faithful woman, a prostitute. 

Hem. (ad 529 a) identifies the word manahdri with the words kulafa, 
bandhuda, kalakunikd , dhar$an\, lantern, khaiujastld, tribe ana, and ma- 
danandlikd. 
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131. Malekha— from mat 9 (bad) + °ikh (to move, to act). An ill behaving 

woman, a wanton womar, a prostitute. 

Hem. (533) identifies the word malekha with the words vesyd, kha - 
gdlikd, cdravamka and ksudra. 

132. MAHANAGNi—tno/w° (great) + °nagtui (naked). A wholly naked girl, 

a quite naked, lascivious (wanton) girl, a prostitute. 

We meet this word in Aiturcya-Brdhmana (I-?7) as well as in Ave- 
• sta (20, 136, 5; 14, 1, 36), cited in H. ZlMMF^'s Altindisches Lehtn, 

(Berlin 1879. Ch. XII). See No. 90. 

133. MahaveSya— ~ mahd c (great) + ° vesyd (prostitute) A great prostitute. 

Several times this word is quoted in Bfch^KivewsTta-Purdna, Pntkj - 
*ti-Khan<}a in the sense of a woman who has more than eight lovers. 

134. Manavika— from mdnava 0 (a young boy a lad) A young girl, a street- 

walker, a prostitute. 

The word manavika is quoted in this sense by Papini (3, 4, 72). 
*135. Mukta — from muc° (to let loose, to get rid, to release). A released wo- 
man, a prostitute. 

Hemacandra’s Anekarthasamgraha (ed. Vienna, Bombay, 4, 184), 
places the word mukta side by side with the word pumscaTt. 

Y. 

136. YungI — a prostitute of an inferior kind. 

I met this word several times only in BrahmavaivartOrPurdna , Prak - 
rli-Khanda in the sense of a prostitute who has 7 to 8 lovers. 

Yutigi is quoted after kulafa, vrsali, pumscalt and vesyd. 

R. 

**137. Rangopajiva— rahga° (stage, theatre) + °upajiv° (to sustain oneself, the 
means of living). 

A woman who earns her living from! the theatre, an actress, a prosr- 
titute. 

Actors and actresses were considered persons of an inferior sort. 
Especially actresses were regarded as persons who obtain their living 
through, their beauty (tricks) (K. 125/14-16). K. explains that mngopa- 
jivd like ganikd and dost have not to pay for their education to 
the king's court ( rdjammdala ) if they know a variety of tricks. That 
K. in using the word rdrigapajiva intended to denote a certain class of 
prostitutes only, is obvious not only from the combination of the words 
ganikd, ddst and ran go pa jivd but also from the fact that all these persons 
have to study “the knowledges of public women M ( vaisikakaldjndni). 
(X. 125-14). 

138. Rajakhala — raja° (a washerman) 4- °khala (a wretch, a bad man) 

A washerman’s wretched woman, a prostitute, who belongs to (or 
who comes from) the washerman (or washerman’s caste). 

Rdfanigharifu cited in Sabd. (at pdmsula) identifies the word raja- 
khala with the word pdmsula. See Sabd (at vjsati). Washermen like 
actors and others were considered as persons who live on the beauty of 
their wives. 

139. RatayanI — rata° (coitus) 4 °ayana (way, going). A woman destined 

for sexual intercourse, a prostitute. 

Sabdamald dted in Sabd. (at ratdyam ) considers the word ratdyam 
as a synonym of the word vesyd. 
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**t40. RaJAPre$ya — raja‘ (king) + °pre$ya (female servant). A king’s female 
servant, a female servant belonging to the king, a prostitute. 

I came across this expression in K. only (241-16) ; there we read 
that the bandhakipo$aka (the guardian of prostitutes) has with the help 
of the rajapre$yd i.e. of the prostitutes belonging to the king, to collect 
for the treasury as they (i.e. the rajapre$ya ) are like officials of the sove- 
reign. This may also mean that the bandhakipo$aka has with the help 
of a female servant of the king (who acts as a prostitute) to collect for 
the treasury for the king. * 

141. RajaveSya — rdja° (king) + °vesya, (prostitute). A king’s harlot i.e. a 
prostitute who belongs to the king. 

There exists inter alia a division of vesyd into rdjavesyi, na%ari, 
guptavesyd, devavesya and brahmavesyd ( tirthaga ). (See Mahunirvma - 
/ antra, transl. by N. Dutt 1900 , p. XXVII, cited by J. J. Meyer : Das 
Weib im altindischen Epos , l^eipzig 1915, Chap. IX). As a prostitute 
who belongs to the king she was probably not a free person. 

142. Ratripriya— ratri 0 (night) -f °priy° (liking, liking lovers). A woman 
who likes the night, who has many lovers during the night, a night- 
walker, a prostitute. 

In Sukasaptati we find a story about a Brahman unrestrained in his 
desire lor sexual intercourse who concludes an agreement with the pro- 
curess of a prostitute called either ratripriya or vdravildsini for the whole 
night (t.o. LV.). From the combination of the words ratripriya and 
vdravildsini it is clear that ratripriya must be a prostitute of a lower 
degree. 


{To be continued .) 



SATYASAMHITA— A FURTHER STUDY* 


By 

Prof. A. S. GOPANI, M a. 

Recapitulation 

In my previous article that appeared in the last issue* of uus Journal, 
I had made a statement to thd effect that the Satyasamhita was not a work 
of purely astrological nature but that its author, Saty/.v irya, had a div’ne 
vision which allso helped him in his predictions . 1 This statement though 
warranted by Satyasamhita itself 2 has an obvious) danger of being misinter- 
preted in the sense that one should not be enthusiastic albout undertaking 
the' scientific studies of the horoscopes interpreted according to the Satya- 
samhita. The main purpose of this article is to remove such a misunder- 
standing and to inspire those interested to justify, on purely astrological 
grounds, the readings of the horoscopes done by Satyacarya in his Satyasam- 
hita. This attitude towards the Satyasamhita will at least have a sure prac- 
tical advantage of intensifying our studies and making them as comprehen- 
sive as possible. I admit, I had somewhat underrated, in my previous article, 
the serious character of the Satyasamhita^ But after dispassionate study 
of the problem of Samhita branch of the Jyotish literature, I find I will have 
to revise my judgment. 

The subject of the studies which I have presented herd in this article 
is furnished by the Satyasamhita reading of the horoscope given below. 
With a viiew to forming an impartial estimate of the Satyasamhita I in- 
tend to discuss it here in the light of my knowledge and experience as re- 
gards Predictive Astrology. 

* I fully agree with Mr. K. M. K. Sarma in the reasoning employed by him 
to prove that Satyacarya, the author of the Satyasamhita, is different from that 
Satya who is referred to by IJtpala in his commentary on the Bjhajjataka of 
Varahamihira (see his article “The Samhita Literature of Astrology” published 
in the July issue of New Indian Antiquary , 1943, p. 90). On my part I also make it 
clear again that it is not my immediate object to discuss the date or place of this 
Satyacarya in view of the fact that there is no sufficient material to attempt it. 
Further, I have no reason at all to differ from Mr. Sarma regarding his meaning 
of the word ‘Samhita’ (Ibid). So far as these articles of mine are concerned, my 
only motive is to test the categorical predictions of the Satyasamhita with the 
touch-stone of scientific researches made uptill now in this direction and thus to 
assess its value. The word “ Samhita ’ used here in this article has the broad 
sense of any methodically arranged collection of verses. 

1 See my article “ Satyasamhita and Gandhiji’s Horoscope ”, BV, Vol. 4 : 
Pt. I, p. 67.* 

2 Ibid., p. 69, St. 20. 


3 Ibid., p. 63. 
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A plea for Astrology 

The question of questions is whether life is an accident or it is governed, 
shaped and regulated by laws ? Suppose we grant that life is ordered, what 
about its bewildering intricacies and complications ? Man! has been always 
attempting to find out some semblance of government behind this strange 
drama, though every time he really did nothing more than look at the infinite 
through a minute hole in the wall. It is a paradox that sciences must make 
mistakes, must have pitfalls, must grope in the darkness and still must per- 
sistently go on. Discoveries and speculations ; errors and corrections ; for- 
mulations and revisions — these must eternally go on. 

No one is wise enough to criticise' or comment. Time is not still ripe 
to compare the results of various sciences and if astrology has anything to 
say on the point, let us not discard it. 

Law of Causation is the Law of laws. There is cosmos, order. Our 
knowledge of the universe bears testimony to the facts that it is a whole 
and that there is an amazing co-ordination between its various pa!rts. The 
Solar system also is no exception to this and the Earth we live on is con- 
trolled and conditioned by the actions and interactions. Thus there is com- 
plete rhythm between our affairs on this earth and the* movements of the 
planets in the Solar system. These coincidences were fully investigated and 
the rules were deduced. They ehable us to forecast events and occurrences. 
Inasmuch as we are parts and parcels of the Earth, these laws apply to us 
also. This establishes the only conclusion that our life can pass without any 
hitch so long as it moves in unison with the universe. It is the claim of 
Astrology to find out rules and laws that can help us in achieving this uni- 
formity, call it co-ordination, rhythm or harmony. 

Astrology is a science and not an art. This is my main deduction in 
this article as opposed to one assayed in my last article. I am sure this 
will not find ready acceptance from some who still maintain, as I formerly 
did, that the practice of Astrology 7 depends upon the possession of super- 
natural powers and that only on this account it should better remain a seal- 
ed book to those not privileged. Satyacarya himself has stated that he has 
based his prediction partly on Yoga. I deny this claim and try to pursue 
the? subject with a more scientific precision and thoroughness. It is now 
my conviction — and all will agree that it is a right one — that any subject 
which does not stand scientific scrutiny should not be deemed worthy of 
even a moment’s thought at least in this age. 

The talk about the origin and development of this science is bound to 
be idle and uninteresting. We should be modest to admit that such a full- 
fledged science has its roots in pre-historic times. It is not out of place to 
quote here the opinion of Dr. Richard Garnett, the famous director of the 
British Museum, who once declared regarding the precision of Astrology that 
“ Astrology, with the single exception of Astronomy, as regards the certainty 
of its data, is the most exact of all the exact sciences.” 

At the same time it also must be cleared that Astrology is not a cent 
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per cent correct science. Like other sister sciences it has also a leeway of 
error. Astrologer? have a great distance still to cover. Test of actual ex- 
perience weighs in favour of Astrology the claim of which is more than ans- 
wered by a demand, increasing day by day that it should, because it can, 
make forecasts and estimates. 

Its scope and limitations 

It is with the involuntary settling of the individua ? frame, called Birth, 
that we are concerned here. Thus the much-needed requiremc./ is a chat l 
in Astrology : the Natal chart. There are other kinds »»f charts, analogous 
in appearance but d : ffering in objects because Astrology is not merely con 
oemed with the man ; it endeavours to legislate for all men. There* are 
actually five principal divisions and many more suV -diary ones. Nrtal 
Astrology is confined w : th the* Individual. Horary Astrology is concerned 
with the answering of questions of immediate interest and import. Mundane 
Astrology is devoted to communities, races and nations. Astro-meteorology 
deals with weather problems and Astro-Therapeutics with medical science. 

The horoscope* and the Summary of the Satyasamhitd reading 



Summary : — 

The native is bom in the Dhruvamsa of the Manalagna in a city 
which is situated on the bank of a river. He will be a Biiahmin bv birth 
and a devotee* of Hari and Shankar. His birth will be a cause of happiness 
to his parents. He will be white-complexioned and skilled in the knowledge 
of the ways of the world. He will neither be very fat nor very lean. He 
will settle in a very big town ( See the qf^sr^i appended at the end, 
Sts. 1-7). 

He will be a multi-millionaire because Mars the lord of the! second is 
in Virgb in the seventh and the DhaneSa is in the Kendra and the Lagne£a 
is in the ninth. From twenty-fifth onwards he will begin to earn and his 
average annual income will then be nearly a lac. He will be raising the 
status of Sanskrit and the vernaculars. His family members and dependants 
will always be protected by him. He will be adept in the art of debates and 

4 This is the horoscope of one who is one of the makers of modem Gujarat 
as well as a luminary in a legal profession and the literary field. He is also one of 
the first-rate political leaders. The date of birth is 30-12-1887 and the time of birth 
is 12.7 noon (Madras Time) . 
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a first-rate literary man as the second house is aspected by its lord 
(Sts: 8-14). 

Because Venus, the lord of the third, is in Scorpio, he will have no bro- 
thers though he will have two sisters, one elder and the other, younger. He 
will be enterprising, bold and shrewd and will be occasionally angry also but 
his actions will never be activated by anger. He will be virtuous, patriotic, 
will serve the country, will have kings and kinglike people as his friends acid 
will be of wide fame (Sts. 1S-21 ) . 

His mother will be meritorious and long-lived as Mercury, the lord of 
the fourth, is in Sagittarius in the Uk$amsa. He will be associated with his 
maternal uncle and be happy through him. When he will be passing through 
the direction of Mercury, he will have bungalows, good gardens, cars etc. and 
will also fly in aeroplanes. He will be broad-minded, pure-hearted and gene- 
rous ; will mean what he thinks and will act as he thinks. He will not be 
surpassed by any members of his family (Sts. 22-26). 

He will have a plenty of sons and daughters, six in all, as Moon, the 
lord of the fifth, is in Gemini in the Kumbhamsa. Two sons and three daugh- 
ters will survive ; the rest will die while passing through the directions of the 
wicked planets (Sts. 27-31). 

He will get occasional sicknesses but will have no enemies as Sun, the 
lord of the sixth, is in Sagittarius (St. 32). 

The lord of the seventh which is in the Kendra and Mars which is in 
the seventh indicate that he will have two wives, one from his own caste and 
the other from the other. The second wife will be a learned and a famous 
lady. Both will have children. He will marry the second wife afteT the 
death of the first (Sts. 33-36). 

The native will neither be short-lived nor long-lived as Venus, the lord 
of the seventh, is in Scorpio with Jupiter. He will get abscess at the age 
of sixty when running through the direction of Mercury. At about the age 
of fifty also, he will be attacked with illness (Sts. 37-40). 

As Jupiter is in the ninth, he will be cent pet cent lucky. His fate, 
which will begin to operate after twenty-five, will go on progressing thence- 
forth. He will be religious-minded, merciful and will possess some knowledge 
of clairvoyance (Sts. 41-42), 

He will be a solicitor or a barrister (or an advocate) or a magistrate ; 
will devote himself to doing good deeds for the country and will be instru- 
mental in removing troubles and tribulations of the country (Sts. 43-44). 

He will live within his means (Sts. 45-47 b 

He will be bom when thd direction of Rahu had six years and four 
months to complete. In this Da&a, he will be somewhat afflicted with ill- 
ness ; will have one sister and will be put to school (Sts. 48-50). 

The direction of Jupiter will be marked by his progress in studies at 
school, marriage, father’s death in the' sub-period of Ketu followed later by 
his son’s death in the sub-period of Rahu (Sts. 51-56). 
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In the direction of Saturn, he will be well-versed in at twenty- 

two ; will study law at twenty-five and before thirty he will be a famous 
advocate. He will get monetary benefits, bungalows and cars and will enjoy 
life like anything. He will get sons and daughters, fame and leadership and 
become a very flourishing advocate in the sub-periods of Mercury and 
Ketu. In the sub-period of Riahu, his wife will die while in delivery. 
H^will take to second marriage very soon (Sts. 57-67). 

Following events will take place in his life when he will l y running 
through the Dasa of Mercury : — 

(a) Before forty-five in the sub-period of Ketu his wife will get illness. 

(b) He will be suddenly thrown in prison as a result of his taking 
part in the national movement. 

(c) When running through the sub-periods of Venus, Sun and Moon, 

he, his wife and children will all be happy. 

( d ) Before fifty-two when he will be passing through the sub-periods 
of Mars and Rahu and when Jupiter will be in Aquarius or 
Pisces, he will be made a Minister of Law and Order. 

(e) Before fifty-five he will again be a Minister. 

(/) Before sixty, he will get a son. 

(g) After sixty he will take to (Sts. 68-85). 

His Rahudasa will be good for his parents ; in Gurudasa, he will show 
strong aptitude for arts and literature and get happiness of his wife. In 
Sanida$a, there will be all round prosperity and in Budhadasa there will be 
happiness and unhappiness both (Sts. 86 and 87). 

Basis 

I have analysed below the Satyasamhita reading given above and have 
deduced the following basic principle's which are generally true and which I 
have divided into planetary and directional : — 

(a) Planetary 

(1) The Dhruviarnsa of the Mlnalagna makes the native happy, gene- 
rally. 

(2) The lord of the first, if it be Jupiter in the Kanyaim&a situated 
in the ninth, makes the native attractive in outward appearance. 

(3) One gets a plenty of wealth if Mars be in Virgo in the' seventh 
in his horoscope. Morover, if the lord of the second be in a Kendra or a 
Kona and the lord of the first be in a Ko|na, the native* is bound to be a 
multi-millionaire. 

(4) If the lord of the third be Venus in Scorpio in the* ninth, the 
native has no brothers, elder or younger. 

(5) If the* lord of the fourth be Mercury in Sagittarius in the UksamSa, 
the native has a virtuous mother, who is usually long-lived. He is under 
compliments of his maternal unde. This also indicates him pure-hearted. 

(6) He will have six issues out of which sons will be two and 
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daughters, three. One will die. The Yoga responsible for this is Moon in 
Gemini in the Kurhbham£a. 

(7) There will be no enemies if Sun is the* lord of sixth and if it is in 
Sagittarius, though diseases he will have. 

(8) If the lord of the seventh is in a Kendra and Mars in the' seventh, 
the phenomenon results in two wives, the first, and the second, 

(9) The native is neither short-lived nor long-lived if the lord of the 
eighth is Venus in Scorpio. 

(10) If the ninth house be occupied by Jupiter, the' native has a 
superfine luck which begins to bloom from after twenty-five. 

(b) Directional 

(1) The Dasa of Rahu in the case of this native will become a source 
of happiness for parents and get occasional illnesses in childhood. 

(2) The Dasa of Jupiter will arrange for education and marriage and 
bring about his father's death in the sub-period of Ketu and his son’s death in 
that of Rahu. 

(3) The Dasa of Saturn in the case of this native, shall procure abun- 
dant wealth and enviable status. The native will realize his dreams. There 
will be only one unhappy incident in the form of his wife’s death in the 
sub- period of Rahu. 

(4) The Da&a of Mercury, so far as this native is concerned, will be 
of a mixed character. He will court imprisonment while working for the 
nation. He will be a Minister of Law and Order and will get a son in the 
sub-period of Jupiter. 

(5) The Da£a of Ketu will prove fatal for this native. 

Reading according to Orthodox School 

If at a birth time, Meena be the Lagna, the person will have a propor- 
tionate and a lustrous body. He will be fond of his wife 5 and fortunate. 6 
The aspect of Mars on the Lagna gives courage, combative spirit, energy and 
vigour. Jupiter, the ruler of the first, aspecting his own house, indicates 
long life with good health. 

The ruler of the second house is Mars which is located in a Kendra 
and aspects his own Ra§i. It gives rise to a which is lessened 

to some extent by the aspect of Saturn. Ordinarily, Mars in Virgo alone 
is good so far as wealth is concerned. 

The lord of the third is Venus which is in the ninth in Scorpio in con- 
junction with Jupiter. In view of this Yoga, the native must have brothers 
and sisters both younger and elder. The aspect of Venus on his own house 
strengthened by that of Jupiter inspires the native to take to a legal career 
which turns out immensely flourishing. It also makes the native highly 
cultured and a literary man of exceptional power. 

5 MantreSvara’s Phaladipikd, (Ed. V. Subrahmanya Shastri, Bangalore, 1937) 
9, 12. * 

® Mahadeva Pharma's Jdtokatotvam , (Pub. Rutlam, 1937), p. 102. 
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Moon in the fourth promises extreme happiness . 7 It may be in the 
form of bungalows and cars. The effect is intensified to a very great degree 
by the aspect of its own lord over it. 

The conjunction of Saturn and Rahu in the fifth in an inimical sign 
is undisputedly bad. The only isav ; ng grace so far as this house is concern- 
ed is the Jupiter’s aspect over it. The malefics must have, however, produced 
obstacles in the ways of native’s prosecuting his studies. They also signify 
feeble digestion. The Navapancama Yoga formed by Ju piter and Saturn is 
clearly responsible for the native’s selecting a lawyer’s career 8 . he Yoga 
would have been quite a perfect Yoga had any of the two planets been in 
Ariefc, Gemini, Leo, Libra, Sagittarius or Aquarius. 

The ruler of the sixth, being in a Kendra, creates enemies but the native 
effectively brings them round as it is jSun in Sagittarius aspeeted by Moon. 

Mars in the seventh aspected by Saturn positively makes 
As Venus is in conjunction with Jupiter in the ninth, there is romantic at- 
tachment and a possibility of marriage with a genius and an original char- 
acter 10 . Mars in the seventh may create hindrances in realizing dreams of 
conjugal happiness. This Mars is in a way responsible for occasionally 
causing loss of esteem through precipitate or aggressive actions. It also ac- 
counts for frequent clashes with people. 

If the ruler of the first, eighth and tenth be in a Kendra or a Kapa, 
the Yoga produced is one of ^rg ^. 11 According to the Jaiminisutra it is 
BT^rapfa. 12 

The conjunction of Jupiter and Venus in the ninth is a strong indicator 
of excellent luck .' 13 A powerful Jupiter in the ninth makes the native a 
minister . 14 Moreover, Jupiter in the ninth is an ideal position for philo- 
sophic thoughts ; it gives genuine intuition, and is favourable for legal and 
philanthropic affairs ; the native realizes his dreams and enjoys a very peace- 
ful condition of the higher mind. Venus in the ninth stands for a very re- 
fined and artistic mind and endows the native with a power of appreciating 
culture. It also makes the native very sympathetic and humane though its 
value is somewhat lessened by its being the ruler of the eighth and at the 
same time this bad effect is more than compensated by its being in conjunc- 
tion with Jupiter — a benefic of the highest order. 

Sun in the tenth is powerful by its very position and shines all the 
more resplendently as it is in Sagittarius. It brings success and honour, 
power and governmental position . 15 It is in conjunction with Mercury which 
has given the native eloquence, literary abilities, versatility and a keen sense 
of humour . 16 It also makes him generous, ambitious and even rebellious. It 
is noted for giving great freedom of speech and ability for undertaking several 


1 Op. cit. p. 183. s Op. cit. p. 196. 

e Op. cit. p. 252. 10 Op. cit. p. 256. 

» Op. cit. pp. 275 and 282. 12 Op. cit. p. 278. 

2 » Op. cit. p. 337. 14 Op. cit. p. 354. 

™ Op. cit. p. 366. Op. cit. p. 390. 
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things at a time. It is also responsible for giving wonderful suppleness, a 
clear vision and a fertile imagination. If the ruler of the tenth is in the 
ninth, it shows that the native will have a wide circle of very famous friends 
as well as a mother of noble and truth-speaking nature. 17 The lunar opposi- 
tion with the sun, according to Western school of Astrology, creates hitches, 
makes delays, shows low vitality and a want of recuperative powers ; while, 
aooording to Eastern School of Astrology, it heightens the good effect. r 

The ruler of the eleventh which is Saturn in Cancer in a Kopa and 
aspects its own house, promises a plenty of wealth and riches. 

Saturn is also a lord of the twelfth as of the eleventh and hence a regula- 
tor of income and expenditure, both. It works out imprisonments though 
no bad will follow therefrom as Jupiter fully aspects Saturn. At the basis 
of these imprisonments, there will always be good actions, say, services in 
the cause of country. 

Discussion 

On comparison it is obvious that there is no essential difference between 
the two readings. The reason is not far to seek. What has been categori- 
cally stated by Satytacarya can also be rationally explained. Scientific ap- 
proaich is the only thing required. Satyacarya has merely given the results 
without reasons which are th^re and which are left to us to find out. So the 
scientific approach to which I have just now referred consists of the' follow- 
ing fundamentals of a correct prediction : — 

(1) Thd key of a horoscope lies in finding out the predominant Yoga 
which governs the life of the native throughout. All other considerations 
are merely subsidiary. There is a very great number of Yogas 18 incidentally 
discussed in ainy standard work on Astrology. Thus, to illustrate my point, 
if a is taking place in the horoscope of a particular person, 

all other considerations have got to be made in view of this main point ; 
so al90 in the' case of a woman if a be taking place in her 

horoscope. With regard to the horoscope under study, the main Yoga taking 
place is the which will get fulfilled, whatever good activities the 

native* may take to. It is, no doubt, true that the Yoga gets more scope 
to be fulfilled if the DaSa and the Bhukti are favourable ; and less, if 
not. The present rotation also affects it to a certain degree’, this way 
or that way. This of the orthodox school tallies cent per cent 

with the prophetic predictions of Satyiacarya regarding the horoscope under 
review. 

I am sorry to admit my inability to fully grasp the point of be- 
cause Satyacarya has predicted the while according to the reading 


17 Op. cit. p. 401. 

18 There are many Yogas, namely, the Yoga, Yoga, 3 ^ 

Yoga, Yoga, Yoga etc. etc. Moreover, there is quite a good* number of 
Yogas produced by the positions of the planets their aspects, conjunctions etc. 
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given by me based on the recognized principles, it is foqgqfn 1 *. There is also 
another interesting thing which requires some explanation and it is the ques- 
tion of the caste of the two wives. Satyacrrya definitely lays down that the 
first wife will be flsrrfa and the second will be It is really be- 

yond comprehension though I am glad , to state that the Mcnasdgarl 
also says the same thing. 20 Mars aspected by Saturn dearly shows con- 
jiffeal unhappiness which may be in the form of the native’s having more than 
one wife or of mutual discord or of the native’s getting a sickly or i deform 
ed wife or a wife, more masculine than feminine. There is another 
consideration also and that is of the well-placed Venus which is a 
of the wife It is. moreover, in combination with Jupiter — e bene- 
fic and a aifci as well as a ^t^T. This must give extreme happiness 
of a married life. Thus, to sum up, it can be predicted that the native will 
not be so happy by his first wife as* he is destined to be by his second wife. 
Whether his first wife will make him happy or thd second is principally de- 
pendent on what planets influencing the seventh are more* powerful — malefics 
or benefics. The question of the srrfct °f the wives is beyond my power 
to understand, though the verdict of the Manasagari, a respected book of 
the orthodox school, should not be ignored. One more point equally import- 
ant and elusive is that of the native’s becoming a Minister of Law and 
Order. The horoscope is, ihdeed, a first-rate horoscope. The position of 
Jupiteit and Venus in the ninth warrants, more thaln sufficiently, a conclu- 
sion that the native will be a minister. But [to say thati he will be a minis- 
ter of Law and Order requires a more searching and accurate study. The 
reason, I think, is that the martial planet, namely, Sun, in the tenth in 
Sagittarius aspected by Mars outweighs Jupiter and Venus in the ninth. Had 
it not been so. the native would have been a Minister of Education. Thus 
this last factor is somewhaft more explicable than the preccfding two men- 
tioned just now. 

(2) The next important fundamental is the ascertainment of the 
of the planets. It can be estimated through a number of ways, 
namely, the WTO, brpito, ftnra, 

jjfa, qfa* etc. Of all these, I have found the to be 

more weighty. The fact that a particular planet is powerful only in the 
NataJ Chart does not enable us to predict correctly only on that considera- 
tion because I have seten a beggar’s natal chart containing exalted Jupiter 
and an Emperor’s,, having nothing extraordinary in it. 21 In the horoscope 
under consideration, there is no exalted planet, no svagrahi planet. Still, 
however, the* horoscope is superfine because the planets, excepting Rahu and, 
to a certain extent, Saturn, are all powerful in most of the other nine charts. 


w See footnote 11 above. 

M^nasdgartpaddkeUih (Pub. Bombay, 1939), 3, 9. 

21 See the horoscopes printed at the end of J yoth$kalpataru and discussed in- 
cidentally in the Sulabhajctaka . 
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This* is a consideration that should preclude a professional from risking pre- 
diction simply from the nata! chart as it is unsafe and it is only by chance 
that it comes out true. 


Conclusion 

Some predictions might not have come true and some may not come also, 
but we could see from the above discussion that a reconciliation between ttfe 
reading of the orthodox school and that of the Sarhhita can be satisfactorily 
effected. The phrase used by Satyacarya is to be taken in a 

figurative sense, me'aning thereby, that an astrologer should attempt a fore- 
cast only with the deepest knowledge and also keeping and in view. 
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it is somewhat unwarranted to deduce any conclusions regarding the Satyasamhita 
and its nature on a scanty evidence jbf half a doizen readings. 
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HINDU CULTURE IN MODERN LIFE* 

By 

The Hon ble Mr. Justice H. V. DIVATIA, M.A., ll.b. 

We have assembled here today on the inauguration of the sixth year 
the life of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan which was started in November 1938. 
This Bhavan which has for its object the study of the ancient Aryan learn- 
ing can be generally described as an Academy of Hindu Culture, And in 
consonance with that object I propose to address you today on the subject 
of Hindu. Culture in Modem Life. 

To an audience consisting of educated Hindus who are conscious of 
their cultural heritage, it may appear superfluous to be told about not only 
what they know but what they practise in their daily lives. And yet there 
is no subject which is more vital for the future of Hindu civilization than 
the condition of Hindu Culture in the modem world. Time was when 
Hindus develoj^ed and spread their culture which shed its lustre far and 
wide and satisfied the spiritual hunger of millions of men. Time has come 
when that very culture is denounced as effete and decadent. It is said that 
every culture and civilization has within it the germs of its own disinte- 
gration and dissolution. Human history can no doubt provide a number 
of illustrations of this truth. Has Hindu Culture arrived at a stage when 
it can no longer progress or even survive in the tremendous clash of ideas 
and armaments with which the world is resounding today ? Has the time 
come when we should adjust ourselves to modem ideas and revise our out- 
look of life, discard such of our social and religious institutions as are 
impeding our progress for a free and democratic life ? Or is it better to 
fight the foreign influences which are assailing our cultural life by a strict 
adherence to our orthodox culture even if it be at the sacrifice of economic 
and political advancement ? These are some of the questions which rise upper- 
most in our minds when we think of the conditions in which Hindu life finds 
itself at present. 

An answer to these questions first requires clarification of what can be 
regarded as. the fundamental ingredients of Hindu Culture and elimination 
of its non-essential from the essential elements. The term ‘ Hinduism ’ has 
defied an exact definition. But it can be described as a religious system 
which is founded on the philosophy as well as rules of conduct for all depart- 
ments of life which are inculcated in its sacred books viz. Vedas, Smrtis, 
Upanisads and Purajnas. The material difference between Hinduism and 
the other main religious systems in the world is that while the latter such 
as Christianity, Mahomedanism, Buddhism and Zoroastrianism have been 

* Address delivered on the Sixth Foundation Day of the Bhavan, 28th Novem- 
ber, 1943. 
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either revealed to or preached by one prophet, viz. Christ, Mahomed, Buddha 
or Zoroaster, Hinduism is not connected in its origin with any one prophet, 
but beginning with the alleged revealed character of the Vedas if includes 
a number of doctrines developed in course of time about the relationship of 
man to his Creator, the mode of leading human life for attaining spiritual 
salvation and elaborate rules of conduct for individual a si well as social units 
fdl the realisation of that end. All these doctrines have not the stamp of 
authority of one individual as is the case with other religions, bu. they arv 
the work; of numerous persons in successive generations who haVe from time 
to time commented upon and modified previous doctnncs according to 
changing circumstances. The result has been that Hinduism is not merely 
a religious creed, but a moral and social code of life consisting of numerous 
and conflicting dogmas giving rise to rival sects and schools of thought. It 
produced institutions which were evolved in one set of circumstances but which 
failed in thc'ir purpose with change of environment. This most distinctive 
feature of Hinduism has been, through centuries of vaiying fortunes, its source 
of strength in some matters but of weakness in others. Being impersonal in 
its sanctions, Hinduism derived its injunctions from treatises written from time 
to time which cannot in some matters be reconciled with each other and which 
lent their authority to all sorts of religious 4 isms ’ from monotheism to atheism 
and all sorts of religious practices from Yoga to idol worship. It is this pecu- 
liar feature of Hinduism that has earned for itself the highest praise as well 
as severest condemnation according to that part of its all -comprehensive system 
which the critic has in view. This all-comprehensive nature of our religious 
culture no doubt fostered a spirit of tolerance and created an atmosphere of 
live and let live. It supplied spiritual solace and satisfaction to persons of 
different degrees of mental evolution and even conflicting views of life. This 
spirit of tolerance in turn developed the qualities of patience and forbearance 
wliich have enabled the Hindus to bear with rare courage the calamities and 
vicissitudes of life and to survive other communities with more vitality of body 
but less capacity for suffering. For that very reason, however, it has not given 
the Hindus a rallying cry and with it a cementing and aggressive spirit which 
some of the other religious systems have done, with the result that it has 
not created among its followers a militant brotherhood but only a loose 
combination of hierarchical classes or castes which regard one another’s func- 
tions as exclusive and limited to their own social welfare. As long as the 
conquering tribes which penetrated India in early times were not actuated 
by a militant religious spirit Hinduism devoured its own conquerors who 
were subjugated by its superior and catholic culture and were gradually 
absorbed into the Hindu fold. But it could not protect itself against its later 
conquerors with an aggressive and proselytising spirit who followed their 
conquests with mass conversions and temple destruction. And then followed 
that dash of cultures which entirely changed the life which Hindus led in 
their glorious past. Crushed under the weight of political domination the 
Hindu Culture was partially paralysed and ceased to adapt itself to the 
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changing circumstances as it did in the days of its independence. It became 
rigid and stagnant in its desire to survive against frequent attacks from out- 
side, it withdrew into its own shell and stuck to its social and religious insti- 
tutions with a blind conservative state of mind till at last it appeared to be 
more a culture of prohibitions and inhibitions than of progress and evolution. 
Its core was in course of time so covered with its crust that its substance be- 
came unrecognisable. Then came its contact with Western Culture and modes 
of life which became more and more intensive as well as extensive with the 
growth of the present system of education in India. One good thing that it 
did was that in the beginning it attracted eminent western scholars fo make a 
study of Hindu civilization and their researches revealed for the first time to 
the Western world that the real Hindu Culture was not what it appeared to 
be on a superficial view of its social and religious institutions but that it rested 
on a philosophic theory of life which for its moral conviction and spiritual 
satisfaction could not be easily dislodged by any other system of metaphysical 
thought. After the first reaction resulting from contact with western culture 
had subsided, the spirit of nationalism began to permeate our cultural life 
and we began to be conscious of the fact that our real culture lay hidden 
beneath our time-worn institutions. The demand for its revival grew with 
the realisation of the truth that western civilisation had not succeeded in 
solving the deeper problems of life on its spiritual side, and that the solution 
which Hinduism offers to them has been misunderstood and even misrepre- 
sented. This revival requires a correct appreciation of the essential elements 
of Hindu philosophy consisting of everlasting truths of life and their separa- 
tion from beliefs and institutions which have a secondary or subsidiary value. 
I will here consider only two such prominent institutions which have been 
the targets of attack against the Hindu Religion. 

Idol worship with its accompaniment of elaborate' rituals and priest- 
craft on the religious side and rigid hereditary caste system with its rules of 
restrictions and prohibitions on the social side have been regarded as the 
main obstacles in the way of Hindu culture in adapting itself to modern 
conditions of life. In some quarters these have be<en regarded as the hall- 
marks of the Hindu religious system. There is no doubt that they aie 
institutions of hoary antiquity in India, but it would not be quite correct to 
say that in the form in which they exist at present they are the sine qua non 
of the Hindu culture. Vaiftiasrama Dhanna has no doubt been regarded as 
one of the distinctive features of Hindu life. But the Vamiasrama which 
was founded hundreds of years ago was entirely different from the rigid 
and hereditary castes as well as the innumerable sub-castes that prevail at 
the present day. In fact a study of our ancient salcred books shows that 
the four original castes which were regarded as necessary for division of social 
functions have now entirely disappeared and the present castes are an inter- 
mixture not only of those original castes but also of other tribes by inter- 
marriages. They do not represent Vamasrama but Varnasarnkara which 
has no sanction of religion behind it. The castes in their present form would 
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rank after Sudras according to the strict test of Vanoasrama Dharma. 
Their disappearance need not give a shock to our religious susceptibilities. 
Whatever purpose they might have served in the past they are doomed to 
disappear in this age when equality of opportunity and social democracy 
have become a desideratum of our national life. What I want to lay stress 
on however is the manner in which this social revolution is to be brought 
about without impairing our cultural life. It must be accepted that* the more 
cultured castes will have to make some sacrifices and give up f lieir ex T usivenes^ 
for the sake of raising the general level of Hindu society, but the process of 
reform myst be in the direction of levelling up of the social strata from the 
bottom alnd not indiscriminate levelling down from the top. We :annot. 
ignore the law^f heredity and a reform which runs on natural lines is more 
likely to achieve its object than haphazard and indiscriminate change. If 
we hold culture in greater esteem than caste, it is essential that caste dis- 
tinctions should be removed in a manner as would cause the least harm to 
our culture. This does not mean that intercaste marriages should not be 
encouraged. There is no reason why Anuloma marriages allone should be 
recognised as legal and not Pratiloma also when we now find that, with the 
rapid spread of knowledge, persons of the so-called inferior castes can be as 
much cultured as those of the higher castes. With the general process of 
levelling up there will be no justification for a monopoly in marriages. 

Even Sir S. Radhakrishnan, who regards the system of caste as demo- 
cracy so far as spiritual values are concerned and according to whom caste 
was the answer of Hinduism to the forces pressing on it from outside, ad- 
mits that the welfare of society today demands a breaking down of all 
suspicion of monopoly and that with the general levelling up there will be 
a greater democratisation of the ideals. He also says that the Hindu scrip- 
tures should be thrown open at the present day to all people irrespective of 
their caste and sex, and that marriages should be not necessarily in one’s 
own caste but among members of approximately the same level of culture 
and social development for castes also degenerate. 

The other institution of the Hindu religion which is most attacked is 
the worship of idols with its accompaniment of ritualism. It is regarded 
as a relic of medieval ignorance which all civilised peoples have given up, 
but which lingers in India because of the superstitious beliefs encouraged 
by an interested and monopolied priesthood. Worship of God through an 
emblem or a symbol can be traced to ancient times, especially in countries 
where the majesty of nature aroused human consciousness to its sublime 
and supernatural origin. There was no worship of idols among the original 
Aryans. But after they came to India, their minds were captivated by the 
awful grandeur and serenity of natural forces. Their impressive minds 
drew inspiration from the nature with which they were surrounded and 
their whole philosophy of life was founded upon the supernatural as they 
saw it through the natural. The profound metaphysical thought, which 
evolved the' theory of human life and its relation to the divine and is embodied 
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in ,the Upani§ads and other scriptures and which is peculiar to Hinduism, 
was the result of deep contemplation in the midst of natural surroundings 
of thick forests, and they were therefore known as Arapyakas. Thus the 
Hindu mind not only developed a faculty for deep contemplation but also 
acquired a capacity for lofty imagination. Throughout the course of cen- 
turies of varying vicissitudes of life, it has to this day preserved these char- 
acteristics which have been as much the source of its strength on the spirittfal 
side as they are the source of its weakness on the material side'. To such 
a mind the worship of God through images and natural! forces has a spiritual 
.fervour and mental satisfaction which it is difficult to imagine, by those 
who have not felt them. It has given the Hindus a meains for the manifesta- 
tion of their intense religious devotion and the preservation of a religious 
background behind their daily lives. But although it has this important 
psychological value, the worship of God through idols has not been regarded 
by the Hindu sages as the only or the best means for obtaining spiritual 
enlightenment. It is regarded only as a stage in the religious evolution of 
the individual. The Hindu theory of life recognises that all individuals are 
not in the same stage of mental development and that each person should 
therefore have such means of satisfying his religious impulse as would be 
fitting to his mental equipment. For persons who have developed capacity 
for rational thought the Hindu religion has supplied higher forms of religious 
culture like Yoga and other introspective methods of spiritual elevation. Idol 
worship is not thus a religious obligation for all Hindus and it is only a lower 
stage of worship to be discarded when the mind has reached the higher stage 
of introspective contemplation. But we have got to take a realistic view of 
human limitations and it must be recognised that however much we may wish 
to do away with idol worship it cannot be eliminated altogether so long as 
the Hindu masses have not risen to that stage of culture which would make 
them dispense with that form of worship. Buddhism tried to do it, but in 
doing so it was itself driven away out of India and later on it also partly 
degenerated into ritualistic worship of the idol of the Buddha himself. What 
is urgently required at the present moment is to improve our ignorant priest- 
hood by making them cultured ministers of our religion and to deprive the 
degenerate and monopolistic members of that class of the opportunity of play- 
ing on the superstitions of the masses. Above all it is necessary that no parti- 
cular caste should have the monopoly of priesthood in the new Hinduism of 
the future. We have instances in ancient times when even Sudras had become 
preceptors of the higher classes. It is only when we shall have a thoroughly 
cultured and selfless priesthood that our masses will be free from the burden 
of excessive ceremonials and superstitious beliefs. 

I may here quote the words of an eminent modern Hindu, Sir Siva- 
swami Aiyar who says in his book on “The Evolution of Hindu Moral 
Ideas as follows : “ One great handicap under which Hinduism lingers 
is its load of ritualism and ceremonial observances. The sooner its followers 
can lighten the load and devote themselves to the essentials of religion the 
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greater will be its chances of survival. The social institutions of caste which 
have been developed in Lidia to such fantastic lengths is also bound to dis- 
appear. But its disappearance need not .affect Hinduism as a religion. It 
will, on the other hand, help the promotion of Hindu unity.” He says 
further : “ Hinduism has far greater power of accommodation ( far too 
much in the opinion of men) than other creeds of the world and would have 
lass difficulty in reconciling its philosophical basis with the questions of 
modem scientific thought.” 

The essence of Hindu culture does not lie in the outer forms of worship 
or in the^forms of social hierarchy. It is really m the theory of human bfe 
and its relation to the' divine that Hinduism has made the greatest con- 
tribution to the world which has not still been surpassed in any other reli- 
gious system. It is based upon the evolutionary nature oi human soul and 
regards this life as not the beginning and end of the individual soul but 
only a stage in its evolution through several avataras. The theory is based 
upon the law of Moral Causation which is as certain and definite as the 
law of Physical Causation in the material world. It has no place for 
miracles in it and it is not inconsistent with the known laws which govern 
the whole universe. In fact modern researches and discoveries in natural 
sciences have gone rather to confirm than to contradict the Hindu theory 
of Moral Causation and its effect upon the individual soul. This theory of 
Karma is one of the eternal truths or Sanatana Satyas which Hinduism has 
given to the world. It has supplied a firm foundation for the moral code of 
life. It is very often misunderstood to be a theory of fatalism. But nothing 
can be further from th? tmth. The theory that a man’s actions not only 
determine his present life but also affect the' evolution of his soul after 
his death necessarily postulates a freedom of will by which a man can change 
his present and future life for the better instead of leaving it to be determined 
by a blind fate. It is unfortunately true that an incorrect appreciation of this 
theory has led many persons to adopt a fatalistic view of life. And it is one 
of the principal tasks of the reformers of Hindu Culture to impress upon 
people its real character as a law of human nature in which freedom of will 
has its proper place. 

I have dwelt upon all these matters here specially because it is the work 
of institutions like this Bhavan to propound what real Hindu Culture is 
and to impress upon our Hindu brethren the necessity of separating it from 
outgrown forms of our religion. In the modern world when a decade is more 
full of progressive knowledge and epoch-making events than a century in 
former times, an old culture like ours has to be' maintained as a live force 
and not as a deadweight on us if we are to preserve our cultural entity. 

The challenge to Hindu Culture 1 is not, however, merely from without, 
but it is also from within. The development of modem scientific thought 
afrul the study of social and economic sciences of the world which have led 
to the popularity of socialistic and even communistic outlook of life have 
shaken the foundation of the religious basis of our life in almost all the 
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countries of the world. The ever recurring economic and political conflicts 
in the world have given so much impetus to these trends of thought that 
the religious and moral bases of human culture have receded into the back- 
ground. The development of our knowledge of the physical laws of the 
material world has resulted in employing the test of reason in all depart- 
ments of life with the result that religious faith in matters that cannot bear 
a rational test is being rejected as having nothing to do with human culture. 
It is not Hinduism alone but all religious systems that have been more or 
less affected by this outlook. And if Hindu Culture has to survive in future 
it must be based on foundations of a faith which can be supported by 
reason. If it does not do so, the spirit of indifference to religion which is 
growing more and more among our educated youths will ultimately under- 
mine the valuable cultural heritage which we have acquired from the past. 
Institutions like this Bhavan should undertake the task of presenting Hindu 
Culture in the form in which it would be acceptable to all Hindus who have 
imbibed the truths of economic and natural sciences. It should be demon- 
strated that the principles which have been evolved by natural sciences have 
no value in human life apart from their moral and religious test and that 
Hindu Culture in its essence in no way conflicts with those principles but 
on the other hand it supplies a rational basis for the solution of a variety 
of problems which have led the world into its present state. I would like 
to impress upon the minds of the new generation of economic enthusiasts 
that a new Heaven will never dawn upon this earth by a mere economic 
reconstruction of society. It will lead to perpetual war between vested 
interests and its opposing forces. Undoubtedly the present economic struc- 
ture in so far as) it is based on a bias towards capitalism has failed to pro- 
mote the common interests of humanity, but the only effective way to oppose 
it is by laying stress not on conflicting but on the common interests of 
communities ; and this cannot be done unless the common interests are based 
on moral obligations deriving their sanction from a common religious faith 
which draws humanity together. Unless our economic and political institu- 
tions are related to the ultimate principles and philosophy of human life there 
is no possibility of an end to the conflicts and struggles which have almost 
become a permanent feature of the present civilization. It has been said 
that the East will have to give to the West a spiritual lead for reconstructing 
its materialistic culture. I cannot say whether such a time will come in the 
near future. But whenever it comes, and if the Hindu Culture has to take 
a part in such reconstruction we will first have to put our own house in 
order and lay the foundation of what I may call Neo-Hinduism by making 
it a religion of culture and not of mere rituals and by adapting the teachings 
of the Bhagavad Gita to our present circumstances in the same manner in 
which Arjuna was asked to do by Si? Kr$t)a. It is the duty of all Hindus 
to assist in the inauguration of this new era of refined Hinduism in which 
artificial distinctions among Hindus will have no place and in which their 
common culture will bind them together in a vital organism ; and I will con- 
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elude with expressing a firm hope that this Bhavan will make an effective con- 
tribution towards that enJ by presenting our ancient learning in a form which 
will make a successful appeal not only to the rising generation of the Hindu 
community but also to all persons— wherever they are — who look upon India 
as the Home of spiritual culture. 



VIKRAMADITYA : OUR PILLAR OF FIRE* 

By 

Shri K. M. Munshi 

I thank you for the honour you have done me by asking me to preside over 
the biennial celebrations in your City in honour of Vikramiaditya the na- 
tional hero of India. 

I will not go into the vexed question of his identity, The questions 
whether he rescued Aryavarta from the barbarians two thousand years ago, 
or whether he rooted out the K$atrapas fifteen hundred years ago, I leave 
to learned scholars. To me, to you, and to the whole of India Vikrama- 
ditya is not a dead conqueror, but a living heio. In him we live and he 
lives in us. Who has not heard and admired that comrade of Kalidasa and 
the patron of the nine literary gems ? Which is the child in India for the 
las! many cenluiies whose budding imagination lias not been haunted by the 
friend of Vetala,, who brought on his shoulders the elusive corpse, which 
talked and talked and wanted an answer ? Who has not yearned for the day 
when that mighty ruler would go about once again in our cities in disguise 
to learn of and redress our grievances? Have not generations lived in the 
hope of seeing once more the Paraduhkhabhanjana who will live but to relieve 
our misery ? Of all the heroes known to our history and mythology Vikrama- 
ditya is the only mortal whom popular suffrage of centuries has enthroned side 
by side witli Sri Ramacandra and iSri Kr$na in the national pantheon. 

His name in our history had the charm which Oesar’s (Kaiser, Tsar and 
Caesar) had in Europe. Kings aspiring to greatness have coveted no higher 
title than his name. Many rulers like Siddharaja Jayasftnha of Gujarat 
spent their life in imitating his exploits. Was it not the inspiration of the 
title of Vikramaditya which he bore that urged the last Hindu ruler of Delhi 
to go forth to fight the foreigner who sought to enslave the Motherland ? 

What is it that on this two thousandth year of the Sarhvat Era makes the 
whole of India celebrate this national festival ? What is the psychological 
urge that has driven us to this re-apotheosis of un unforgettable hero ? 

To us, who are in bondage to a foreign master, Vikramaditya is not a his- 
toric memory nor a mere name of pride. He is something more. He is the 
symbol of Indian unity ; the Cakravarti who stands for the aspirations of 
our nation. To us he stands for two thousand years of national memories ; 
for all which we take pride in the past, yearn for in the present and look 
forward to in the future ; for that greatness which is born of a fusion of poli- 
tical power, national independence, social harmony and cultural magnificence. 

* Address delivered at the Cawnpore Celebrations : December 9, 1943. 
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I 

I invite you to look back for a moment to the glorious race memories 
from which this apotheosis of Vikramaditya springs. 

In the dawn of history the foundation of the worlds civilisation was 
laid on the banks of the Sindhu and the Narmada. When the rest of it wa8 
ji^t emerging from the Slone Age we had the city state ?.nd the trade orga- 
nisation, the potter’s wheel and the carver’s knife, artijtij metallurgy and 
exquisite seal cutting, baths and public buildings, geometry, star-ter uing, ma- 
gic formulas and writing tablets We had the worship o* the Mother and 
Pa$upati, # Lord 6iva. With that little icon of Pasupati buried for six thous- 
and years in the sands of the Indus Valley begins the unbroken thread of 
our life which at present is seen in its luxuriance in Amar.,natha in Kashnrr 
and Ramesvaia at Cape Comorin, in the million temples where to-day the 
Nandi kneels to his master, the god of gods, Maliddeva. 

We passed on the torch of civilisation to Sumer ; Sumer passed it on to 
Babylonia and Syiia ; from thence it was passed on to the West. 

Let me turn back to India. 

Life grows fuller, richer and nobler. The hanks of the Sarasvatl are 
studded with the asramas of Vasistha and Visvamitra, Bhrgu and Ahgiras, 
the founders of Dharma. From there radiates a culture purified by the noble 
grandeur of men who lived in God. Times change. Divodasa destroys the 
fortresses of Sambara. Visvamitra fights Vasistha and out of a conflict of races 
is born a hierarchy of castes on the basis of culture. 

This wonderful social synthesis — Varnasramadharma — provided an inter- 
dependence of social groups, the steel frame which buttressed the social order 
and Dharma itself. We have been taught not to see what this social order 
has been for us. But for it we could not have offered resistance against the 
insidious advance of cultural disintegration which Europe carries into the 
alien peoples whom she wants to exploit and enslave. 

Again the scene changes. 

Para6urama the son of R?i leads the Aryans to the Narmadia— the first 
among those who destroy those who threatened Dharma. R$is follow in the 
wake of his conquering hosts and from Varanasi in the east to Bhrgukaccha 
in the south are chanted Vedic mantras of eternal beauty. Out of this con- 
flict associated with the name of Parasurama is born an age of power and 
culture which transmutes alien people into members of an organic society. 

The scene again shifts. 

We build up the tradition of the first all- India CakravartI Bharata, the 
son of Du$yanta, the grandson of Visvamitra, the Emperor who gave his 
name to the land, Bharatavar$a. At Hastinapura, — at Asandlvat to be ac- 
curate, — the empire of Kuru-Pancalas is founded which slowly spreads out 
from Tak$asila near Peshawar to the frontiers of Bengal. And there arise 
in our midst two mighty men, worshipped as God Himself descended on 
earth. One is Vyasa„ the first among the Prophets who have taught Dharma. 
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The second is t§ri Krsoa, the lover, the statesman, the warrior, to whom 
India offers its united homage as the majestic representative of India’s power 
of which Dharma is the source. He has come, so that the enemies of Dharma 
may be uprooted. He has come, for Dharma has to be re-established. And 
again on the battle of Kuruk$etra, meet the kings ruling over India north 
of the Kpsioia. In that mighty conflict in which Sri Kr$ina supports Dharma, 
an all-India consciousness is evolved. * 

Round the conception of the CakravartI were woven two great ideas. 
The CakravartI is the suzerain of India. He is also the upholder of Dharma. 
The concept of a conquering hero of the Aryans is thus converted into the 
idea of an all-India emperor upholding Arya Dharma. 

II 

Jarasandha, the Asura of Magadha, was vanquished by Sri Krspa ; his 
country was absorbed in Aryavarta. But vanquished Magadha conquered 
her conquerors. The Sisunagas (c. 700 B.t.) were the next Cakravartis of 
India. Buddha contributed not a little to the idea of an all controlling per- 
sonality which represented Dharma, though his influence, unlike Krona’s, 
was divorced from political power. Imperial power was forged on a coun- 
trywide scale when Candragupta Maurya (b.c. 325-301) the CakravartI 
and Kautilya the architect of a mighty political fabric, combined to materia- 
lise the conception that India, one in culture, was also one in politics. But 
when Candragupta’s grandson Asoka came to the throne of Pafallputra 
India’s dream was realised. The Cakra of power and the Cakra of Dharma 
were wielded by a single hand. This dream, so wonderfully realised, thence- 
forth became one of the fundamental ideas of our ancient culture. In the 
national mind, all-Jndia political power came to be indissolubly wedded to 
Dharma as the end and aim of corporate life. The mind became ready to 
receive the seed of the Vikramiaditya idea. 

The glorious empire of Magadha which Sisunaga founded continued 
till 79 b.c. giving India the unity of social organisation and cultural outlook. 
But the power of Magadha declined. The Barbarians — the Bactio-Greeks, 
the Parthians, the Yueh^chis — broke into India. Then came this mighty 
Vikramaditya. No details of his exploits have come down to us. But he 
drove out, repressed, absorbed the Barbarians— a mighty feat which in the 
national mind of India came to be carved in letters of undying fire. 

Parasunama was divine ; he destroyed the enemies of Dharma ; but he 
was too fierce to be loved. &ri was divine too ; he stood for Dharma ; 

but he wore no crown. Asoka upheld Dharma but inherited an empire al- 
ready rendered safe. But the Vikramaditya became dearer, for he was 
human. He drove out the Barbarians ; he founded a political power of 
strength ; he inspired literature and art ; he protected the Dharma ; above 
all he looked after the needy and the distressed. He was a wonddrful com- 
posite of the shining memories of Parasurama and $ri Kr$na, of Buddha and 
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A£oka ; infinitely* nearer to us by 1 his more human and therefore endearing 
light. 

Vikramaditya henceforward became the beloved of the nation. 

Ill 

The Empire of the iSatavahanas succeeded the Empire of Magadha. 
The heart of Aryavarta, on account of barbarian inroads, was shifted to 
the banks of the Godavari. From Paithan on the Godavari which was then 
India’s capital, the Satavahanas waged a holy wa; of Dharma. jatakarni 
I, the founder of the line, is also considered to be the original Vikramaditya ; 
any way *he had the ‘ Vikrama * touch. 

Gautamiputra iSatakarni (c. a.d. 106-130) like a second Parasuriuma, 
destroyed the Saka, Yavana, Pahlava and the K$atriyas. He was the flam- 
ing sword of Arya Dharma. His decisive victories added a fresh zest to 
the absorptive genius of our culture. The barbarians who were fighting it 
themselves soon became its ardent followers. Rudradaman (a.d. 130-150) 
the son of the foreigner became the upholder of Dharma ; while the 

Ku§an conqueror Kanaka was another, a devout Buddhist, the most power- 
ful instrument of spreading Mahayana Buddhism in Asia. His grandson 
Vasudeva (c. 152-175) was a Saiva, and a patron of Indian culture. 

The author of Matsya Pur ana, writing perhaps at Nasik, is unhappy. 
In the north, the kings are ‘contemptible and irascible.’ But he sees the 
rise of Dharma in Magadha. Candragupta I in 320 a.d. founds the Empire 
of the Guptas. His son Samudragupta (a.d. 330-380) one of the most bril- 
liant conquerors in history, subdues most of the kings in the country in a 
whirlwind campaign ; restores Dharma in Aryavarta ; performs an Asva- 
medha ; and assumes the title of Dharmaditya. His younger son Candra- 
gupta Vikramaditya, (380-415 a.d.), the original Vikramaditya, according 
to one view, annexes Western India ; transfers the capital to Ujjayini ; is 
the friend of the original Kalidasa. India reaches its height under him. 
His son and grandson (415-467 a.d.) maintain the empire and uphold 
Dharma. 

The age of the Imperial Guptas is reckoned the Golden Age of India. 
Life and culture, science and letters flourished as never before. The ad- 
ministrative system — which practically continued till the British conquered 
India — became a part of life’s structure. Smrtis became the common law ; 
Bbagavata Dharma, a national church ; Purapas, the universal educative 
agency. 

Five generations of emperors in one family became defenders of the 
faith, of whom the greatest was Vikramaditya. Ol them Vikramaditya was 
the symbol of India, free and strong, the homeland of culture and of right- 
eousness. 

IV 

The Irruptions of the Hupas began about 475 a.d. In c. 500 a.d. Tora- 
mapa occupied Malava. But by 533 a.d. a mighty warrior Yasodharman 
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had arisen in Malava. He rallied the national forces of Aryavarta and 
broke the Hunas. This great Y asodharman as a liberator of the land is 
sometimes identified with Vikramaditya. 

In c. 550 a.d. I^anavarman the Maukhari founded the power of Ka- 
nauja, which was soon to be the capital of Aryavarta. It soon passed out 
of his sons hands into those of Sri Har§a the Pu§pabhuti, who came to the 
throne of imperial Kanauja in 606 a.d. and became the Emperor of Uttafa- 
patha (North). The Deccan carried forward the imperial tradition of 
Satavahanas and PulakesJ the Calukya of Vafcapi rightfully came to be called 
the ‘ Emperor of Daksiipapatha.’ Sri Hat$a was a true successor of the 
imperial Guptas. Tolerant, learned,, of unblemished character and imbued 
with noble ideals, he raised the Empire to the height of power and culture. 

He died in 647 a.d. : political confusion followed. But by 700 a.d. 
GurjaradeSa had come into great prominence. Its warrior clans, from 550 
a.d., had already been forging ahead under the lead of thd Pratlharas. 

In c. 735 a.d. the Arabs invade Intjia, possibly through Kutch and 
Kathiawar., Nagabhata of the Pratihara dynasty, possibly ruling at §ri- 
mala, rises in a mighty defiance ; drives back the invaders ; and establishes 
himself at Ujjain. He claims descent from Laksmana,, the brother of Sri 
Ramacandra, and is compared with Narayana rising from the primaeval 
waters. His epic resistance sends back the Arab, sadder and wiser. His 
descendants grow in power ; wage wars against the Rastrakutas of Karnataka 
and the Falas of Bengal ; and ultimately capture the imjierial capital, 
Kanauja. Nagabhata II (800-834 a.d) becomes the greatest emperor in 
India of the day. 

His grandson Mihira Bhoja whose records are still being pieced together, 
one of the greatest kings of all time, revives the memories of Vikramaditya. 
From 836 a.d. to 888 a.d. he rules the Empire of Gurjaradesa ; recaptures 
Sindh and re-converts the people from Islam ; supports the Brahmana — Sahi 
king of Kabul engaged in resisting Islamic aggression ; holds in abeyance the 
R&Strakutas in the south. His sway extends from the Punjab to East Bengal. 
He claims to be an Ik§vaku ; is the defender of Dharma ; as the rival of Sri 
Rama is reckoned not a mortal but a god. The Arab travellers attest to the 
might of this B’urah of Juzr, the Adivaraha of Gurjara. They describe him 
as their bitterest enemy, He is in fact and spirit what his son Mahlpala 
(914-94 a.d.) is described by the poet Rajasekhara : ‘The Maharajadhi- 
raja of Aryavarta ’. 

Our historians have still to tell us about this period. For about 200 
years India saw the revival of its best traditions. It was the' age of &arikara 
and Vacaspatimisra ; of Medhatithi and Devala ; of Magha and Rajasekhara. 

When Sabaktagin and his son Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, one of the 
greatest military geniuses in history, invaded India, the Brahmana Sahi kings 
of Afghanistan and the Punjab, father, son and grandson, Jayapala, Aandapala 
and Trilocanapala, as the guardians of India’s gates, resisted foreign aggres- 
sion. In a gesture of sublime dedication they sacrificed themselves and their 
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people to save their honour, their Dharma and their Motherland. These Vik- 
ramadityas of frustrated destiny 4 who were never slow in doing what was 
good and right 4 hoisted the proud banner of the ideal over a humiliated land. 
Only after 22 years Mahmud could subjugate the Punjab. Then he sacked 
Kanauja in 1022 a.d. and destroyed the magnificence which emperors from 
Sri Han?a to Mihira Bhoja had built up. 

* The shadow emperor — a contemptible relic of the Raghukula-bhu Cokra- 
vartis , — the world’s suzerain of the divine line of Ik§> » akus— accepted 
vassalage of the Turkish raider, and was slain by the proud Yidyadhara 
Candella. (c. a.d. 1009-1050) his feudatory, for the crime of selling his 
honour to save his skin. 

In the meantime Bhoja the Magnificent (U 10-1054 a.d.) the descendant 
of one of the Paramrara hierarchs of Gurjaradesa had waxed into a great 
ruler. And when in 1024 ad* Mahmud marched on Gujarat, Bhoja led a 
confederate army, trapped the Sultan into Kathiawar and forced him to a 
disastrous retreat through the burning desert of Kutch. Between 1020 and 
1044 a.d. Bhoja was the greatest emperor in the land with power and magni- 
ficence, so much Vikrama-like that his memories and associations have been 
inextricably mixed up with Vikramaditya himself. A poet, a patron of learn- 
ing, a builder of great imagination, a conqueror, and a philosopher — he was 
one of the greatest of those who were ever called to the throne. And through- 
out life he had as his associates Rajendra and Riajaraja Cola, two great em- 
perors of Tanjore whose sway extended over the whole of the country south 
of the Kr$jnia, the East Coast, Ceylon, Java and Sumatra. 

V 

This period came to an end when Mahomed of Ghura in 1175 a.d. began 
his plundering adventures against India. Indian rulers had so far waged wars 
according to well regulated canons of Dharma. Shrines, women and children, 
Brahmanas and cows, even towns and villages had always been immune from 
war-like attention. An enemy was not to be killed except in battle ; and his 
women and children were as sacrosanct as one’s own. The Central Asian 
raiders, anxious to plunder and destroy, knew no such limitations. Simply 
they flung themselves, thirsty of blood and booty, on their victims. The Indian 
rulers were no match for such antagonists — not in strength of which there was 
plenty, but in culture, or rather in want of it. 

When Mahmud of Ghazna was destroying Anandapala and his people 
ruthlessly he was faced by a danger on the Central Asian front of his empire. 
Anandapala according to Alberuni sent him a message. “You are in diffi- 
culties, therefore I won’t fight you. Go and defeat Ilak Khan. When you 
come back, we shall fight.” Mahmud declared a truce, accepted 5000 men, 
defeated Ilak Khan ; returned and destroyed Anandapala. What sublime 
sense of fair play ! And how idiotic against a ruthless foe ! 

Another instance* From 1193 a.d. Aibak and his successors destroyed 
holy places. Thousands of shrines were desecrated. Mosques rose in their 
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places. In 1264 a.d. Arjunadeva the Vaghela king of Patan issued a grant 
to a Muslim to guarantee lands dedicated to a mosque in Prabhiasa Pattapa, 
with the blessings of the religious head of the shrine of Somnath ! 

We had no knowledge of the world outside India. We heeded not what 
Medhatithi had written in the time of Mihira Bhoja. “ Never* respect the 
difficulties of the enemy.” We forgot the advice of £rl Kpspa that such faint- 
hearted considerations were ‘ un-Aryan, heaven-barring, disgraceful \ We 
went under, for we were too humane. 

From 1200 A..D. began a period of stem resistance. The Sultanate of 
Delhi was a raiding camp, wherefrom ambitious Turkish and Afghan military 
leaders with the help of trans-frontier mercenaries swept over a civilized 
country in search of loot, regardless of humanity. The court chronicles of the 
Sultanate naturally do not present the other side of the picture. It was a 
picture of resistance which was being offered day after day to these free- 
booters : of men who flung away life to preserve their freedom ; of women 
who courted fire to escape dishonour ; of children who filled wells to escape 
slavery. This vast movement segregated the Muslim chiefs into the narrow- 
est bounds of political action ; stiffened bonds and hardened customs to save 
the social organisation ; and gave birth to cultural agencies like the Bhakti 
school in order to preserve Dharma. 

Many were the Vikramadityas of frustrated destiny who fought and died 
in thousand ways so that Dharma might live. Their epic is still to be written. 
Of them all the first was the brilliant and impetuous Prthvlraja ; the type 
and model of all later resisters. The first centre of resistance was Rainatham- 
bhor which year after year rose in defiance till it was wiped off : the noblest 
was Chitore which again and again sent its young men to die that Dharma 
might live. The last great resister of the period was Hemu, Vikramiaditya, 
w'ho in 1556 a.d. fought Behramkhan to the last breath of his life. 

VI 

This titanic resistance resulted m blunting the fury of aggression, of 
creating a synthesis. Hindus and Muslims reconciled themselves to each 
other. Slowly religious differences ceased to count ; tolerance and mutual 
adjustments followed. Akbar, the real founder of the Moghul Empire which 
was essentially Indian, placed himself at the head of the synthesis. A generous 
man, a tolerant ruler, a far-isighted statesman, ar. unrivalled warrior and a 
great empire-builder, he reared a superstructure on the united strength of 
Hindus and Muslims. He created a new India, an India of toleration and 
mutual understanding. He gave the country the peace it wanted. The gener- 
ous hearted Indian adopted him as their own : a kind of Vikramaditya by 
adoption. 

Against Akbar stood the lone figure of Pratapa, the proud heir to Chi tore’s 
undying glory, refusing to bend his knee to one whom he called the 4 Turk \ 
He was built of the stuff of which the heroes of the unattainable are made. 
He was an ideal in flesh and blood. He died, but is an immortal , a Vikra- 
maditya of frustrated destiny, stronger than death itself. 
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But Aurangzeb undermined the synthetic empiip. Sivaji in the south 
and the Sikh Gurus in the north, the standard hearers of the Dharma, rose in 
revolt. The resistance which had been blunted by the broad statesmanship 
of Akbar now gained a new edge ; and when Aurangzeb died the Moghul 
Empire was dissolved in 1707 a.d. On the ruins of that empire rose the 
Empire of the Manathas. Sivajl Maharaja had revived the spirit of Vikra- 
maditya, 

In the meantime the Europeans came to the country to trade oy guile 
and remained to rule by force. They hired Indian mercenaries ; bribed or 
pampered effete or selfish rulers. Against this foreign penetration, many were 
the heroes who battled fiercely in delence of their land. They failed ; the im 
perial power of Poona, before it could consolidate itself, Absolved under th ' 
pressure of internal dissension and external aggression. The British won the 
battle of Kirkee in 1818, and the last of the Indian empires collapsed. 
Foreigners came to dominate the land. When the last armed attempt at re- 
gaining independence met with failure in 1857, the country lay prostrate 
before its foreign conquerors. 

3 We were in advance of the world physically, morally, mentally ; but 
we lacked the art of organised destruction. 

We were vanquished. We were disarmed. Our proud traditions of hero- 
ism were broken, obliterated. We have now been bearing the badge of slavery 
in the land of our birth. Vikramaditya alone has remained with us, the lode- 
star of our desires, — Vikramaditya, the quintessence of the power, the culture 
and the freedom which are ours by right. 

VII 

Let us examine what brings us together in the name of Vikramaditya. 
It is not a mere matter of glorifying the past ; nor of enjoying the present. 
The urge behind the celebrations is the upsurgence of a subconscious national 
motive. In the apotheosis of this hero we seek the unabashed expression of 
our supreme desire. In it, we stand as what wc are— the heirs to immortal 
greatness. Our country is in distress, but that does not frighten us. Our 
educational background would make of us spineless intellectuals ; we refuse 
to be such. In these celebrations we are alive with the passions of a living, 
quivering faith. We shed the chains which stifle us. We stand up as men 
true to the genius of the land. And as we look back with pride upon the 
golden age of a departed Vikramaditya, so do we look forward to the greater 
age of a future Vikramaditya. 

Of the millions in this land the vast majority is knit together by race 
and traditions ; by the bonds of language and literature ; by the closely woven 
texture of our social organisation. They are compact with the unity which 
Vikramaditya symbolizes today. Why of all people in the world should we 
alone be apologetic or be ashamed of the motive ? Vikramaditya is an impell- 
ing conception and therefore a living faith. It is a faith of political power, 
strong and overarching, unsubjected to a foreign power, emanating from and 
10 
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rating on our own strength ; a faith inspired and supported by the genius 
of our own social order, and literary and aesthetic heritage ; a faith which is 
founded on Dharma. 

I want you to be under no illusion when I use the word Dharma. The 
Dharma of which Vikramaditya is the embodiment is not a religion, not 
4 Hinduism ’ as we are taught to call it, not caste system as we know it ; 
nor cheap communal arrogance. It is a way of living. It is culture in *its 
most comprehensive meaning. It is the overarching law of life. It consists 
of rituals and myths ; of modes of life and canons of conduct : of tradition 
and outlook ; of wealth of language and literature ; of a theory of ,life and a 
social organisation ; and of living ideals : all which were moulded by the 
genius of our race and land. The belief in the Vedas as the ultimate source 
of Dharma gives to our [people, to whatever race they belong, a conscious 
unity of life and history. The mythology whicii surrounds it embraces the 
sacred legends of rivers, mountains and cities, of heroes and sages, human and 
divine. The social organisation as shaped, by it is based on family life domi- 
nated by patriarchal tradition, affording shelter to every needy, helpless mem- 
ber ; imposing, as a corollary, a strict regard to feminine virtue, so essential 
to preserve the purity of race and culture. This social order is not based on 
class war, but an inalienable interdependence of social groups ; on a hierarchy 
arranged according to the degree of culture attained by each. 

In its changeless essentials Dharma is the Law, the Word, and the 
Mother. All conduct is to be regulated by one unchanging law based on the 
absolute ethical values of Non-violence, Truth, Non-stealing, Non-waste and 
Non -possession ; to be inspired by a faith in human endeavour as self-dis- 
cipline, leading man out of his limitations to become ‘ The Supreme ’ in this 
life. 

The Word is the literary heritage foi which Samskrta stands. It is the 
vehicle of Dharma conveying it from age to age. The shrine of our past, 
it is the strength of our present and the inspiration of our future. 

And its base is the living conception of the Mother — the holy Aryavarta, 
— the Bharata Mata, our hope and solace in this world and the next, inspir- 
ing an abiding veneration for those who lived and died so that She may live, 
free, great and eternal. 

Round this Dharma,, as its guide, upholder, and protector, has been 
woven our conception of Vikramaditya 

Let us not therefore feel hesitant about what is our heart’s desire. We 
may be circumscribed. We may feel it to be a dream, though cherished. But 
let us be honest to ourselves. Dreams are greatei part of us than the words 
we speak or the deeds we do. We desire, we yearn for, a Vikramaditya ; for, 
he represents the only condition under which we may attain the full stature, 
when the Motherland is a national home of power and culture by the right 
of our own strength. 

Vikramaditya is our Pillar of Fire , leading us on from bondage to the 
Land of Promise. 



THE SERPENT AND THE BIRD 

By 

Dr. MARY! A FALK 

• 

The distinctive and consistent symbolism of late Veuic and x>st- Vedic 
speculation has its pre-history in a complex of mythical conceptions of the 
early Rgveda. The latter are a prelude to the forn^v ; & ngly, most of the 
elements are already tnere and their connection is established ; but a ’•evolu- 
tionizing change of viewpoints and aims, which ^akes place during the period 
of the later Rgveda, invests them with a new meaning ; while maintaining 
and adapting the old cosmological myths, it superimposes new psychological 
valuations, and complements the original phases of the cosmogonic drama 
with a crowning soteriological solution. The transition from the earlier to 
the later stage of one and the same motif is thus observable already in the 
RV, but the full 'speculative elaboration is to be found in the doctrinal 
treatises, which also provide detailed interpretations of the inherent sym- 
bolism. 1 

The following is a study of the hitherto unnoticed motif connecting, 
as far back as the oldest strata of the RV* the mythical figurations of the 
cosmic Serpent with those of the cosmic Bird. 

The serpent is of course in the first place VYtra, the “ encompasser,” the 
prathamajd ahinam (I, 32, 3d, 4a), who lay on the summit of the cosmic 
mountain (2), at the top of the skyey vault, to form the upper bottom of 
the atmosphere (itf ajaso budknani dsayal , 1 , 52, 6b). The very wording of 
the phrase recalls another Vedic figuration of the cosmic Serpent, the Ahi 
Budhnya. In fact the “ bottom M where the latter resides is equally not be- 
low but above the human world : it was an actual bottom with regard to 
the original receptacle of the heavenly waters, which eventually' descended 
in the skyey; “ rivers ” through the atmosphere to the earth. The phrase 
budhne nadmam najahpu sldmi referred to this ahi in VII, 34. 16 clearly 
corresponds to the phrase rajas o budhnam aSayat referred to Vftra. Accord- 
ing to the primitive Vedic conception our world with the atmosphere above 
it is shut off by the vault of the sky from the transcosmk regjon, which 
extends beyond it, of the heavenly light-waters, the seat of immortality and 
the ultimate fountainhead of life. The cleaving of the heavenly vault 2 and 


1 For a complete survey of the later stage of thought and its subsequent philo- 
sophical developments in ancient India, see my work 1 // Mito Psicologico nelt India 
Antka, publ. by the Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Memorie, Ser. VI, Vol. VIII, 1939. 
Studies of single motifs in both the earlier and the later stages : Amavasyd in 
Mythical apd Philosophical Thought, IHQ, March 1942, pp. 26-45 ; The Story of 
The Pearl (still unpublished); etc. 

2 Vrtra is the sky, cf. I, 80, 13, 
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the overturning of the supernal well of the life-giving waters identified with 
soma are two concurrent and complementary images of the same achieve- 1 
ment, of Indra’s outstanding feat — the ahihatya 3 . 

The oldest mode of that notion is more comprehensive : the original 
heavenly seat of the Rivers— the primal birthplace of heaven and earth 
(VII, 34, 2)— is guarded by the terrible thousand-eyed Varuipa (10). He is 
the king of those kingdoms, the (original) form of those rivers 4 ; insuperable 
"Is his dominion which contains the all-life (11). The tenor of these old 
documents of Varuna-worship insists on extolling that trans-cosmic domain 
as insuperable, although the most diffused myth of the Vedic age < bears out 
the notion that it suffered violence. It suffered violence when Indra broke 
or pierced the upper enclosure, thus opening a way for the waters shut off 
and encompassed by the body of the Ahi (I, 32, 1 ; etc. etc.). Under Indra’s 
strokes the cleaving body of the Serpent let gush forth the “ heady waters ” 

( mono Tuhatia . . dpah ), and lay dismembered and dispersed, hurled down 
from heaven to earth (7, 8, 5). By this feat Indra conquered the Soma, 
made the seven rivers flow (12), won the sun r * or caused it to come forth 

8 See e.g. VIII, 72, 8, 10-11 : a dasabhir vivasvata indrah kosam acucyavit | 
khedayd trivrtd divah | (“ with the ten — fingers — Indra spilled Vivasvat’s recep- 
tacle of heaven by means of the threefold hammer”), sincanti namasavatam 
uccdcakram parijmanam | nictnabaram akfitam || “they (the hotarah mentioned 
in 9) with reverence pour out the untarishing well whose wheel is above, which 
goes round (the vault of heaven in its daily evolution), whose opening is below. 
abhyaram id adrayo m$iktam pu$kare madhu | avatasya visarjme 1 1 “ Ready p 
the mead poured from the rock in the blue lotos, the well having been shed.” 

Sometimes the Maruts are associated with Indra in this connexion — at times 
also the myth of the heavenly well is secondarily mixed up with a legend of the 
Gotama-clan (cf. I, 88,4). This notwithstanding its import remains perfectly clear. 
I. 85, 9 — 11 : tvatfa yad vajram sukrtam hiranyayarn sahasrabhjstiw svapd avarta- 
yat | dhatta indra nary apdmsi kartave ’han vrtram nir apdm aubjad arriavam |j 
urdhvarji nunudre * vatam ta ojasd dddrhanatp cid bibhidur vi parvatam | ... jih- 
marft nunudre 'vataiji tayd dibdsincann utsarfi gotamaya t?$naje | . . . In connection 
with the Gotama legend the feat is attributed to the Asvins in I, 116, 9 : pardvatarfi 
nasotydnudeham uccdbudhnarjt cakratur jihmabdram | 

See also I, 130, 2-9 : pibd somam indra suvdnam adribhih kosena siktam avatam 
na varfisagas tdtr?dno ... avindad diva nihitarfi guha nidhim ver na garbham parivt- 
tam aismany anante antar asmani \ vrajam vajri gavam iva si$asann angirastamah | 
apdvrnod i$a indrah parivjtd dvdra i$ah paihvrtdh || dadjhdno vajram indra gabhas - 
tyoh k$admeva tigmam asandya sam syad ahi hat y ay a sarji syat | . . . tvant vrthd 
nadya indra sartave *cchd samudram asrjas . . . 1 1 bhinat puro navatim indra . . . sam - 
baram girer ugro avabharat . . . vacam aruno mu?ayati isdna a mu$ayati | . . . 

And II, 24, 2-4 : yo nantvant anamrn ny ojasotddardar manyund sambard^i vi | 
prdcydvayad acyuta brahmanaspatir (identified with Indra in this hymn) a edvisad 
vasumantam vi parvatam || tad devdnain devatamdya kartvam asratknan drlha - 
vradanta jMjhitd | ud ga djad abhinad brahmatyd valam aguhatl tamo vyacak$ayat 
svah || aUmdsyam avatam brahmanaspatir madhudhdram abhi yas ojasdtwat | tam 
eva visve paptre svardjio baku sdkam sisicur utsam udrtnam || 

4 Namely as the samudra apicya (VIII, 41, 8a) ; cf. 5e rupam dyaur iva pu$yati. 

c Cf. I, 100, 6b suryam sanat and 13a tasya vajrah krandati . . . svar§a | 
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(cf. II, 19, 3c ajanayat suryam)* and brought the light of day (4j. These 
are not distinct achievements, but one and the same (cf. Ill, 44, 2 and 5 ; 
VIII, 76, 3 and 4 7 ). In fact the waters thus brought down are not under- 
stood merely in a naturistic sense as the fertilizing rain which had been pent 
up in the cloud or as the torrents which had been pent up by frost in the 
mountains, though this was currently assumed by over-simplifying exegesis ; 
k all the pertinent texts they are conceived pre-eminently as tlie luminous 
waters of the hypercosmic ocean, whose heady essence is the seen juice, and 
whose light penetrates to us through the openings formed by the luminaries 8 , 
pouring # down in the rays. The same is also the fountainhead of the vivi- 
fying rain. 8 It is by piercing these openings in the Serpent’s body, in the 
enclosing firmament, 10 that Indra caused the streams of the life-giving light- 
waters to flow down. (There can be no doubt that the celestial Soma was 
understood to be the inner hidden life-essence of Vrtra : thus II, 11, 5 states 
guhd hitam guhyam gut ham apsv apivrtam mayinarn k$iyantam uto apo 
dyam tastabhvamsam ahann ahim sura viryena, but III 39, 6c refers the terms 
of 11a to Soma, and so does X, 148, 2a.) 

But this does not imply that earthly life was actually created by the 
feat of Indra. In fact it is noteworthy that not one of the countless refer- 
ences to this event with all their laudatory magnifications of the deed ever 
ventures this particular assertion. No doubt but the firmly accepted opinion 
is to the effect that nether life was there before — although its source, the 
imperishable well of life, is regularly stated to be in the uppermost 
heaven, 11 in its third innermost recess. 112 Some texts give evidence in regard 
to the question how life was being brought down to the nether world before 
the cosmic catastrophe wrought by Indra. Thus the hymn X, 123 connects 
the golden-winged messenger of Varuna (6) who came down sounding as the 
stream of soma (4) with the birth of Yama, the human ancestor, from the 


* In fact the sun is “ born from Vrtra ” according tof AV IV, 10, 5b vrtra) 
jato divdkarah | 

7 indro vi vrtram air ay at | srjant samudriya apah || ayaifi ha yena va idatp 
smt . ... jitarn | indrena somapntaye || See also I, 51, 4 tvam aparrt apidhdndvftioT 
apddharayah parvate ddnumad vasu | vrtram yad indra savasdvadhir ahim ad it 
suryarn divy arohayo drse || I, 32, 4 yad indrdhan prathamajom abnnam an 
mdyinam (namely of the Asuras) amindh prota mdydh | at stir yam janayan , . . 

* See II Mito Psicologico nelV India Antica, p. 313(25). 

9 ydbhir ddityas tapati rasmibhis tabhih parjanyo var§ati, (Taitt. Ar. X. 63). 
yada kkalu va asdv ddityo nydh rasmbhih parydvartate * tha var$ati (Taitt. Saiph. 
II, 4, 10, 2). 

VIII, 100, 7, etc. 

xi IV, 26, 6 somam divo amu%mdd uttardd dddya. 

m Trir uttamd dunasa rocanani trayo rdjanty asurasya virdh III, 56, 8, cf. VI, 

44, 23cd rocane$u trite$u amrtaw nigulham ; etc. cf. n. 14„ The three heavens 

arfi represented both as rising one above the other : uttama, madhyama, avama 
(V. 60. 6fcb) and as concentrical (see text below). Their personal exponents are res- 
pectively Vanina, Mitra and Soma. Mitra is the heavenly fire-world : the earthly 
counterpart of Mitra is Agni (cf. Ill, 5, 4a). 
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“ lofty Gandharva ” and the Apsaras (5, 6, 7), in the place where the Waters 
and the Sun are united (1). The “wave” whose descent from the supernal 
ocean is impelled by the Vena (i= the “ Gandharva on high ” 13 ) is the life- 
bringing Soma-child, who is also identified with the Vena. Down from the 
birth-place of Yama l4u he is brought by Varupa’s messenger, the Supama ; he 
is seated on the Bird’s golden wing (5). This is how the Lord of the Lumi- 
naries as both the fixed one (the enclosing firmament Varuina) and thdt 
which belongs to all the gods (i.e. as Soma) filled heaven and earth with the 
draught of life (VI, 67, 6cd 14 ). Life came from heaven in and as the gift 
of soma, brought by Varuna’s messenger, the Bird. Thus the .supernal 
essence has taken its abode in creatural existence, where it manifests itself in 
the ocean of the heart, the seat of life (IV, 58, 5a, lib), the nether counter- 
part of the supernal ocean. 

But amongst the oldest Rgvedic legends there is also the relation of 
Soma’s descent — or fall — from heaven against Vanuna’s decree and law. 
This is the canvas of the half-obliterated legend of Trita. Trita is originally 
Soma (or Soma’s world and essence), the “third ” because Soma’s world, his 
abode, is the third, innermost, heaven (VI 44, 22cd) ir ’ — while dvita (V,* 
18, 2 ; see above, n. 12) is the heavenly fire-world, Agni as Apam Napat, as 
the lightning dwelling in heaven (II, 35, 9-10), and the enveloping and outer- 
most sphere (the term “first’’ does not occur in the RV, but the term parya, 

“ outermost ”, “ extreme ”, is quite current 10 ) is Varuna, “ the encompasser ”, 


1;{ He is the “ lover” of the Great Mother, of the deity of the supernal Light- 
ocean (see below, n. 19) who is the transcosmic Surya (cf. Amavasyd, pp. 29J-32). 
Reciprocally, she is the “lover” (vena) of the supernal Soma ( somasya vend I, 34, 
2b I = sure duhitd ffor duhitd see Amavasyd, p. 29 j 5d. Cf. II Mito Psicold'gico, 
pp. 334, 625 (46, 337). 

3411 Therefore Yama’s world is the third heaven (I, ,35, 6 ; IX, 113, 8), that of 
Soma (see n. 15). Cf. I, 35, 7 for the connexion with the Suparpa’s* mission. 

Such statements are in significant contrast with the assertion that the life- 
giving streams came down owing to Indra’is conquest. See also II, 28, 4 pra stm 
dd'xtyo asjjad vidhartd rtam sindhuva varunasya yanti \ na srdmyanti na vi muncanty 
ete vayo na paptu raghuyd parifman. It is worthy of note that in such hymns of 
Varupa-worship the tale is quite different from that told in the Indra-hymns with 
regard to the release of the streams. The context of the above stanza provides an 
eloquent explanation of why the primeval dispensation of Varupa is here emphatically 
acknowledged as actual even in the present and Indra’s rule is significantly ignored : 
this hymn is a hymn of propitiation and deprecation of Varupa’s avenging wrath 
that strikes and fetters man not only for personal sins but also for the anyakrta 
(st. 9), for the parricidal deed of Indra in which the human being participate by 
sharing in its fruit. (See further on). 

3r > IX, 113, 7-9 : Soma dwells in the innermost enclosure of heaven ( yatra - 
varodhanam divah), in the amrta loka, where light is eternal, where radiance abides, 
where the extended waters are, where freedom dwells — cm the third vault, in the 
third heaven of heaven (trirxake tridive divah). Cf. IX, 86, 27 d : tjtlye p?$\he adhi 
Tocane divah with VI, 44, 23 cd divi rocane$u trite?u amrtam nigulham. 

i* J Cf. VI, 23, 2 ; VII, 32, 14 : VII, 83, 5. This is consequently where 
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the all-enclosing vault, the receptacle of the celestial essence, 17 of the “ primal 
jta ’ . Trita is also introduced as the exponent and original keeper of the 
heavenly Soma, and its archetypal distiller IX, 102, 2-3) lK . The story under- 
lying the hymn I, 105 is that Trita fell from his supernal abode into a pit (i.e. 
into the structure of the atmospheric rajaz) and became the Moon-bird 
straying in the sky (1 ; this is a very old evidence of the identification 
Soma = Moon) 10 . [The “ naturistic ” explanation of that fall can be inferred 
from allusions such as those of IX, 73 : the fermentation c f soma ' 1 ) broke 
its enclosure. 20 The great Varufna had hidden that ocean (3 c), the Asura 
made himself three heads to keep hold of it ( 1 c> . yet :t was seized (3d. 
cf. 1 d).l Unable to find his wa^ back home to the supernal world of the 
Asuras, Trita is consumed with grief (I, 105, 7 cd, 8c) and invokes the devas 
to prevent lest the light fall from the sky, lest tne felicitous Soma be lost (3). 
The devas help him, but only insofar as they keep him amongst themselves. 
He acquiesces in his fate and helps the devas to found the new jta- Hence- 
forth he is their adherent, particularly of Indra ; they will now use him to 
open up the path to Vanina s brahman, which, being mortals, they do not 
see and cannot tread upon to the yonder end (15, 16). But Trita’s fall has 
wrought a vast change and upheaval in the cosmos. The great primal rta has 


Indra’s, and the conquering Trita’s (see text below) exploits take place. In some 
of the later attempts at co-ordinating Indra with the highest deity Vanina (sec 
further below) Indra is associated with Varuna pdrye dtvi (VII, 83, 5). 

i7 Naturally enough, Varupa as the all-encompassing deity of heaven repre- 
sents also the other two .vhich it contains ; thus he is also* Trita- before the fall, 
Trita the. all-wise— VIII, 4l, 6; Soma is Vampa, as well as Mitra IX, 77, 5 be. 

is Cf. Into bibharli varut.iam (Soma as the essence of Varupa) samudre IX, 
95, 4 d. 

ut> The Moon is bom from Aditi, the great! Mother of Heaven (divas .main 
mala V, 47, ,lab), and is “the powerful receptacle of the (heavenly) waters, the 
shining Bird” (uksa samudro anu^ah suparnah 3a). When tha Moon sets el sun- 
rise (cf. stt. 1, 2) he returns “ into the source of the primal father ” ; passing beyond 
the horizon, he is hidden in the centre of heaven! ( purvasya yonim pitur d vivesa | 
madhye divo nihitah prsnir as mu vi cakratne rajasas. . .atilau jj 3 b-d). Four carry him 
and provide his abode (4a : the four phases) ; ten suckle the child for it*, procession 
(4b : the ten days from the moon’s reappearance to the full-moon night); three- 
fold ( tridhdtavah ) are his supernal cows (the three heavens: 4c). From him as 
King Soma descend the streams of the heavenly waters, but their supernal fulness 
is ever immovablie : “ This is a beautiful saying, ye people, that the streams wander 
but the waters stand firm ; the two who bear him (earth and sky, who bear him 
as vessel of soma tot the sake of Indra; cf. Ill, 46, 5) are different from the Mother 
(from the trans-cosmic Light-ocean, where he is un waning) ; born in different places, 
(they are) twin sisters” (5). 

Further evidence of the myth of King Soma in Amdvasyd, op. cit. pp. 30 i., 
34 ff., 39f., 45. In connexion with the pancagnividyd and the karman-satnsdra 
doctrine : II Milo Psicoiogico , p. 371 f. 

20 Ct also IX, 86, 20 yatah pari kosan acikradat tritasyu 'ndma janayan 
(“causing the essence of Trita to flow forth ’ , a j ana vat = sasijc, as II, 19, 3 c aja- 
nayat suryam — of Indra — , and I, 32, 4 c) madhu ksaral. 
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disappeared,® 1 another age, another cosmic order is taking its place (4, 5, 
6, 12). Agni has followed suit in forsaking his primal mansions and his 
allegiance to the Asuras. This event is described in the Agni hymn X, 124 
— a text particularly interesting in that it evidences the original import of 
the mythical conception of the victory of the Devas over the Asuras as that 
of a substitution of the younger generation of cosmic deities to the older 
abiding beyond the cosmos, though ruling also the latter. * 

The first st. invokes Agni to come to the sacrifice and become the bearer 

of oblations, after having so long lain in darkness (jyok dirghatfi lama 

asayislhah, d) — namely in the “belly of the Asura ” (whence he sprang, see 
III, 29, 14 d : i asurasya )a\hardt ; cf. I, 54, 10 apdm atisthdd dharunahvararp 
tamo ’ ntar vrtrasya joiharesu par vat ah), of the sky as father Tva$tl 
(I, 95, 2; X, 2, 7) 22 . Agni replies: “from the non-deva (i.e. from the 
Asura) proceeding forth as a deva from the secret hiding-place and becoming 
manifest I go to (a new kind of) immortality — as, with ill-will forsaking him 
the benevolent, of my own choice I go to join a foreign family (2). Perceiving 
the guest (the deity invited to the sacral ceremony) of another generation I 
traverse the many abodes of rta ; I wish good luck to my father the Asura, 
(but as to me) I proceed from the part to which no sacrifice is offered (the* 
realm of the Asuras) to that to which is being offered sacrifice (the realm of the 
Devas). Many years I have passed in that ( Asura- world ) ; choosing Indra, 
I abandon the father (Indra’s and Agni’s father Varuoa); Agni, 23 Soma, 
Varuaja fall (from their former dignity of supreme gods). Turning round 
(changing sides) I now help this realm (4). 2,1 Yonder Asuras have been 

21 kva rtarn purvyaw gatarri has tad bibhartt nutanah (4/ cd) ; ami ye devdh 
stkam had va rtarri had anrtarn (5a-c). 

2 ~, Cf. I, 141, 4ab pfa yat pituh paramdn, niyate pary a prk$udho virudho 
dwyisu rohati ; II, 9, 3ab vidhema te parame jamnann ague vidkdma stomah avare 
sadhasthe ; VIII, 11, 7 a te vat so mano yarnat paramdc cit sadhasthdt agne tvdrvi - 
kdmayd gird. 

23 I.e. the trans-cosmic Agni, the Asura Agni (cf. st. 2). 

84 Cf. X, 8, 7-8 another version of Trita’s story : it is on Agni’s initiative that 
Trita in his pit, (vainly) claiming the attention of yonder Father, as he was wont 
of old, and craving assistance while encompassed between heaven and earth (^in 
the “ pit ” of the cosmos), declaring his kinship (with Agni), seizes the weapons 
(which belonged to the Father, cf. Tvasfr as artificer of the vajra). Knowing the 
fatherly weapons, the Aptya, impelled by Indra (see below), conquered : slay- 
ing the three-headed seven-rayed one, Trita propelled forth the cows of Tva§tra. 
Strangely enough, trimurdhan saptarasmi is according to I, 146, 1 Agni himself. 
The only possible explanation seems to be that the Tva&ra (Visvarupa) of X, 8, 8 
is understood as the trans-cosmic stronghold of Agni (cf. Ill, 5, 5c pdti ndbha 
saptasirsonam agnifi) against which the cosmic Agni (cf. the pada b of I, 146, 1 
’nunam agnim pitror upasthe) battles in alliance with Indra and Trita. Thus also 
the cosmic Soma is in feud with the trans-cosmic, see below. 

In the following st. it is no more Trita impelled by Indra, but Indra himself 
who kills Visvarupa (see text, below) : “The strong ruler Indra hurled t down him 
who meant to wield the wide power (vested in) the cows of Visvarupa; winning 
(them), he wrenched off the three heads.” 
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deprived of their may a ; and if thou, O Varuspa, desirest me, then separate, 
O King, the anrta from ti,e jta 25 and come to the rule of my kingdom (5). 
This daylight, this indeed has been the beloved, this light, this wide atmos- 
phere : let us twain (Agni and Indra) strike Vrtra ; come forth, Soma, thou 
art now a libation, and we adore thee with libation (6). The wise one 
(Varuna — Vrtra) by his wisdom ( kavitva = mayaya) fixed his body in the 
sk£ ; but powerless Varunjia suffered the waters to floA r forth ; conferring 
happiness like brides, these white rivers soaringly carry fortn his C T arunas) 
colour (7). They take over his most excellent energy, (whereas) he (Indra) 
dominates them that are heady with self-power ; lik": sab electing their 
king,, full ‘of fear they forsook Vrtra (9). The companion of tha*e full of 
feat (Soma the companion of the waters) they call the ILmnsa, who abides 
in the friendship of the heavenly waters. The wise kavis have descrieu 
Indra, who hastens towards the song of praise (10). 

Both these texts bear witness to the notion that the reign of the devas 
was established through their possession of Soma. A constant feature of the 
many versions of India’s conquering deed is that he drew his victorious 
strength from the draught of soma (which had been brought for him by the 
§yena [I, 80, 2 ; III, 43, 7], or which, according to some of the alternative 
versions, he had received from Trita, according to others, he had stolen from 
his father Tva§tr-°). It is the possession of Soma that enables the Devas both 
to bring the cosmic realms under their sway and to storm the hypercosmic 
abodes of the Asura£ 27 in order to obtain more soma — for this is their sus- 
tenance as Devas, the essence of their devatva, the entity owing to which they, 
who had originally been mortal (cf. I, 105, 10, AV. XI, 5, 19 ; IV, 11, 16), 
became immortal (cf. IX, 106 8d tvdryi devdso amytaya ham papuh ; and IX, 
53, 10 28 ). At a later period, when “Immortality” will be essentially distin- 


25 (A n-rta here in the sense of the trans-cosmic order (the purvyam ytam of 
Uie Trita-hymn, which has abandoned the cosmos since the devas rule it), contrast- 
ed with rta as tKe cosmic older of the devas ; thus according to AV. IX, 15, 23 
Aditi — mother of the Asuras and personification of the hypercosmic ocean — bestows 
rta but keeps an-rta. This trans-cosmic rta'=the guhyd vratd (cf. I, 163, 3 ; III, 
54, 5; X, 114, 2), contrasted with the cosmic ita in V, 63, 7, is maintained by the 
pre-cosmic dharman of the Asuras which renders their abode immovable : V, 72, 2. 

yaj jdyathds tad ahar asya kdme * rrisoh piyu$am apibo giri$thdm, tatyi te 
mata . . . .mahah pitur dama asincad agre . . . .lva$tdram mdro janu§dbhibhuydmu$yd 
sotnatn apibac camu$u III, 48, 2, 4 cd.; tva$lur gyhe apibal somam indrah sata- 
dkanyam camvot} sutasya. . . .kas te mdlaratyi vidhavdm acakrat IV, 18, 3 cd, 12 a. 
Cf. also I, 61, 7ab. According to IX, 106, 3 Indila seized as much Soma as he 
could hold and at the same time took hold of the vajra. 

27 Thus it is the Indra-like Soma— the Soma absorbed by Indra — that is the 
Vjtrakiller and destroyer of the fortresses (IX, 88, 4ab). Thus “the beautiful 
(Soma) 1 bears India’s name under, which he slew all the Vjtras’’ (IX, 109, 14). 

The Rbhus (covertly referred to in X, 53, 10) have an important role in 
the attainment of the amjlatva by the devas, for it is they who* made Tva$lr's 
soma-cyp {the moon) into four (the four phases), thus .providing half the sub^ 
stance for the devas to drink. Before that the whole moon was unwaning and 


11 
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jguished from indefinitely prolonged life, theirs will be specified as the relative 
“ immortality of the devas ”, a life incomparably longer and more intense than 
the hutnan. There is plenty of evidence to provide reply to the question what 
that exalting and magnifying agency of the soma -draught was censed to con- 
sist in. We have seen that individual life, centred in the “ heart-ocean ”, was 
conceived to be a tiny counterpart and particle of the heavenly ocean of 
eternal all-life, whence it i9 derived. In its attenuation to the exiguity of 
individual existence the heavenly life-essence is mortal — but the heart-ocean 
can be increased, its power can be intensified by an accretion of its essence. 
The draught of soma is absorbed into the heart (VIII, 48, 4, 12, etc. ; cf. 
IX, 86, 21d ; I, 91, 13a ; avatah — untarnishing — bhava nab soma saw hrde 
VIII, 79, 7 20 ) and in it rouses Vac 30 , awakens the keen wisdom (VI, 47, 3); 
the essence of the immortal penetrates into the mortals (VIII, 48, 12) and 
increases their life {ibid. 4, 10), by acceeding to them it carries them to the 
region where life is expanded (11), i.e. to the luminous spheres where the 
Devas dwell in their amrtatva : apama somam amrta abhumaganma jyotir 
avidama devdn (3). By another turn in the formulation of the same idea, 
it is the nectar-wave which rises from the heart-ocean and along the path of 
the soma-ray attains the amrtatva (IV, 58, 1); the streams of soma (styled 
ghjta in this hymn, soma being the “ secret naman ”, the ultimate essence of 
ghrta) flow forth from the heart-ocean having in their midst a golden reed 31 
(5). 


invisible (cf. n. 19) ; but they knew its secret abode (vidvdmsah padd guhyani, 10 c) 
and| with their axes dEd the work ycna devdso ’ mjlatvam anasuh (lOd). 

Cf. IV, 58, 11 ab dhdman tc (sc. ghjtasya^= somasya) visvarn bhuvanam 
adhi sritam antah samudrd hrdy antar dyu$i. X. 5, 1 ekah samudro dharuno : ray\- 
ndm asmad dhrdo bhurijanmd v% caste. 

Hence the songs inspired by Soma pour forth from the heart-ocean like the 
waters from the heavenly one : indrdya giia anisitasargd apah prerayarri sagarasya 
budhndt X, 89, 4 ab. Cf. IV, 58, 6 ab samyak sravanti sarito na dhend antarhrdd 
manasd puyamandh. 

iyarti vacant IX, 95, 2 b. hinvdno vddam matibhih kavinbm IX, 97, 32 d. 
Thus Soma is the generator of thought (IX, 96, 5a), and, as vaco agriya (IX, 62, 
25a), vdcaifi janayan (IX, 86, 33 d), agrc vdco. . , .gacchati {ibid. 12). But it was 
the supernal Vac who out of love (tak$ad. . . .manaso venato vdk, IX, 97, 22) 
produced Soma (i= Vena, cf. above, p. 204, and n. 13) and gave it to the cosmos 
under the primal dispensation. 

;J1 The vetasa hiraatyaya is the “ secret ” minimum-counterpart of the trans- 
cosmic immortal all-life, which abides in the heart. It is the “ secret Prajapati ” 
according to AV. X, 7, 41 (yo v etas am hiranyayarti tis\hantatn salile' veda | sa vat 
guhyah prajdpatih || ), the psychic aspect of the cosmic Skambha, of the world- 
pillar, in emitting whom his hypercosmic archetype, the father-Skambha, reversed 
his ancient position {yatra skambhah prajanayat purartam vyavartayat, ibid., 26ab); 
according to RV. I, 24, 7 only the trans-cosmic summit of the world-tree — cf. AV. 
ibid. st. 8cd— is kept upright by Varuna in the bottomless, but below the bottom 
—the firmament— it was turned upside down. Cf. the overturning of the hyper- 
cosmic well, above, note 3. He is the “ Golden Germ ” of immortality that the 
transcendent father poured into the cosmos (AV, ibid., st. 28 : hiranyagarbham 
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This increase of the share of vital essence, communicated to the living 
individual through and manifested in all his aspirations to and reali- 

zations of wider and greater forms of existence is called brahman, “ the entity 
of increase Its main manifestation is sacral speech, is the hymn 33 : yavad 
brahma vitfhitaqi tdvati vdk (X, 114, 8d). In sacrifice, in all relations with 
superhuman powers, it is the internal counterpart and complement of the 
sacral soma-offering, putting the individual on a level with the higher being 
and thus making the connexion possible. It is co-essemial with, and only 
a wider expansion of, the dyus : hence it is eventually conceived, m a more 
general sense, as the secret and higher essence of life ‘taelf. 

Naturally Vanina is the original producer and donor of brahman for 
each and sundry ; brahma krnoti varunah I, 105, 15a. But under the present 
dispensation, all that is instrumental and operative in the endeavoui of secur- 
ing “ immortality ”, of increasing and heightening life, comes under the cate- 
gory of brahman. Thus the process and arrangement of the yajha, which 
puts its participants on a level with the deity — apparently byi the deity’s de- 
scent as a guest to the place of sacrifice, but in the “ true ” and “ hidden ” 
sense by the elevation of the performance, with its ritual ingredients and 
its hihnan participants, to the plane of the deity— is brahman ; so is of course 
the softia (cf. IX, 71, Id) and so is the sacral song. 34 

Thus it is the additional share of the life-essence, the brahman in the 
shape of the sacral soma-draught, that temporarily transforms men into devas, 
in achieving the highest assertion of individuality fulfils the supreme aspira- 
tion of the singer of that age. 

....skambhas tad agre prdsincad dhiranyam loke antard). He is the “Flower of 
the Waters", the psychic germ of immortal life, placed by mdyd (34) in such 
intimate proximity that one cannot lose it but cannot descry it either (32) —for it 
is hidden in the innermost heart. Cf. Jt 'Mita Psicologko, pp. 314-320. For vet as a ~ 
apdm puspa cf. MS. iii, p. 38, 17i=TS. V, 4, 4, 2. 

5:2 Cf. e.g. .IX, 71, 1 cd harir..., nabhas paya upastire camim brahma nir - 
nije ; II, 12, 14 c yasya brahma vardhanam yasya somo , VIII, 37, 1 predam brahma 
v\ratu,rye$v dvitha , cf. VIII, 89, 3 ; IX, 86, 41cd. 

33 Cf. e.g. I, 62, 13 ; 75, 2 ; 80, 9. 

34 Late in the Ftgvedic period the entity of the brahman was personified as 
Brhaspati or Brahmaiiaspati. (But even in post-Vedic texts the neuter essence 
is still discernible beneath the thin veneer of the personification : Rjhaspati is the 
brahma of the gods : TS II, 2, 9, 1). For all creation he has been produced forth 
by Tvastr, out of each Saman (II, 23, 17ab). He is naturally also identified with 
Tva§tr as wielder of the soma-cup (II, 26, 3cd, cf. X, 72, 2). From him, the Asuric 
one, the gods obtained their share of sacrifice (II, 23, 2). The factitious personi- 
fication admits in its looseness of free identification with any deity connected with 
the brahman — also with several of them at the same time ; thus, in connection with 
the heavenly abode of the brahman, Br. may be identical indiscriminately with any 
of the three deities personifying the three concentric heavenly spheres, i.e. Varuna. 
Mitra, and Pu$an (i= Soma) : X, 98, 1 ab. 

It is from Varuna that the god Brahmfin, the post-Vedic successor Brah- 
manaspatf, inherited the four-faced aspect (cf. cdturamkah — varuitah V, 48, 
5ab), 
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Thus it is the additional share of that essence, obtained through the fall 
of Soma— Trita, that first made the Devas into what they are. Soma = Trita, 
the fallen Asura, becomes the powerful, and power-giving, ally of the Devas 
and opens for them the path to Varuna’s brahman, which they as moitals 
cannot traverse, cannot even descry (I, 105, 15-16). This latter aspect— 
that of the conquering hero— gained pre-eminence over the former and to a 
large extent superseded it when the worship of Indra became progressively 
dominant in the religion of the Aryans of India. Simultaneously the figure 
of Indra substituted itself to the figure of Trita in the versions of the exploit 
originally attributed to the latter. Often they appear closely associated in the 
common deed. 

To a very different extent the worship of the conquering hero marked its 
influence in the Indian and in the Iranian religious developments. At a certain 
period during the progress of conquest of the Indo-Iranian tribes the idea 
of the attainment of light and life through a victorious storming of heaven 
appears to have prevailed over the ancient idea of their reception as a divine 
gift from the heavenly Asuras. The Avesta has equally its Verethraghna 
and its Thraetaona. But here these ancient figures, two aspects of one con- 
ception, are again half-effaced in the Asura -worship, which maintained its 
dominance. In India the substitution of the deva-worship is already very 
largely carried through in the RV. The termination of this process is found 
in the later period of the Briahmanas, where the Asuras are degraded through- 
out to the rank of demons, of hostile anti-divine entities. The tansvaluation 
of the very motive of the original fall of Trita into that of a victory of Trita 
over the encompassing Asura — and the consequent fusion of the two salient 
episodes of the Trita-legend H5 — belong to an early phase of this process, to 
the phase which witnesses the successful ascent of Indra as Vrtrahan, con* 
temporaneous with that of Verethraghna in Iran. But the unconditional glori- 
fication of this feat, such as it characterizes the classical age of the RV, pre- 
supposes its adaptation to the moral standards of this age, necessitating seve- 
ral mythological adjustments. To begin with, the immense ascendancy of 
King Vanina is as yet undisputed (only comparatively later texts such a9 IV, 
42 make the daring attempt to put the new deity Indra into a competition 
with Varuna ; some attempts at co-ordinating the two deities are made by 
mere assertion and without undertaking any actual comparison of values, as 
in IV, 41, 3 30 ). Thus to justify the glorification of Indra’s main exploit the 
expedient was adopted of dissociating the vanquished Asuric power from the 
supreme Asuric deity. In the mythological construction the vanquished 


8R Apart from isolated documents like I, 106, providing a connected narration, 
the partly superseded motif of Trita s fall persists, detached from its context and 
obscured in its meaning, in a variety of legends in later texts. 

3,6 Cf. also e.g. I, ,17. Other cases where this syncretism is tentatively justi- 
fied as an equal appreciation of contrasting divine qualities : VII. 82, jvhere how- 
ever st. 3 quite unaccountably puts together the two modes of disclosing the waters 
and dispensing soma ; VII, 83, 9 ; VI, 68, 3 ; etc, 
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“ encompasser ” Vptra has accordingly been separated from the heav nly En- 
compasser Vanina, although their common basic characteristic is not effaced, 
and even plainly persists in their Vedic names. Important supplementary 
evidence that Varuna was originally identical with the heavenly encompasser 
and keeper of the light-waters, from whom the essence of life and light was 
wrested by his son the conquering hero, is furnished by frequent quite unequi- 
vocal allusions to this fact which are yet extant in several Rvedic* hymns. 37 


{To be Continued.) 


87 Some) instances above. The parallelism with the ancient Greek myths of 
Ouranos, Kronos and Zeus (succession to the world-rule of a new generation of 
gods through the parricidal deed of their chief) suggests that this feature goes back 
to a common Aryan patrimony of notions and was probably due to the prevailing, 
at a certain period of the common past, of a naturistic hero-worship as against the 
worship of the heavenly all-father taken over from the pre-Aryan I ndo- Aegean 
culture by the invading Aryans and then modified by them. 

Correspondence appears even in details : thus Ouranos, knowing that his son 
will kill him, prevents his progeny from being born by keeping it back in the womb 
of G$ ; Indra’s mother keeps him for many years in her womb until he breaks his 
way through her flank and kills his father (IV, 18), 



MISCELLANEA 

THE THREE MOST PROMINENT PLACES OF SUN-WORSHIP 
IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

According to Bhavi§ya-pmdna I, 72, 4-6 the three places of Sun-worship *in 
Jambu-dvlpa are Muindlra, Kalapriya and Mitravana, and it is only at Sambapura 
(in Mitravana) that the Sun resides permanently. 1 But in Bhavi$ya-p. I, 129, 
,16b- 17a, the Sun, speaking of Mitravana, says : 

‘ sannidhyaip mama purvahne sutlre drak$yate jana!h | 
kialapriye ca madhyahne ’ parahne catra nityasah | | 

‘ People will ever see my proximity at Sutira in the forenoon, at Kalapriya at mid- 
day, and here in the afternoon.’ Thus in Bhavi$ya p. I, 129, 16b-17a the names of 
the three places o*f the Sun are given as Sutira, Kalapriya and Mitravana. In 
Vardha-p. 177, in which the story of Samba’s penance for the Sun’s favour in order 
to get rid of leprosy caused by Krona’s curse 2 has been narrated briefly with the 

1 sthanani trlini devasya dvipe’smin bhaskarasya tu | 

purvam indravanaip ( v. 1. 4 mitrabalarp ’ and 4 mitravanaxn ’ for 4 indravapaip 
nama tatha mundiram ucyate j | 

kalapriyaip (v. 1. ‘ kolapriyaip ’) trtlyarp tu tri§u lokesu visrutam | 
tathanyad-api te vacmi yat pura. brahrnanoditam j | 
candrabhaga-tafe namna puram yat samba- saipjnitam | 
dvipe’smifi-chaSvataip sthanaip yatra suryasya nityatia | | 

Though the reading ‘ indravanaip ’ occurs in the body of the text of our printed 
edition as well as in the Ms of the Bhavifya-p. described by Aufrecht in his Bodleian 
Catalogue (p. 31, foot-note 6), the reading ‘ mitravanam ’ is undoubtedly the correct 
one ; because the name * Mitravanam ’ has been mentioned in a large number of. 
verses in the Bhavi$ya-p ., whereas there is no second mention of ‘Indravana’ any- 
where in the whole Purana. Moreover, Skanda-p. VII (Prabhasa-khanda), i (Pra- 
bhasa-k§etra-mahiatmya ) , 110, 2b-3a, which reproduces the. verse ‘ sthinani tripi 
devasya etc.’ of the Bhasvi$ya-p. reads ‘ mitravanam ’ and not L indrav ^n^ m * : and 
in the Sdmba-p. the name of the place is given as ‘ Mitravana ’ in all casesrf* r 

Aufrecht’s Ms of the Bhavi$ya-p. reads 4 mupdaraip ’ for 4 ' muodlrairp ’ (see 
Bodleian Catalogue, p. 31, foot-note 6). But the evidence of the Skanda-p. (VII, 
i. 100, 3a and 139, 11a) and the Sdmba-p. (43, 41 and 53) shows that the reading 
4 mundiram ’ is the correct one. 

For the name 4 Kalapriya ’ see Aufrecht’s Ms of the Bhavisya-p., Vardha-p. 
177, 52, Skanda-p . VII, i, 139, lib, and Bhamya-p . I, 129, 17a. 

2 In Vardha-p., chap. 177 the story of Samba has been given, with certain in- 
novations, as follows : 

Once Narada saw Kr$pa at Dvaraka and told him that all his 16000 wives were 
enamoured of Samba for his physical beauty, and that this fact used to be discussed 
by the gods in Brahma-loka. In order to be convinced of the truth of Narada’s 
allegation Krspa called Samba before his wives and saw with his own eyes the men- 
tal agitation his wives had at the sight of Samba. Kp§na was ashamed of his 
wives ’ conduct, and decried female nature as being unscrupulously passionate. With 
the intention of making Samba an object of Kona’s curse, Narada said that this 
guilt was certainly not one-sided but was equally shared by Samba who used to en- 
courage Krwa's wives in their sexual passion, and that even the residents of Satya- 
loka were of opinion that Kpspa’s wives were corrupted by Samba. Narada even 
advised Kr?na to forsake Samba. Consequently, Kpsna cursed Samba to be deform- 
ed, and in a moment Samba became an ugly leper. As a remedy Narada advised 
Samba to go to Udayacala and worship the rising Sun there in the forenoon. He 
also assured Samba that a ‘ Bhavi$yat-purdm ’ would come into being on the basis 
of Samba’s words (vada) and that this Purana would always be read by Narada 
himself before Brahma in Brahma-loka and declared by Sumantu to Manu in the 
world of mortals* But as die disabled Samba intimated his inability to go to 
Udayacala j( which evidently was situated at a much greater distance from Dvaraka 
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mention of the ‘ Bhavi$yat- pur ana ’ as the source, Samba is said to have established 
three images of the Sun— one ort the Udayacala, another, named Kalapriya, oh the 
south of the Yamuna, and the third, named Mulasthana, on the Astamanacala* 
So, from the Varaha-p, we get the names of the three places of Sun worship as 
Udayacala, Kalapriya and Mulasthana. 4 According to Skanda-p. VII, i, 139, ll-12a 
the Sun resided in the morning at Ganga-sagara-sangama as Mupdlrasvamin ; at 
mid-day he resorted to the bank of the Yamunia as* Kalapriya ; and in the evening 
he remained on the bank of the Candrabliaga as Mulasthanr. 5 So, the Skanda-p. 
gfres the names of the three places of the Sun as Mupc&ra, Knlapriya and Mula- 
sthana. 

As regards the position of these places, the Bh<m$ya and the Skanda-p. say 
that the Sun was dose to Sutira (or Mundlra accordin'' to t' e Skanda-p.) in ihc 
morning *to Kalapriya at mid-day, and to Mitiavaria (at Mulasthana according 
to the Skanda-p .) in the afternoon. 0 The Varaha-p. also oonUrns clear* references 
to the belief that the greatest benefit was derived by worshipping the rising Sun on 
the Udayacala, the mid-day Sun at Kalapriya, ana the setting Sun at. Mulasthana. 7 
Hence it is evident that Mundiia, Sutira and Udayacala were situated in the eastern 


than Mathura) Narada asked him to go to Mathura and worship the Sun after tak- 
ing his bath in the Yamuna, so that Slrr.ba might derive the benefits of worshipping 
the Sun in ihe morning on the Udavacala, at mid-day, and in the evening. Samba 
did so and was cured of his disease. He asked the Sun about the Purapa declared 
by the latter (cf. ravim papracchai dharmatma puranajrp suryabhasitarh), made the 
m BMhi$yat-purdria' new (? bhavisyat-puranam iti khyataip krtvia punar-navam) , 
and established three images of the Sun, — one on the Udayacala, another, named 
Kalapriya, on the south of the Yamuna, and the third, named Mulasthana, on the 
Astamanacala. Samba also established another image of the Sun, named Samba- 
pura, at Mathura. ... ... 

3 sambah surya-prati$thaip ca karayamasa tattvavit | | 
udayacale ca sarpsrito yamunavas-ca dak$iiie | 

maohye kalapriyam devam madhyahne sthapya oottamam | | 
mulasthanarp tatah pascad-astamanacale ravim | 

sthapya trimurtin sambas-tu II 

verses 51 b-53. 

4 The use of the names ‘ Kalapriya ’ and ‘ Mulasthana ’ for the image of the 
Sun situated on the south of the Yamuna and that on the Astamanacala respectively, 
need not confuse us. These names for the images must have been derived from the 
names of the places at which these images were situated. Similar instances' of the 
use of place-names for tholse of the images are found in Varaha-p. 177, 54-56 (in 
which Sambapura 19 mentioned as the name of an image of the Sun at Mathura), 
and Sdmba-p. 43, 39-41 (in which ‘ Mirndira ’ is said to be a name of the Sun’s 
image established by Manus in the Sun’s penance- forest on the shore of the 


salt-ocean). . 

3 mupdlra-svaminaip pratar-gariga-sagaiP-sangame | 
kalapriyaip tu madhyahne yamuna-tiram asritam | | 

mulasthanarp castamane candrabhaga-tate sthitam | 

« See Bhavi$ya-p. I, 129, 16b-17a cited above, and Skanda-p. VII, i, 139, 1,1 -12a 
cited in foot-note 5. 

? Cf. Varaha-p. 177, 36-38a- 

yathodayacale devam 5radhya labhate phalam J 
mathurayarp tatha gatva $at-surye labhate phalam | | 
madhyahne ca tatha devam phala-priyam akalma$am | 
mathurayarp ca madhyahne madhyarpdina-ravau tatha | | 
astam gate tatha devaip sadyo rajya-phalaip bhavet | 
mathurayarp tatha pupyarp udayastarp raver-japam I | 

(Did the third line originally read as ‘ madhyahne ca yatha devaip kala-pnyam 
akalmasam ’ ?) 

See also Vardharp. 177, 31-32 — . 

samba samba mahabaho smu jamhavati-suta | 
udayacale ca purvahne udyantarn tu vibhavasum | | 
namaskuru yathanvayam vedopanlsadadibhih I 
tvayoditaap ravih srutva tu$ttfP yasyati nanyatha | | 

Cf also Varaha-p. 177, 52-53 cited in foot-note 3. 
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part of India, Kalapriya in the middle, and Mitravana and Mulasthana in its 
western part. Now, Mulasthiana (meaning literally ‘original place’), which is said 
in the Skanda-p . (VII, 1, 139, 12a) to have been situated on the bank of the Candra- 
bhaga and in the Padma-p. to have been the abode of Samba, must be another name 
for Mitravana (in the Pan jab) which is said to be the ‘ adya-sthana ’ (original 
place) of the Sun in a number of places both in the Bhaviqya and the Samba-p. ; 
and Kalapriya was evidently situated on the southern bank of the Yamuna, as the 
Vardha and the Skanda-p. show.? 8 So, the questions, which remain to be solved, 
are whether Mundira, Sutira and Udayacala are identical, and where these placed are 
to be located. 

We have already seen that in its two lists of the names of the three prominent 
places of Sun-worship in Jambu-dvipa the Bhavi$ya-p. mentions ‘ Mupgllra ’ in the 
one (viz., I, 72, 4) but replaces it by ‘Sutira’ in the other (viz., I, 129, f6b). So, 
according to the Bhavisya-p. Mundira and Sutira are identical. This identification 
is supported by the Sdntjba-p. (chaps'. 42-43) which informs us that the ‘beautiful’ 
(ramya) penance-forest of the Sun (in Orissa) was situated on the ‘shore’ (tira) 
of the salt-ocean ( lavanodadhi ) , that the sight of the rising Sun there was deemed 
highly meritorious and that the Sun’s image, which was established there by 
Manus, was given a name ‘ Mundira.’ 1 ' So, Sutira (literally meaning ‘beautiful 
shore’) must be anothei name for Mundira, w'hich, again, must be very close to, or 
even identical with, Konarka situated on the seashore very close to the river Candra- 
bhaga (a branch of the river Prari in Orissa). In the Samba-p. (chaps’. 4JJ-43 ) m 
the Sun’s penance-forest on the sea-shore (in Orissa) has been called Surya-klmana, 
Ravi-k§etra, Surya-k$etra and also Mitravana (though only once) 10 ; and in the 
Kapikbsarrihitd Konarka has been called ‘ Maitreya Vana ’ and Ravi-k$etra T1 ; and 
in Brahma-p ., chaps. 28-32 Mitravana, situated on the bank of the Candrabhaga, 
has been identified) with Koparka in Oris'sa. 

By its mention that in the morning the Sun remained at Ganga-sagara-sangama 
as Mufldira-svamin, the Skanda-p. (VII, i, 139, 1,1 ) appears to disprove the above 
identification of Mundira with the Sun’s’ penance-forest (called Mitravana) in Orissa, 
because the word ‘ ganga-sagara-sangama ’ is generally used to mean the place where 
the Bhagirathi falls into the sea. But the Bhavisya-p. (I. 55. 24-30) which mentions 
Gangadvara, Ganga-sagara, Kalapriya, Mitravana and Mundira- svamin 1 2 in its not 
exhaustive list of different holy places and rivers to be named during the bathing of 
the Sun’s image in its annual worship, shows clearly that Mupdira-svamin and Ganga- 
sagara (the mouth of the Bhagirathi) do not refer to the same place. So, the word 
‘ganga-sagara-sangama’, as occurring in Skanda-p. VII, i, 139, 11, should be taken 
to mean the place where the river Candrabhaga (a branch of the river Praci in 
Orissa) falls into the sea, because in the Puranas all rivers which flow into the sea 
are called * Gangja.’ 113 Or, it may mean the mouth of the Surya-ganga, which is 

* Varaha-p. 177, 52. Skanda-p. VII, i, 139, 11. 

0 See Samba-p. 43‘, 40-4,1 — 

tato nama prakurvanti saipprahr^ta-tanuruhah | 
anena mimditafi sarve tena mundita ucyate | | 
atha krtartha-sainjhas-ca nigamajnair udahjtah | 
muijdi pramardane dhatuh samjnayam ca vidhlyate | 
prakar§ad-ardayed-yena tena mundita ucyate | [ 

Also 43, 53-54a — 

eka murtir-dvidha kptva bhutale$v-avatarita | 
pratyu^e caiva mundiram ye pasyanti narah sakrt | | 
na kadacid-bhayarn soko rogas-te^am prapadyate | 

Samba-p. 42, 2. 

ii ASB Ms (No. 311), chaps. 6. 

115 Bhavi$ya-p. I, 55, 27a reads ‘ suipdira-svaminam ’, but this reading is ob- 
viously a mistake for ‘ min>dira-swaminam.’ See also Bhavi$ya-p. I, ,189, 23-26. 

13 sar\ r ah puuyafi ssarasvatyab sarva gafigah samudragfih j 

Mvrkarsfcya-p. 57, 30 b; Vayu-p. 45, 108a! (v. 1. sarasvatyab) ; etc. 
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mentioned in the Kapila^simhita as one of the holy rivers in Arka-K$etra. In the 
Pad mu p. (P&tala kh., chaps. 19 and 21-22) there is mention of a Ganga-sagara- 
sangama near Pu rui$ott ama- K$et ra (modem Puri). 

As regards Udayacala, we are not absolutely sure whether it is the same as the 
Udaya-giri in Orissa ; because, in his Kathasaritsagara Somadeva mentions an Uda- 
yadri, the abode of Siddhas (siddha-k$etra), as situated much farther east from 
Paundravardhana (most probably beyond Kamatfipa) , 14 and in its description of 
Kurma-sarpsthana, the Markatuleya-p. mentions Paundra, Pmgjyoti^a. Lauhitya, 
LTdayacala etc. as situated in the mouth of the Kurma. But ihe 'd-p, whiut 
names the holy places, mountains, rivers, lakes and! pools in and about Kamarupa, 
including the Ravi-k§etra (Sun’s place) 1 ® lying between h^ river Sumadana 
on the west and the Rnhma-k$etra on the east and containing a temple of the Sun, 
ih* silent about any Udayacala in Pr near Kamarupa, although i* mentions a moun- 
tain called Sandhyacala of that locality. So, the Udayacala of the Varaha-p is 
most probably the same a* the Udayagiri in Orissa. 

The great popularity of the story of Sarniba as the antiquated founder of the 
Sun-temple and the Sun’s image ai Mitravana (in the Panjab) tempted the people 
of different part of India to ocAinect their own Sun-temples and Sun-images with 
Samba as' the founder. Thus, in Skmda-p. VII, i, 100 it is said that Samba esta- 
blished an image of the Sun, nameu Sambaditya, in Prabhasa-ksjetra, and that the 
place at which this image was established was called Sambapura ; according to 
0 Ska*t$a-p. VII, i, 139. 22 the Sun was called Samba at Vardhamana (vardhamane 
ca sainbakhyarn) ; in the Brahma-p. the Sun’s image, called Konaditya, at Konarka 
is said to have been established by Samba ; and so on. It is for this reason that 
in Skanda-p. VII, i, 100 the third important place, except Mitravana and MurwJIra, 
of Sun-wor.4iip in Jambu-dvlpa is called Sambapura, the place of Sambaditya, in 
Prabtoasa-k$etra, and not Kalapriya. 

The names of Mundira, Kalapriya and Mitravana (in the Pan jab) as promi- 
nent places of Sun-worship were known to the original author of the Samba-p. as 
well as to the interpolatoi of chaps. 42-43, but the latter was so anxious for add- 
ing to the importance of Mitravana in Orissa that he eliminated the lines 

14 Kathasaritsagara (NSP ed.), pp. 67-69. The Vidui$aka, who went to the 
Udayadri successively through Tamralipta, Karkotaka and Paundravardhana in 
search of the VidyadharT princess named Bhadra, is said to have (ravelled >ver 60 
yojanas of difficult (durgama) country, crossed the Sitoda, a river that cannot be 
crossed by mortals (sitodam alarighyaih manu$airnadim) and reached the vicinity 
of the mountain of the rising sun (udayadri). We must not forget that the Kathd - 
saritsagara is a book of fables. 

15 Kalikd-p. (Vahgavasi ed.), 78, 42-58. 

1C Cf. Samba-p . 26, 14 — 

sannidhyam mama purvahpe udite drak$yate janah | 
kalatyaye ca madhyahne savahne catra nityaiah [ | 
which is the distorted form of the original verse “ sannidhyarp mama purvahpe sutire 
draksyate janah’ etc. retained in Bhavi$ya-p. I, 129, 16b-17a. 

Cf. also Samba-p. 43, 36b-37a— 

sthapayitva raviip bhaktya triih sthane§u surottamah j 
nivfttiip yanti sukjto deva-karyartha-tatparah|J 
Samba-p. 43, 50b — yaip yiairp kriyarp samarabhet surya-ksetre$u manavah | 
etc. ( note the plural number in ‘ surya k§etre$u ’ ) . 

And Samibu-p. 43, 53b-56a — 

pratyu$e caiva mundiraip ye pasyanti narah sakjl | 
na kad&cid-bhayaip Soko rogas-te$am prapadyate | | 
kalah|t*kala-kritya ca madhyahne ye tv-avek§akab 1! 
te$am eva sukewdarko hy-acirepaiva jayate | | 
sambakrte pure bhanuh sayahne yair-udlk$italj | 

* sadyah prapadyate tesaip dharmartha-kama-sadhanam ) | 

I shall show in a separate paper that the present Samba-p. is not a unified work 
but consists of units written in different times an<j climes. 

12 . 
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sthanani triiii devasya dvipe’smin bhaskarasya tu ] 
purvaip mitravanarn nama tatha mupdiram ucyate | 
kalapriyaip trtiyam tu tri§u loke^u visrutam | | 

from chap. 3 and distorted those original verses of the Samba-p. which contained, 
or referred to, the names of these prominent places of Sun-worship, in order that 
Mitravana in Orissa might be regarded a3 the only sacred place of the Sun. 

R. C. IIazra 


"A NOTE ON THE AJIVIKA SECT” 

In my previous articles on the “ Ajivika Sect — a New Interpretation” 1 * * I had 
observed to the effect that the Ajivika school was an independent school of thought 
like any other contemporary indigenous school. It did not burst into existence all 
of a sudden, though it received recognition only through Gosalaka. In the articles 
above- referred to I had tried to prove that the pre-Panifnian Ekadandins were the 
prototypes of these Ajivikas.-' 

The principles of this school were borrowed by them from other systems as 
they suited their purpose and satisfied their needs. Any old tenet was given up 
and any new was introduced according as it served *their central object of eating, 
drinking and making merry. Thus there was nothing like a permanent elpuent* 
which could be identified with this school. As the school found an able 
exponent, in thef person of Go&ttaka, it achieved a little importance of a somewhat 
rival school in the days of Buddha and Mahavira. 

The origin of the mistakes connecting this school with the old Jaina school of 
Parsvanatha’s times or with the Digambara Jaina school is to be found in the well- 
known statement of Hoernle-'* who failed, I humbly think, to understand the real 
meaning of the commentaries of Abhayadeva on the Bhagavati 4 * * and Silanka on the 
SutrakjldhgaS* ! The Jaina Church of Parsvanlatha’s times suffered, no doubt, from 
lack of discipline as compared with that of Mahavira’s times.* 1 The Curnikiara’s 
word ‘ pasdvaccijp ’ 7 which is used to denote the six ‘ (Its drams ’ who joined Gosa- 
laka does not even in its broadest sense indicate that Gosalaka had drawn all his 
followers from the degenerate Jaina school of ParSvanatha’s age or that the 4 Aji- 
vika ’ was only a new name given by Gosalaka to the comparatively corrupt Jaina 
school of Parsvanatha. What is simply and correctly mealnt *by Cumikara’s 
word is that six followers of ParSvanatha had proved infidels and joined 
Go&ilaka. It means nothing more than that. Thp Ajivika school provided 
shelter to such religious fugitives and they formed a major portion of 

it. The genesis of the second mistake is to be detected in the wrong 

interpretation of Si Lanka’s commentary.-’ The commentators are usually the reliable 
custodians ot traditions. It is unsafe, almost always, to try to invalidate their state- 
ments especially when tradition is concerned. So here we have to read between 
the lines. Even to a man of only ordinary intellect, the identification of the Ajivika 
school with the Digambara school will not appeal, looking from a simple fact, that 
the Ajivikas existed in the days of Mahavira while Digambaras did not, as the 
schism, we know, Look place later. So the only course left open to us is to take 

1 Bharatiya Vidyd (English), Vol. II, 2; Vol. Ill, 1. 

Bharatiya Vidyd (English), Vol. Ill, 1 ; p. 59. 

5 ERE, Vol. I, p. 259 ff. 

4 Bhagavati Sutra (Agamodaya Samiti Edition), Third part, p. 659. 

6 Bhdratlyrt Vidyd, Vol. Ill, 1 ; p. 57. 

10 Muni Kalyanavijaya, 4 Apanan Prabhrto,’ Jaina Yuga (v.s. 1982, Kdrtika), 

7 Bhagavati Sutra, foe. cit. 8 See fn. 5, above. 
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the statement of Silanka. identifying the Ajlvikas whh the Digambafas and vice 
versa, only in a figurative sense which is clearly this that they both were lower 
forms of asceticism according to orthodox Silanka, because to an ordinary student 
of religious systems it is abundantly manifest that there is not, the least common 
ground excepting one stated above between the Ajivika school and the Digambara 
school. 

A. S. Gopani 


A1KSVAKU DYNASTY 

My brother, P. V. Ramanujaswami, M.A., Director, Sri Venkatesvar*' Orien- 
tal Institute, Tirupati, has recently drawn my attention to a paper on the Fie.' 
Mahabkarata Solar Dynasty written by Prof. D. R. Manka* , m.a., and published 
in the ‘ Bharatiya Vidya Bombay, for May 1942. As I was interested in the 
subject, being engaged in the study of the Purdnas tor over 30 years, he was kind 
enough to write to the publisher and procure for me a reprint of the paper. The 
paper is an interesting one and the author seems to have been engaged in the 
study of the Purdnas and allied literature like me. In his article he refers to a 
work, Chronology of Ancient India . by Dr. Sita Nath Pradhan who seems to be 
a co-worker in the same field. 

T % have been studying and making researches in the Purdnas since 1910. For 
arriving at satisfactory results, I had often to take up the study of the Vedas and 
the Avesta and later the Pali and the Mdgadhi literature. I found from my ex- 
perience that the study of the original texts alone will help one in one's researches 
and not the commentaries or the translations. I stmngly believe that the latter 
are more misleading than helpful. Although I lake interest in them, both Epigraphy 
and Archaeology have been of no help to me since my labours were mainly confined 
to the (period ending with 300 a.d. My aim has been to present a. true History of 
Ancient India derived from Indian sources. I firmly believe that to write another 
History of India along the well-trodden lines, like the one projected by the Bharatiya 
Itihasa Mandali, Benares, is sheer waste of time, energy and money. 

In the first place, it may be asserted that the! Purdnas and the V pa-Purdnas 
(eighteen each) are not mainly concerned with History and Geography. T have 
dealt at length about their evolution in my small book on Bhutas . It shows that 
they were from the beginning intended as religious works. Their avowed object 
is to explain the merits of religious observances and ceremonies, such as ddnam, 
vratam, ydtrds to k^etras and tirthas, etc. They are practically the manuals of 
the priestly class. This class was clever enough greatly to enhance the authority 
of these works by introducing into them an ancient work of historical nature by 
Kp?na Parasara, the holy Vyasa. The early Purdnas are greatly enlarged editions 
of that ancient work, the nucleus of highly historical value by the holy Vyasa, which 
went by the name of the Purdna-s&tfihitd . This accounts for the fact that all the 
Purdnas are attributed to the holy Vyasa. An authentic account of the Pmana- 
smhkita is found in two Purdnas. As it consists of only a few stanzas, I re-produce 
it here for the benefit of the readers. 

37* av 55 ^ : 'mRPh i 

# rairat fteJTKJl: II 11 ll 

• 3i*r Strang s suns im * n 
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ut %r afcT^in? *pwftw: sg; n i % h 

* , * * * * 


grro^tm g<ini«ffogi^: u 11 

( Vayu P. I. lx. 11 — 2£. 

Brahmdnda P. I. xxxiv. 11 — 21.) 

wi^t: gg t Mwi , sFRspit sj^wn; n ya ii 
w gr % l wrefe ^rtfasr *r- i 
hp#t: dt^sj gam wtm: n 'a', ii 
TO fTOrr to afar: grr®tg i 
fiifacra fcnfera: gi|fir: g^r % n v* i 

Wt: flltrTO# «PTO: *IWTOH: I 

*nftw =? to^cTO gsi ( <$ i 
totot % ^rgwTKi: « 3 TsN;r«W^$r: i 
iisTOr gqrnp %^?rr^r tot tot n ^ n 
TOI: Sira-TOTTOTTO I 

^WS^Pm J^5T TO: SRRqto TO II $ ° II 
^rraioTTO g^n m ^frni^nferr i 
5iRwraft$t *tRir n ^ -i 11 

( Vdyu P. I. lxi. 55 — 61. 

Brahmdnda P. I. xxxv. 63— 69.) 


These stanzas supply us with a vivid description of the Purdnu-sarflhitd it 
is divided into four padas and extends to 4,000 Slokas. Elsewhere we find the 
names of the padas recorded. They are : 1. Prakriydpadd 2. Anu$angapdda 3. 
U pad ghat apdda and 4. Upasariiharapada. The first pada, which consists of about 
300 41okas, supplies us with a description of the creation of the Universe. The 
second pada, which is bigger and contains about 1,600 slokas, 

narrates the history of the dynasties of the kings and r§i$ 

of the early Manvantaras. The major portion of this pada (about 1,000 
Slokas) is concerned with a description of the world as known to the ancient peo- 
ple of our country. The third pada, which extends to about 2,600 slokas and 
which is the largest, records the history of the Vaivasvata-Manvantara with ela- 
borate description of the ancient Indian tribes and of the complicated genealogies 
of the dynasties- of kings and r^is. An appendix to this pada continues the dynas- 
ties down to 300 a.d., and it is very important to history. The last and fourth 
pada, which is also the shortest consisting of only 125 Slokas, gives an account of 
the destruction of the Universe or pralaya. There were four recensions of the 

Samhitd, those of Suta and his three disciples. Three of them were in the nar- 

rative form and the remaining one was in the form of a dialogue. The latter is 
the Sam£apayanika-samhita. 

The holy Vy-asa composed his Purdm-samkitd at the time of the Great Rha- 
rata Battle (c. 1945 b.c.). Suta Lomahar§apa narrated his recension of it to the 
sadasyas assembled at the sattra (a kind of sacrifice) performed at the time when 
Adhisimakrsna, the great-grandson of Janamejaya, was reigning at Hasiinapura. 
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Three of Suta’s disciples had their bwn recensions. An appendix was added later 
on bringing the chronology down to 300 A.r>., which goes by the name of tftc 
Bhavl$yadrdjdnukathana . This is Mr. Parc ITER’S Dynasties of the Kali Age. 

The Purdfa-samhitd in any of its recensions is not in existence at present. 
My main object all these y:tars has been to restore itf frSm the Purdtyas. I am 
glad to announce that after a labour of 30 years my "attempt has been crowned 
with success, and that I have been able to recover the lost Putima-samkitd. It is 
no exaggeration if I say that in the Sariihita, our country possesses a chronologic^ 
account of all the dynasties from the dawn of history down to 300 a.d. It r 
free from superhuman accounts and superstitious beliefs. The Puu&u*~smhhita is 
the end and aim the textual criticism of the Pvr/mrs and its recovery putr a 
stop to further comparison of the different texts. The current recensions of the 
Samhita itself have no material effect on the contents thereof. Comparison w:lh 
the historical allusions in the Vedic, Kalpa and A vesta literature shows that the 
account of the Pur ana- samhita is genuine and based on actual facts. 

In the light of the Pu.dria-saritliitd, the value of the different Pumnas has to 
be assessed differently. Some Purdnas , like the Agni. the GaruJa, the Bhavi$ya 
and the Brahmavaivcnta, have no historical matter in them and are only Pur ana* 
in name. They are a) slur on the Purdnas. Others like the V’tsrtu, the Bkagavata , 
the Markantfcya, and the Vamana are cognizant of the Sahuritd and incorporate 
it partly in them. The rest which are. very old, like the Vayu, the Brahmantfa , 
and^the Malsya contain the Samhita in them, cither wholly or partially. 
It is these Purdnas that helped me in the task of recovering the Samhita. 
Of these the V dyufmrdna is the oldest and most valuable. The study of the Mo- 
habhdrata and the Harivamsa is essential for a student of the Purdnas. 

The Pur ana- samhita records various Rsi and royal dynasties and they are 
more than fifty in number. A careful scrutiny of these dynasties revealed to me 
that the period from the beginning of history recorded in the Samhita to the tijne 
of the Great Bhiirata Battle extended to 50 generations and nothing more. 

The text of the Puranas , as it stands now, is hopelessly corrupt in som$ pla- 
ces. So in the case of same families we find that the different branches are linked 
to one another and a long dynastic list is made out in the place of several short 
ones, parallel to each other. I may cite the Pancala dynasty as an instance Here 
the five, separate contemporary dynasties are linked together, one to another and 
that too, in the reverse order and the long genealogy thus arrived at is again linked 
tq the Paurava* dynasty with the result that the latter dynasty appears to extend 
to nearly 120 generations. In my book, The History of the Pancala (Vedic Period), 
I united the knots and exhibited the five contemporary dynasties separately. Simi- 
lar confusion exists in the Purdnas with regard to the other dynasties. The 
Aik§vaku (Solar) dynasty is not free from it. But it is very difficult to discover 
the joints in this dynasty as the materials at our disposal in regard to it are very 
scanty. I have, however, worked at it patiently and fixed the dynasty in my own 
way. 

I may draw the attention of the reader to a curious identity in this work 
of dynastic reconstruction. I reconstructed the later portion of the Aik$vaku dy- 
nasty from Sri Rama onwards with the help of two stories. They are the story 
of Mapduka-kanya in the Mahdbhdrata (Vanaparvan) and that of HirauyanS- 
bha in the Pra$nopani$at. I closed KuSa’s dynasty with Hiraajyanabha and con- 
sidered the remaining portion of the dynasty as Lava’s. From the paper of 1*rof. 
Mankad I learn that Dr. S. N. Pradhan also reconstructed the dynasties in an 
identical way. Dr. Pradhan records the names of two generations after Hiranya- 
nabha ^nd introduces three generations between Vi6rutav#nt and 
Bjhadbala. This I hesitated to do. According to me Brhadbala is the 47th in 
descent and the Great Bharata Battle took place during the time of the 50th gene- 
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ration. Three generations are really wanting before Brhadbala and the Bhagavata 
supplies them. But in the absence of further corroborate oh, I hesitated to accept 
the authenticity of a single Pm ana and that Coo the Bhagavata. 

I shall briefly explain the way in which I reconstructed’ the Aik§viaku dynasty 
or the so called ‘Solar* dynasty (see Table). My study of the Purattas 
convinces me that the dynasty consists of four branches) which were inadver- 
tently linked at three places into an unjustifiably long dynasty. I locate the joints 
in the following places. The dynasty commences with Vivasvi§ln. His son is Kju- 
vata, who is commonly known as Manu Vaivasvata. 1 This K$uvata is ,11th in 
descent or belongs to the 11th generation. The dynasty continues to 35 genera- 
tions without interruption, i. e., upto Cahcu’s eldest soln, Vijaya who belongs to 
the 45th. generation (according to Vayui and Brahmanda) . Here appear^ the first 
joint. Rufuka, who is alleged to be the son of Vijaya, is in reality the progenitor 
of a new branch which starts from the 24th generation. Thus Ruruka really be- 
longs to the 24th generation. From him the branch continues without break for 
22 generations. The last Itfavida, therefore, belongs to the 45th generation. The 
second joint occurs here. KrtaSarman, who is represented as the sOn of Itjavida, 
really begins a new branch from the 29th generation to which he belongs. This 
branch continues on to the time of the Great. Bharata Battle or cv.n after it. Sri 
Rama comes in this branch and he belongs to the 35th generation* In Kusa’s 
dynasty, again, therei is a joint (according to Vdyu and Brahmanda) . It should 
stop with Hiranyanabha of the 52nd generation. Pusya, who is alleged to Jx hk> 
son, begins a new branch and belongs to the 37th generation: This branch may 
be that* 1 ' of Lava but I could gather no evidence to affirm it. The above results 
are arrived at from a consideration of the following points 

1. Anaranya, the great-grandson of Punikutsa and grandson of Trasadasyu, 
was slain by Ravapa, who, in his turn,' was killed by Sri Rama. 

2. Sita of the Maithila dynasty was a contemporary of Sri Rama who mar- 
ried her. 

3. Satyavrata or Tri6anku and his son, Hariscandra, were the contempora- 
ries of ViSvamitra and Vasistfia and the latter’s son, Sakti, who were, in their turn, 
thei contemporaries of Sudasa, his son, Asmaka, and his grandson, Kalma^apada or 
Mitf&saha. 

4. ^Mulaka or Narikavaca was a contemporary of Rama Jamadagnya (Para- 
surama). 

5. Sala, Dala and Bala, the sons of Pariyatra or Parik$it, were the contem- 
poraries of Vamadeva who was a contemporary of King Sahadcva and his son, 
Somaka, of the IV Pancala dynasty. 

6. Srutaya and Brhadbala were heroes of the Great Bharata Battle in which 
they Were killed. 

7. Hirapyanabha was a Samagacarya of the Eastern school of Sdmaveda and 
was a disciple of Pau§yahji. 

8. Sunahscpa Ajigaita of the Bhargava dynasty was a contemporary of 
Hariscandra. 

It is remarkable that ViSvamitra and Rama Jamadagnya were not the con- 
temporaries of Sri Rama (Dasarathi) a*s set forth in the Balakaricja of the Rama- 
yana. I have given above a brief account of my conception of the Purdnas and 
the Aik$vaku dynasty. A fuller discussion demands more space and time. „ 

S. P. L. Narasimhaswamj 


* The word Manu was not a proper name but only a title of a particular office 
in ancient days. Both the titles, Prajapati and Manu, were later replaced by the 
title Raja. I may note in this connection that the words Iftdra and Vanma were 
*Jso similar titles older thato Prajapati and Manu. 
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THE DANDANAYAKAS SAJJANA AND BOSARI 

Sajjana and Bosari are two well-known names in ’the history of Kumarapala 
Caulukya of Gujarat. When Siddharaja Jayasimha's displeasure turned almost all 
others against Kumarapala, the pot-maker Sajjana had, caring littlfc for royal anger, 
conveyed Kumarapala's wife Rhopaladevi to her relations in Malvk, and the 
Brahmana Bosari had not merely accompanied the Prince in his wanderings but 
also always helped him with a share of his alms. 1 2 * It is said t.h^t even their parents 
ha^ scoffed, at the time, at theiij attachment to the friendless Prince saying, 
4< Why should you keep us uselessly awake with your committees J counsels ? 
Will Kumarapala on acquiring the kingdom, give you O Bosari, the rule of Lata 
and assign to you, O Sajjana, the territory comprise J ini he principality of 

Citor ? ’* 2 , ^ 4 

According to the Gujarat chronicles these wishes of the parents of Sajjana and 
Bosari did not remain unfulfilled/ 5 6 In this paper we shall tr^re, as far as pos 
sible, the further career of Sajjana and Bosari, and show, on unimpeachable 
grounds, that these two did respectively become the governors of Citor and 
Lafa. 

The first mention of Sajjana is found in Kumarapala s Citor inscription of 
V. S, T 207, wherein he is called a daridandtha and said to have debated) a ghdnaka 
of oil. 4 To those who have read the story of Kumaraptala’s adventures with any 
care,^it would be obvious enough that this dandandtha Sajjana is none other than 
our poVmaker Sajjana to whom, according to the Gujarat chronicles, the govern- 
ment of Citor had been given as a fitting and highly deserved reward by the 
grateful Kumarapala when he ascended the throne of Anahillapattana in V. S. 1200 
or so. 

Sajjana is next referred to in the Bijolia inscription of V. S. 1226, wherein he 
is said to have met his death at the hands of Vigraharaja IV of Sakambhari. 5 The 
words “ asajjmo bhuvah ” used with reference to Sajjana allude, perhaps, to his 
low birth. 

A third reference to Sajjana is found in the pages of the Kumar apalacarita 
of Somatilaka Suri. Here too he is found coming into conflict with Vigraharaja 
of Sapadalak§a who destroys the fort of Citor and captures Kurrtarapala’s elephant 
force. So great is the effect of this bad news said to have been' on the mind of 
Kumarapala that he at once raised the siege of Nagor, a fort in Vigraharaja’s do* 
minions, and concluded a treaty with its Governor. 8 

So Sajjana appears to have, to the end, served his master and given his life 
in his service. As a general he was obviously no match for the redoubtable Vig- 
raharaja IV of Sakambhari. 

Our information regarding Bosari is comparatively scanty. But that he too 
did not remain unprovided for might be seen from the following colophon of a 
Jaisalmer Ms which, in all probability, refers to him : — 

1 1 Orp 1| Sarhvat 1207 var$e sudi 14 Gurau adyeha Sri Vafapadrake 

Banda. Sri- Bosari- pratipat tau Samvegaramigasdld-pustakam likhitamiti | | 7 

1 The anonymous KumdrapdlacOrita of V.S. 1385 edited by Muni Jinavija- 
yaji, pp. 2-3, 

2 Ibid , 

a See for instance the Kumdrapalaprabodhaprabandha of Pur&tanac&rya 
edited by Muni Jinavijayaji, p. 53. Sajjana seems to have been known also as 
Aliga. 

4 Gujarat nd Aitihdsika Silalekha , p. 37. ™ 

o Kjtamtapatkasajjobhut Sajjano sajjana bhuvah, E. I. XXVI, p. 105. 

6 Page* 29, lines 28-32 and page 30, lines 1-7. (Jinavijayaji’s edition). 

7 I am indebted for the copy of the colophon to my friend Mr. Agarchand 

Nahta. 
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We have no information as to the way he ended his life. Lata) was a more 
peaceful charge than Citor and, likely enough, he died a natural death, full of 
years as gell as honour. 

Dasharatha Sharma 


APABHRAMSA GLEANINGS* 

On p. 86 of the Kumdrapdlapratibodha of Somaprabha 1 occurs this verse : 
vesa visitthaha variyai | jai vi manoh&ra-gatta 
Ganga-jala pakkhaliya vi | sunihi kl hoi pavitta ? 

Alsdorf on p. 135 of his edition of the Apabhram4a material in the Kumdrapdla - 
pratibodha 2 translates this stanza (there numbered 10(a)) thus : “Die Dime wird 
dem adlen Manne verboten, wenn sie auch lieblich von Gestalt ist ; vemimm ; ware 
sie etwa rein, selbst wenn sie mit Ganges- Wasser gewaschen wiirde ? ” 3 So Alsdorf 
does not find anything dissatisfactory in the text and he accepts it as it stands. To 
me, however, the stanza as it is does not appear to yield quite a good sense. As a 
rule, the structure of many such gnomic verstes presents a tolerably well-defined 
pattern. The first half contains some ordinary statement or a general maxim, which 
■4s corroborated in the other half by a striking illustration from the practical world. 
Our stanza, accordingly, can be expected quite rightfully to present in its second half 
some pointed illustration from the practical life. But the printed text fails U£ in this 
point. This leads ime to suggest that quite probably sunihi in the fourth pada is a 
corruption of sunahi 1 bitch ’. This slight emendation invests the whole stanza with 
a new meaning. It would then signify : “ The courtesan is forbidden for the 

high-bom person, although she is lovely of form. Would a bitch become pure 
even if she is washed with the Ganges waters ? ” To a religious-minded Hindu 
dogs are quite apavitra. As even a bath in the sacred waters of the Ganges can- 
not remove the natural impurity of a bitch, so too loveliness of limbs in no way 
nullifies the faithless and greedy nature of courtezans. Orthographically, with 
sunihi for sunahi cf. vini for vani ( Kumdrapalapratibodha , p. 9, 1. 22) also in an 
ApabhrarhSa stanza. 

2 . 

Alsdorf on p. 137 of his Kumdrapalapratibodha (K P.), while interpreting 
the stanza (there numbered 22) 

lekkhai ookkhai jo marai | niya-duccaciya-vasena 
sunthi sumcalu kirp karei | tasu dinnain avareiia 
occurring on p, 415 of the original text, emends the third pada to( sunthi sumvalu 
khp karat on metrical and other grounds. So far as the emendation concerns the 
metrical groundfe there is nothing to be said in its disfavour. Only the alteration 
of suncalu to sutfivalu affected probably because suncalu was felt obscure (see KP., 
Glossar, s. v. sutpvalu) is quite useless, for suncalu is a quite correct word, it being 
the same as Sk. sauvarcala, Modem Guj. sancal ‘ sochal salt,' Combination of dried 

* I am grateful to the Bombay University authorities for granting me the per- 
mission to publish this writing prepared during the tenure of my University Re- 
search Studentship. 

1 Jin avi jay : Kumdrapalapratibodha of Somaprabhacarya, GOS. No. XIV, 
Baroda, 1920. ^ 

2 Der Kumdrapalapratibodha Alt-und Neu-Indische Studien, 2. Hamburg, 
1928. 

3 “ The courtesan is forbidden for the high-born person, although she is love- 
ly of form ; hear, would she become perchance pure even if she is bathed in the 
water of the Ganges ? ’ Italics mine. On p. 62 of the same work Alsdorf suggests 
sunahi for the printed sunihi but evidently as a verbal form. 
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ginger and sochal salt (i.e. sum t hi (Guj. sufh ) and su*ttxtlu) is commonly used in 
medicine. So the dubious ind hypothetical sum vain suggested as a substitute for 
stmcalu is to be rejected. 

Alsdorf could not make out any relevant sense from the first two words of 
the stanza. I think 4 * * lekkha - is Sk. lekhya - Guj. lekhu 1 sum, an account,’ cok- 
kha- is Sk. cok$a , Guj. cvkkku ‘ clean, clear’; iekkhai and cokkkai arc locatives. The 
translation would be : “ Dried ginger and sochal saltf administered by others arc of 
what avail to him who, as a result of his accounts (viz., of pood and bad* deeds) be 
inf^cleared dies owing to his own wicked conduct?” In me don C ija^ati, cones 
ponding to the first two words of the stanza under consideration, J ~rc is the 
phrase hisab cdkkho tlftavo signifying ‘to get the accounts cleared (fig of karxnan''. 

3. 

• 

Though mainly making up a critique of Pi sen el’s views an/, interpretations of 
the ApabhrathSa grammatical rules and illustrathi verses tha f i; ave been compil'd 
by Hemacandra in his Prakrit grammar, Alsdorfs Apabhramsa Studied (AS.) 
serves also to elucidate certain obscure points ofi ApabhraaMa grammar and exege- 
sis. In the course of his various discussions ‘Hemacandra Loo comes up for cri- 
ticism at several places, because, “ of the inaccuracies and inconsistencies there is no 
lack in his- much tool numerous writings.” In most of the cases there is dnough 
justification for the ciiticism. Only once it happens that Alsdorf himself is 
unwittingly caught, probably through oversight, in the trap of a glaring inaccuracy 
aifd*is # led consequently into making a totally unwarranted criticism. This occurs 
when he takes up for consideration the interpretation of the stanza IV 340, 2 of 
Hemacandra ’s Prakrit grammar (vide AS. pp. 75-76). 

By the sutra IV 340 which forms the basis of the illustrative stanzas IV. 
340, I and IV 340, 2, Hemacandra provides for the genetive plural termination 
hu specially taken by the 1- and U-stems. This is illustrated by the stanza 340, 1 
which contains the relevant form taruhu. Next comes our stanza 340, 2. Alsdorf 

has prefaced his discussion of the stanza with this remark : “ 340, 2 

is a good example of how, occasionally, Hemacandra adduces illustrations 
to his rules in an inaccurate' — indeed a plainly erroneous — manner.” 7 This so- 
called error of Hemacandra is specified at the close of the discussion. The only 
form here, Alsdorf observes, that can serve as an illustration to the foregoing 
rule (i.e. sfitra IV 340) is duhu ; but according to all interpreters this is not a ge- 
nitive but a locative form. So, M he adds, ‘‘when Hemacandra adduce this 

stanza to illustrate the genetive , he is plainly wrong and that through inexcusable 
remissnes9.” 8 9 

Now the fact is, the stanza in question is never intended to supply an illustra- 
tion for the genitive. It is expressly given to illustrate the locative. It is 

actually introduced by Hemacalndra with the specific remark : pruyo'dhikarat 
kvacit supo'pi hum . y “ By the Rule of Facultative Application hum at times appears 
for the locative plural termination (sup) also.” 


4 For this I am indebted to a suggestion from# Muni Shu Jinavijayaji. 

f * Ludwig Alsdorf, A pabhramstc-Studien, Leipzig, 1937. 

8 Alsdorf, op. cit., p. 22. 

7 “ Ein gutes Bei spiel fur die ungenaue, ja einfach fehlerhafte Art, wic Hem. 
gelegentlich seine Regeln illustriert ist 340. 2.” Alsdorf, op. cit., p. 75. 

8 “ Wenm also Hem. die Strophe als Illustration lur den gen. anliihrt, so ist das 
enfach verkehrt und eine durch nichts zu entschuldigende Nachlassigkeit.” 
Alsdorf; op. dt.„ p. 76. 

9 Vide Pischel, Hemacdjndra’s Gramrrtalik der Praknt-Storachen, I, p. 155 
and his rendering of the sutra (ibid. II, p. 183); ” Aus dem Adhikara Prayas ” 
(” gewohnlich, ” “ meist ” ; H IV. 329) ist es zu erklaren, dass sich zuweilen hum 
auch fur die endung des loc. plur. gebraucht findet 

13 
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It is indeed strange and surprising how this whole line in the commentary 
which modifies the application of the original Sutra has escaped alsdokf's scru- 
tinizing attention and consequently has returned to him, as if by a rebound, the 
same unenviable qualification of being “ plainly wrong and that through inexcus- 
able remissness ”. It appears, it is high time we recognize “ nodding ” as perfectly 
human. 

4 

Out of the fifty-eight anonymous citations in chapters IV — VIII on Apa- 
bhrarnsa metres in the Svayambhucchandas (SC.) of Svayambhu 10 four have been 
already traced by others 11 in the Paumacariu (PC.) of Svayambhu (as yet only in 
the MS. form) which establishes a common authorship of these two works. Stran- 
gely enough, one verse expressly bearing the authentic .stamp caummuhassa is also 
shoWn # to belong to the PC. of Svayambhu. Thus five quotations in all have been 
identified : 

* SC. PC. 



ch. 

V. 


San. 

Kad. 

1. 

1. 

V 

9 

=. 

XIV 

vii 

9-10 

2. 

VI 

42 

= 

LXV 

i 

1-2 

3. 

VI 

71 

= 

LXXVII 

i 

1-2 

4. 

VJ 

74 

ss 

LXXVII 

xiii 

13-14 

5. 

VIII 13 27 

= 

V 

i 

1-2 


To these I now add two more : 

6. SC. V 5 : gaavindhai | jasu siddhai | para-samanu jasu appao 

pahu ekkahS | tailokkaho | so jja deva paramappao. 

PC. Ill iii 12-13 : iya cindhai | jasu siddhai | para-samanu jasu appau, 
gaha-cakkaho | tailokkaho | so ji dcu paramappau. 

7. SC. VIII 17 . tihuaina-guru tarn gaa guru | mellavi jhiiia-kasaau 

gau santata-viraham tau | purima tanu sampaiau 18 
PC. Ill i 12 : tihuana-guru | tarn gayauru | mellivi khiija-kasaiu 
gaya-santau | viharantau | purimatalu sampaiyau 18 (?) 

Harivallabh Bhayani 


10 H. D. Velankar, Svayambhucchandas, chapters IV to VIII (—Appendix 
to " ApabhramSa Metres II ff ) . JUB V iii, Nov. 1936, pp. 69-, 193. 

11 See M. C. Modi, Caturmubh Svayambhu one Trtbkuvan Svayambhu, BV 
(Hindi-Guj.) I ii March 1940, p. 172 and Nathuram Premi : Mahakavi-Svayambhu 
aur Tribhuvan Svayanbhu, BV (Hindi-Guj.) II iii Oct. 1942, pp. 253-254. 

ia Premi gives VII.27, apparently through oversight. 

13 The sixth pada is metncally defective. 
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Tattvartha Sutra : By Vacaka Uma»vati. Introduction and Vivecana by Pandit 
Sukhlalji. Edited and translated in Hindi by Pandit Krishnachandraji and Pandit 
Dalsukhbhai. Published by Mohanlal Dipchamd Chokshi. Tamba Kanta, 
Vhorano Juno Malo, 4th floor, Bombay 3. Samval 1996. Price Rs. 3-8ri>. 

* Pp. 6+ 4-!- 18+ 4 +165 + 464. (The Atmanainda Janma Sat.'bdi ;-m, aka Gra: - 

thamala No. 1). 

The Tattvartha is a work whkh represents the Jai r i In the I ndten? phil- 
osophical* system. Vacuka Umasvati (also known as Vacaka Umasvami) its learned 
author enjoys uniform respect in all the sections of Jain thought and culture be- 
cause he has preserved impartiality to a degree. In the ab ^re of anv condus : ve 
proof it is difficult to fix his date, though there are clear and sufficient evidences 
—internal and external— that enable us to state that he must not have flourished 
earlier than the first century and later than the fourth century of the Vikrama era. 
He is the first Jain writer, known uptill now, who wrote in Sanskrit. His graceful, 
pithy, and chaste style proves his extraordinary command on Sanskrit. His art of 
compressing sq many subjects in only one book is, to say the truth, simply inimi- 
table. The prefatory stanzas of the Tattvartha also indicate his "power of versifica- 
tion. #The Svetambaras hold him to be an author of five hundred and odd works 
some of which are f ambudvtpasamdsaprakarana, Pujdprakarana, Srdv aka prajfiapt i, 
K$etravicara and Pra&amamti. Siddhasena refers in his commentary also to one 
Saucaprakarcma as his work but it is not available to-day. The language of the 
Prasamarati and the reasoning employed in it justify it on somewhat more plausible 
grounds to be Umasvati’s creation. The Svetambara tradition recognizes him some- 
times as the Purvavid also and the Digambara tradition as the Srutakevalidcsiya. 

The book under review bears eloquent testimony to the author’s deep knowh 
ledge of the eleven Angas. That he was a specialist of epitomes will be seen from the 
remark T qtq Pff l fc T : ( Siddhahema , 2, 2, 39) of Hemacandfacarya. 

He himself has written a Bha$ya on his Tattvartha as is proved irrefutably by 
Panditji ip his Introduction by advancing solid aiguments. This is the first exam- 
ple, in the whole Sanskrit literature, of the author’s having written a Bh+ya on 
his own Mulasutras. He belonged to the Sthavira or the Sacaila section of 4he 
Jain Society and not to the Digambara or the Acaila class, states the learned 
Panditji irn his scholarly Introduction. 

The popularity of the work and the unique esteem in which it was held by 
both Svetambaras and Digambaras alike are best illustrated in the fact that the 
distinguished writers of both the sections have written extensive commentaries on 
it. Among the* Svetambara commentators, Siddhasena, Haribhadra, Devagupta, 
Ya&obhadra, the pupil of Yasobhadra, Malayagiri, Cirantanamuni, Vacaka Ya6ovi- 
jaya and Gaffi YaSovijaya are principal. Siddhasena, above referred to, is different 
from the famous writer of the Sanmati Tarka. He is identified by Panditji with 
GandhahastI on convincing grounds, thus ably removing an error traditionally 
transmitted. Haribhadra, the second of the above-mentioned commentators, has 
also been proved by Panditji to be the same Haribhadra, known as the renowned 
Yakini’mahattarasumi. Among the Digambara commentators, Piijyapada, Akalanka, 
Vidyananda, Srutasagara. Vibudhasena, Yoglndradeva, Yogadeva, Lakijmidpva and 
AbhayanancE are chief. 

Pandit Sukhlalji, the Vivecanakara, needs no introduction. He is so well 
known to the literary’ world that it is out of placd to describe his varied gifts and 
unparalleled achievements as a sound scholar of Jain philosophy and literature 
and an accomplished editor. By birth a Bania, he is a Brahmin by his literary 
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activities. His editions of Karmagranthas, Smmati Tarka, Tattvopaplava, Pra - 
mariantfimansd Jnarutbindu and the various research articles which he has contri- 
buted are the monumental specimens evincing his ever-expanding genius and 
extensive knowledge. They are all characterized by clarity of thought, niceties of 
reasoning and impartiality of judgment. What he has done for the revival of old 
Jain literature and for getting its value recognized, is simply wonderful. His powers 
of analysis and synthesis are, so to say, beyond attainment. The Paricaya is 
exhaustive and deals with every relevant aspect with maximal thoroughness. AVe 
are with Panditji when he brushes aside as trivial the legend connecting Kumdakunda 
and Umasvati as preceptor and pupil. The comparison of the Mulasutras with 
Uttarddhyayana and the Yogasulra is as thought -provoking as it is indicatiye of Pan- 
ditji’s all-embracing deep knowledge, Panditji has rendered substantial help to 
the chronological side of literary criticism by solving the two vexed problems : one, 
arising out of a tradition which identifies Gandhahasti with Samantabhadra, and 
the other regarding Haribhadra the commentator of the Tattvmtha. The reasoning 
which Panditji! has employed to prove that Umasvati belonged to the Stkavira 
Pak§a or the Sacaila Paksa reveals nothing else but his dispassionate approach and 
his ram power of harmonizing conflicting theories. The Appendix, which contains 
Panditji s letter, Jugalkishoreji’s rejoinder to it and Panditji’s consequent thoughts 
thereon, converges round the central point and is supplementary in more than 
one way. His hints on the studies of the Tuttvarthd are quite matter-of-fz^t *add 
are based on his own practical experience. 

To praise the Vivecam is like gilding gold as its value is self-evident. Every 
sentence of it convinces even a casual reader of Panditji’s profound studies, pene- 
trating intellect and persuasive style. After reading it we feel we are told every- 
thing which' we wanted to be told. Not a single thought escapes him, though he 
is overflowing with them. He takes hold of them all, assigns adequate place to 
each one of them: and erects a ! beautiful and magnificent edifice by .slow and steady 
brick-layjing. Exuberance of thought and the lucidity of exposition are to be found 
on almost every page of his vivccana. It is true, he must have availed himself 
of all the existing commentaries on the Tatlvdrtha and mostly the 1 Sarvdrthasiddhi , 
still it is no small job to bring the whole amount of knowledge to bear, in a systematic 
way, on the vivecana. 

Thi9 Hindi edition of the Tattvdrtha is distinguished from the Gujarati by 
many novel features of which the addition of the and Jj*5g5fTO 

as well as a discussion, in the Introduction, proving definitely that Umasvati belong- 
ed to a Svetambara tradition, further incontrovertible arguments in support of Sid- 
dhasena Gain's being none else but Gandhahasti and the identification of Haribhadra 
the commentator of the Tattvmtha with Haribhadra who is also called Yakinima- 
hattamsumii are some. 

In the Vaktavya, Panditji has surveyed the literature! that has been produced 
by other writers in connection with the Tattvmtha. While so doing he has not 
stinted just compliments to the deserving persons like Munisri Sagaranandji and 
Atmaramji and also has not shrunk back from taking the literary plagiarist like 
Mr. Munot to task. In the Mefi Vicarana which forms the Appendix to his erudite 
Introduction, Panditji has effectively tried to make clear to Mukhtarji the implication 
of i 

In conclusion, we take this opportunity of congratulating Panditji the veteran 
scholar and the esteemed vivecanakara of the Tattvartha as well as Pandits Krish- 
nachandra and Dalsukhbhai, the translators in Hindi and also editors of the book, 
on producing this work in its most useful form. 


A. S. Gopani 
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Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Adyar Library., Vol. I. Vedic. 

By : K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, m.o.l., under the supervision of Prof. C. 

Kunhan Raja, m.a., d.phil, the Adyar Library, 1942. Royal Pages xxxvi 4* 

415. Price Ra 15/- 

The collection of Sanskrit MSS. in the Adyar Library is unique and important, 
and it falls under three main classes, i. Palmdeaf, ii. old paper, and iii, recent 
transcriptions. In order to acquaint the world at large of the valuable collection 
a %heme has been prepared for issuing complete descriptive crtalog ’ei. in twelv 
volumes of which that on Upani^ads was published by Dr. Schrader in 1908. The" 
book under review forms the first volume under the revised seh m* 1 and it has been 
compiled fiy Sri K. N. K Sarma (now Curator of An up Library, Bikaner) under 
the able guidance and direction of Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, who ha c ' added a valuable 
introduction to the volume. 

Though no well-defined rules exist as to the preparation of descriptive cata- 
logues, it will be readily* seen that they must supply the! following particulars : (t) 
all that is said about the work under notice and its author ; («) additional points 
confirming or disproving what is already said about then. ; (Hi) brief summary of 
contents of unknown or unpublished works, and opinions about age and author- 
ship ; (iv) lists of authorities quoted by authors of known and unknown dates in 
orcjpr to settle their relative chronology; (?;); import a/nt editions if any; and (v:) 
all important particulars regarding the MS. itself (Velankar, Des. Cat. oj Skt and 
Pkt MSS in the B. B. R. A. S . Library , Vol. II. Bombay 1928, Preface). Recently 
there has been a number of descriptive catalogues issued by different Libraries ; so 
in order to avoid unnecessary time and labour, as also duplication, each subsequent 
compiler should, in the case of MSS. already described, refer only to the particular 
catalogue in the case of those MSS. instead of repeating the same particulars un- 
necessarily. The book under review has been carefully planned? and brought out. 
The importance of descriptive catalogues in matters relating to chronology, palaeo- 
graphy etc. need not be stressed here, and the present volume will supply with 
many important and interesting details. 

The volume contains 1,103 entries relating to the whole of Vedic literature. 
The book is divided into 6 sections, (i) Rgveda (Nos. 1-68), (ii) Yajurveda 
(Nos. 69-389), (iii) Samavqda (Nos. 390-526), (iv) Atharvaudda (Nos., 527 529), 
( v ) Miscellaneous (Nos. 530-709) and (vr) Vedangas (Nos.. 710-1103), by far 
the largest number of MSS. pertaining to the Vedangas and Yajurveda. Some of 
the MSS. included under ( v ) Misc. could better have been included earlier under 
Rgveda (Nos. 546, 562, 563) Yajurveda (Nois. 536ff, 541), Sdmaveda (Nos. 540, 
542f ) , There? are six indices at the end ; but it appears that they do not give full 
and complete references : e.g. in the index of place names, Ahmedabad (p. 136), 
Dholka (p. 136), Vatapadra (pp. 123, 289), Seniapura (p. 170), Sankhoddhara 
(p. 342) are not found. 

The catalogue shows that paper MSS. mostly are in Devanagari script and 
generally they come from the Western India. Palm-leaf MSS. are in the Southern 
scripts. All the dated MSS. pertain to the Devanagari script. The earliest dated 
MS. appears to be No. 427 coming from Modherakamahasth&na written in 1446 
V. S. Next in time come Nos. 19, 68 and 402 respectively dated 1518 V.S., 1547 
V.S. and 1557 V.S. The undated MS. No. 449 a palm-leaf in Grantha characters 
can be safely put under well-defined chronological limits as it was composed when 
the Hoysal King Ramanatha was ruling. Pramitdhard (No. 543) is a commen- 
tary on the Abhi§ekamantras of the Sdmaveda by Vasudeva, son of fin pat i Dviveda. 
No. 47 is interesting as it is a paper MS. in Telugu characters, and is named 
Nirukta. It is an annonymous running commentary for the first A$taka of the 
Rgveda ^containing mainly extracts from Yaska and Sayana. Govinda Dasaputra, 
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owner of MS. No. 36 .appears to be identical with the owner of a MS. of the Vayu- 
purana from the Adyar Library that I have got, their dates being respectively 1835 
and 1824 V.S. 

The learned introduction by Dr. Raja raises many interesting and important 
topics and will amply repay perusal. The Adyar Library deserves to be congra- 
tulated for issuing the Catalogue in these hard times. Shri Sarma has done his 
work quite satisfactorily, and it is to be hoped that subsequent volumes as planned 
will be issued at proper time. 

A. D. PUSALKER. 


Silver Jubilee Volume. Edited by Dr. R. N, Dandekar. Published by the 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 1943. Pages 686. 

Price Rs. 12. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute completed twenty-five years of its 
useful existence in 1942 and celebrated the Silver Jubilee in January 1943. The 
book under review, forming the twenty-third volume of the “ Annals ” has been 
issued as a Silver Jubilee Volume. The present volume along with the Progress of 
Indie Studies will, no doubt, be fitting memorials to the Silver Jubilee. 

This is a sumptuous volume containing as many as 70 articles on a variety J of 
subjects by many eminent scholars. Naturally, all articles cannot be ranked as first 
rate, but there are many contributions characterized by patient industry and deep 
study that are original and shed a new light on various problems. It is impossible 
in this review even % to refer to all the papers which have broadly been classified 
under Veda and Avesta, Epics and Pur anas. Classical and Modem Literature, 
Religion and Philosophy, Buddhism and Jainism, History, Archaeology, Epigraphy, 
Linguistics, Sociology, Technical Sciences and Study of MSS. 

The contributors include scholars outside India also. It is painful to see that 
Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri and Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar are no more among the living, and their articles in this volume are 
probably their last contributions. We shall briefly refer to some of the more im- 
portant papers in this Volume. 

Dr. P. K. Acharya has written an informing article on the ‘ Manaslara Vastu- 
sastra’ giving analytical contents of that important work, which the author places 
before Kautilya’s Arthasdstra. Dr. V. M. Apte and Prof. V. A. Gadgil deal respect- 
ively with ‘Rta in the Rgveda ’ and ‘ Indra, the Representation of the Highest 
Physical Aspect of Nature/ Prof. Velankar’s paper on ' Divodasa Atithigva and 
other Atithigvas’ collects together the references to and incidents connected with 
Divodasa and Atithigvas in the Rgveda and shows that Divodasa and other three 
Atithigvas were different persons. Under the section of ‘ Epics and Purapas ’ 
special mention may be made of Dr. Sukthankar’s : ‘ The Parvasamgraha figures * 
(alas ! his last paper) explaining the different figures for Adhyayas and Slokas 
given in the Paravasamgraha Adhyaya of different editions of the Mahdbhdrata. 
Dr. Agrawala deals with ‘ PrSkaravapra ’ in Mbh, IV. 10.1, which he takes as 
qualifying the Kundalas, meaning the spiral attachment and the cubical block por- 
tion of the Kundalas. Prof. Mankad elaborates his ‘ Manvantara-Caturyuga ’ 
theory, and Dr. Triveda boldly challenges the ‘Sheet Anchor of Indian History' 
and considers the Greek accounts hitherto taken to allude to Candragupta Maurya 
as referring to Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty. Prof. K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar makes a detailed analysis of the works of Govindaraja, the famous South- 
Indian commentator. Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids makes a fervent appeal in the 
cause of the Pali Text Society. Prof. P. K. Code with his usual thoroughness and 
precision, writes about the genealogy and descendants of NUakacnt^a Caturdhara, 
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the Commentator of the Mahdbharata. Mm. Prof. Kane has an interesting paper 
on the ‘ Meaning of Acarvah ’. Dr. Hep as discusses about the three-headed animals 
at Mohenjo-Daro. Shri Joglekar places the * Home of the S&tavahanas ’ in Maha- 
raja. Dr. Kunhan Raja has written about the hero in the Mdlavikdgnimitra, and 
Prof. Pisharoti about ‘ Sex Life in Ancient India Papers on Linguistics by 
Dr.. Edgerton, Dr. Katre, and Dr. Siddheshwar Verm a are well worth perusal. 
Dr. UPADHYE’s paper on ‘ Hari9e.ua f s Dharmapariksd in ApabhrainSa ' is characterized 
by soundness and scholarship. Dr. Seth brings down the date of the Rgveda to the 
6th cesntury B.C. Prof. Srinivasachari contributes an important neper on ‘ Studi r s 
in Growth of Modern Tamil.’ Mm. Dr. Gaurishgftkar Oji a de is vith the 
Nanana Grant of Caulukya Kumarapaladcva dated v.s. 1212, which is in Sanskrit 
and in Nagari characters. Dr. Shama Sastry gives an Tyrone nLal interpretation 
of the Indra-Ahalya myth, taking it to refer to a solar ec'ipsc. In his paper on Anu- 
bhutisvarupiacarya, Dr. Raghavan ascribes to him the authorship of Khandana 
kha#4akhadyavyakhya, G\tabha$yatippam, Utasiddhivivmam n».d Prakatartkavivc- 
rana. Prof. Srikantha Sastri deals with some Sanskrit poets of Karnataka. 

As already stated, it is not possible even to refer to the other valuable articles 
in the book. The above will, it is hoped, sufficiently indicate the important material 
presented in the Volume. The Institute has placed the sv holarly world under obli- 
gations by issuing such an important publication. 

A. D. Pusalker 


A Glossary of Philosophical Terms (Sanskrit-Engliah) Compiled by Shri C. V. 

Shanker Rau m.a. Published by the Tirumalai-Tirupati Devasthanam Press, 

Madras. Shri Venkatesvara Oriental Series, No. 3. pp. 88, Price Rs. 3/- or 

4s. 6 d. 

In the absence of a standard dictionary of philosophical technical terms of 
Sanskrit rendered into their English equivalents, every translator of a philosophic 
Sanskrit text has to face the question, viz. how to render the various technical terms 
into English acceptable to all. The book under review provides some help to the 
above difficulty. 

A committee to prepare a standard dictionary of the above kind ha^ been 
formed, on an All-India basis, under the chairmanship of Prof. R. D. Vadeka,., m.a. 
of Poona. We will watch the progress of the committee’s work with interest. 

The book under review, as an attempt in the above direction, provides ample 
testimony of the labour the compiler has taken to include technical terms of all 
systems of Indian Philosophy, including Buddhism and Jainism. The compiler has 
also provided the definitions of important terms, from various treatises, in the foot- 
notes. 

I wish the compiler would omit some commonplace words like kdcu, kdnti etc. 
from a glossary of such a type and try to give all possible exact meanings in which 
a particular term is used, in the second edition of the book and make it more 
comprehensive. 

We congratulate the compiler for producing a book useful for an average 
student of Indian philosophical literature. 

The printing and get-up of the book are nice. 


Prabhudas C. Shah 
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A Bibliography of the Rdrwyana. By N. A. Gore, m.a. Published by the author, 

327, Sadashiv, Poona, 1943. 8vo. pp. vii-f-99. Price Re. 1/8-. 

The work under review is a bibliography mainly of the Valmiki Ramayanja. 
The material collected for the purpose is distributed here under four rubrics : ( 1 ) 
Text-editions; (2) Translations; (3) Adaptations etc.; and (4) General criticism: 
(a) Books and ( b ) Papers, making up a total of 366 entries. An important feature 
is one of the appendices which presents us with extracts from various works (in- 
cluding German ones) relating to some points connected with the study of the 
Ramayapa, these points themselves being listed separately in Appendix III. &hc 
usefulness of the compilation is further enhanced by supplying us, in the case of 
some Books and Papers (including German and French writings), with a brief note 
on their contents or on the main thesis established in them. 

It goes without saying that such sort of works fulfils a real need, as they contri- 
bute towards labour-saving and what is much more important, towards forming an 
exact idea as to how much field has been already covered and what aspects await 
further investigation in a particular subject of research. But, obviously, their use- 
fulness is intimately related to exhaustiveness. Quite conscious of this fact, the 
compiler admits that a considerable amount of relevant information may have been 
left out because of the relative inaccessibility of some sources created by their 
medium (writings in some Indian vernaculars and in continental languages) and 
of the urgency of publishing. Consequently, he! intends to bring out ‘ at no distant 
date ’, an exhaustive Bibliography of the Ramayana — or shall we suggest, of the Ran#- 
literature? — which, we can hope, will also draw upon (1) Parallel versions* of the 
Rama-legend like the Buddhist, Jaina etc. ; (2) Puranic, dramatic and other Sans- 
krit sources ; and (3) the literature in the Middle Indian and the New Indian. 

Harivallabh Bhayani 


The Lalita Cult : By V, R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A. Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Indian History and Archaeology, No. 8. University of Madras, 
1942. Pp. vii 4 100, Price Rs. 3. 

Prof. Dikshitar is a well-known figure in the domain of Puranic studies by 
his brilliant monographs and articles on the Matsya Purdna, Vdyu Purdna and 
Purdnas in general. He combines in himself the Sanskritist and the historian, and 
as a result his conclusions arc sound and command much respect. In the present 
work, Prof. Dikshitar studies the cult of Lalita from a historical standpoint. 

In the first two chapters is presented an analysis of the Lalitopakhyana of the 
Brahmmda Purdna and it is shown that the Lalita cult was only a phase of the 
general Sakti cult. The next chapters deal with the Durga cult and other aspects 
of Saktism through the ages and their place in Vedic literature. The last chapter 
examines the philosophic basis of the cult. Incidentally, Saktism in the Indus Valley, 
origin of the Mother Cult and similar topics of historical interest are considered. 

The book gives a correct exposition of the Sakti cult, and it would certainly 
help, as the author hopes, in removing some misconceptions and unproved theories 
which have obscured the true import and value of the Sakti cult. We strongly 
commend the book to the students of the Purdnas as also to those interested in 
ancient Indian culture. 


A. D. PUSALKER. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY SHRI K. M. MUNSHI 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE SIXTH FOUNDATION 
DAY OF THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 

I ffAVE great pleasure in presiding over the Sixth Found; .tion '> / of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. During these five years the B'.iavan has had die 
good fortune of making great progress. 

The Bhavan together with the Mungalal Trust own* property worth 
seven lakhs of rupees. Its annual budget of Rs. 9,000 -* year in 1938 hrs 
grown to Rs. 60,000 a year ; and yet in view ol our expanding work we want 
more money. It began with one Professor, one Honorary Professor, one Lec- 
turer and two post-graduate students ; to-day our staff consists of five Profes- 
sors, five. Honorary Professors, one Reader, four Pandits, four Research Fel- 
lows, nine Post-graduate scholars and fifteen students in the Shastric branch. 
"Besides Acharya Jinavijayaji our Director and Dr. Pusalker our Assistant 
Director, we have other scholars of All-India reputation, Prof. K. S. Vakil, 
I.E.S., ex-Ptincipal of the Kolhapur Training College, and Acharya Dikshi- 
tar, late of the Tirupati College. From the Bhavan staff during these years, 
one scholar has taken a Doctorate. In the years 1941 and 1943 students of 
the Bhavan have passed the M.A. examination in Sanskrit in First Class 
standing first in the University. 

The Bhavan’s work has expanded largely. It provides post-graduate 
tuition and extension lectures in Indological subjects free to students. It 
holds weekly talks and lectures which have, since it came to Chowpatty, 
become a source of attraction. Members of our staff have taken part in 
several functions in the city. 

But our mdin work has been publication. Our English and Hindi-Gujarati 
Bharatiya Vidyas, as also the monthly Bharatiya Vidya Patrika are being 
published regularly. On behalf of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, the Bhavan 
also publishes the Parishad Patrika. 

The publications of the Bhavan including those for the Gujarati Sahitya 
Parishad and the Singhi Series include seven original works, fifteen critical 
editions of hitherto unpublished old works and five of translations. Of these 
thirteen are Sanskrit, two Hindi, nine Gujarati, three English and one Pali. 
Besides these, nineteen works are in the press and sixty-one tinder preparation. 
Two parts of the Mulraj Solanki Millennial Celebration Volume are also m 
the press. 

Many institutions are now in one form or the other associated with the 
Bhavan. Among them are the Mumbadevi Pathashala and the Dcvidas Sik- 
shapith ; the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad and the Sahitya Sansad ; the Hans- 
raj Morarji Public School, the Kabibai, the Fellowship and the Liberty High 
Schools and now the Bharatiya Itihasa Samiti. 
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' I am glad to inform you that the Bharatiya Itihasa Samiti has under- 
taken the preparation and publication of a comprehensive history of India 
from India’s point of view. Its office is for the present in the Bhavan ; 
and its activities will remain somewhat associated with the Bhavan. When 
the Bhavan was founded the preparation of such a history was one of its 
objects. In 1938, in my Vissonji lectures on ‘ Early Aryans in Gujarat ’ at 
the Bombay University, I voiced the general feeling for such a history. Later 
in my address to the Gujarat Vernacular Society I defined the scope for such 
a history, and in editing the Glory that was Gujaradesa I realised the need 
and the scope for such a work. 

When the war ends India must be ready to tell the world the pride of 
her glorious past, the anguish of her fateful present, the claims of her just 
future ; and to convey the message of her mighty culture. The translation 
of this idea into a practical scheme i9 due to my friends, the Birla Brothers 
whose responsiveness to all great and noble causes which serve the country is 
a source of pride for our generation in this country. 

On this occasion I miss my great friend Sheth Meghji Mathradas, one of 
the pillars of the Bhavan’s strength. He was to me a brother, nay, more than 
a brother ; he was my business self in all the activities with which wewwere 
associated ; and his unstinted help made me strong with the strength of a 
giant. Every day I feel his loss ; more particularly as regards the Bhavan, 
which has yet to grow. It was his ambition and mine to have a College as- 
sociated with the Bhavan, which would become the centre of the Aryan cul- 
ture for which the Bhavan stands. But it was not to be. He died before the 
wish could be realised. In his last days, when eye and ear and voice had 
almost failed he gave my wife a message for me on a slate. “ If I recover I 
shall raise a college for the Bhavan.” To translate his cherished dreams into a 
reality is now for you, gentlemen. You know already that an appeal has been 
issued by the Bhavan for the purpose and I hope a sufficient response will be 
forthcoming. 

What the Bhavan however wants above everything is a well equipped lib- 
rary. The Bhavan has the nucleus ; but not the library it wants • nor a home 
for such a library. A library is not a collection of dead books. It has a soul ; 
it needs a body, a building of its own. Round such a body should cling the 
associations which build up traditions of learning, art, literature and culture 
which give the inspiration of a living faith in Arya Dharma to generations to 
come. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I need hardly say how thankful I am to the staff of 
the Bhavan for their energetic work ; to its friends now all over the country 
for the interest that they take in its growth ; to the donors but for whom the 
Bhavan would be starved. I want the Bhavan to grow greater, bigger, and 
richer so that it may be a shrine some day— a shrine to which the weary of 
the flesh and the thirsty of knowledge may flock from all parts of the world for 
sustenance— a shrine from which may flow the inspiration of Arya Dharma 
to a modern world which so sadly needs it. 



NOTES OF THE BHAVAN* 

On the auspicious occasion of the Sixth Foundation Day of the 
• BhavaN; we have great pleasure in welcoming you to this i tl ering. 
The Bhavan has just completed the first five years of its career. 
Much time was in the beginning naturally spei.t ove the necessary 
spade-work ; and, though progress has been slow, a sure foundat’on 
has been laid for future development, and we can look forward to 
achievements which will not only redound to the credit of the 
Bhavan but will constitute a fairly considerable contribution to the 
advancement of Indian culture which has been the chief end in view 
in the establishment of the institution. 

Before we proceed we have to record with grief the passing 
away of Sheth Meghji Mathradas Tcprani, who was one of our 
honorary Members and a member of the Executive Committee. 
His services to the cause of education in general, and the Bhavan 
in particular, are well-known. The Executive Committee has re- 
solved to establish a college in his name and to raise funds for the 
purpose, and an appeal for Rs. seven lakhs is being made. A subs- 
tantial sum has already been subscribed, and we hope that the 
appeal will meet with a liberal response from the friends and 
admirers of the departed soul. During the year the Bhavan has 
also lost by death Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, who was one of our 
Founder-Members. 

2. Angual General Meeting : 

The Annual General Meeting of the Members of the Bhavan 
was held on April 11, 1943, when the President gave a review of 
the last year’s activities and the Secretaries presented the Annual 
Report and the Statement of the Audited Accounts, and the Balance 
Sheet as on December 31, 1942, duly audited by the Bh avan’s Audi- 
tors, Messrs. Jayantilal Thakkar & Co., which were approved and 
adopted by the members, 

3. Departures : 

The following members of the staff left the Bhavan during 
the year under report : (1) Dr. Manilal Patel; (2) Shri Harilal 
G. Pandya ; (3) Shri G. N. Dike who passed his M. A. Examina- 
tion in April last, standing first class first in Sanskrit, and won the 


Progress Report for the period November 1942 to November 1943, 
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Zala Vedanta Prize. He has been appointed as lecturer in Sanskrit 
at the Sir Farasuram Bhau College, Poona. 


4. New Academic Appointments : 

1. Acharya Jinavijayaji : Director. 

2. Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. : Assistant 

Director and Head of the Sanskrit Department. $ 

3. Acharya T. A. Venkateswara Dikshitar, Siromani, Head 

of the Department of Vedic Studies, and Acharya of 
the Department of Shastric Studies. 

4. Prof. K. S. Vakil, M. Ed., M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S., I.E.S 

(Retired) : Hon. Professor and Head of the Depart 
ment of Educational Studies. 

5. Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law . 

Hon. Professor in the. Department of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology. 

6. Prof. Jayantkrishna H. Dave, M.A., LL.B., Advocate 

(O.S.) : Hon. Professor of Dharmashastra. * 

7. Prof. A. S. Gopani, M.A. : Head of the Library Depart- 

ment. 

8. Prof. S. D. Gyani, M.A. : Professor in the Department 

of Indian History. 

9. Prof. Yashwant Shukla, M.A. : Professor in the Depart- 

ment of Gujarati. 

10. Shri H. C. Bhayani, M.A. : Reader in the Department of 

Sanskrit. 

11. Sarvatantrasvatantra Pandit Madhavacharya : Pandit in 

the Department of Shastric Studies. 

12. Shri Ramanlal G. Bhatt, B.A. (Hons.): Research Fellow 

in the Department of Gujarati. 

13. Shri Gajanan M. Paul, M.A., LL.B., Research Fellow in 

the Department of Sanskrit. 

14. Shri T. K. Krishnaswami, B.A. (Hons.), (B.H.U.), & 

Acharya (Benares) : Research Fellow in the Depart- 
ment of Sanskrit. 

15. Shri Shantilal M. Desai, M.A. : Research Fellow in the 

Department of Gujarati. 

The following were taken up as Research Scholars in the sub- 
jects mentioned against their names : 

1. Shri Shankarlal C. Bhatt, B.A. (Hons.)— Sanskrit (From 

Baroda College). 

2. Shri Navinchandra A. Doshi, B.A. (Hons.)— Sanskrit 

(From Samaldas College, Bhavnagar ) . 
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3. Shri Rhupendra G. Upadhyaya, B.A. (Hons.) —Gujarati 

(From M.T.R. College, Surat). 

4. Shri Jitendra A. Dave, B.A. (Hons.) — Gujarati (From 

St. Xavier's College, Bombay). 

5. Shri Mahendra I. Pandya, B.A. — Gujarati (From Dhar- 

mendrarinhji College, Rajkot). 

*5. New Administrative Appointments : 

(a) Registrar : The post of a Registrar, who would exercise 
the administrative functions of the Director, was cheated, and Shri 
Chandrashanker Shukla was appointed as Registrar and Head of 
the Publication Department. 

( b ) Shri Dhansukhlal M. Vakil, B. Com., R.A , was appointed 
as the Honorary Accountant 

6. Co-operation with the University of Bombay : 

The University of Bombay has, during the year under report, 
. recognised Acharya Jinavijayaji as University Teacher for the Ph.D. 
degree in Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi and Comparative Philology ; and 
Prof, T. A. Venkateswara Dikshitar and Prof. Yashwant Shukla, 
as University Teachers for M.A. in Sanskrit and Gujarati respec- 
tively. The number of University teachers from among the staff of 
the Bhavan (including Dr. Pusalker, Prof. A. S. Gopani and 
Prof. S. D. Gyani, who have been taking classes in Sanskrit, Ardha- 
magadhi and Ancient Indian Culture respectively) now comes to 
one for Ph D. and five for M.A. 

Pandit G. V. Joshi, Acharya (B.H.U.), has been holding 
Sanskrit Classes for M.A., which are open to outside students also. 

7. Publications : 

(a) Journals : 

Bharatiya Vidya Vol. IV, No. 1, was published in January 
last. Dr. Pusalker has now been appointed as its editor. 
fasjT (Hindi-Gujarati) Vol. II, Nos. 3 and 4 (editor : Acharya 
Jinavijayaji) were published during the year. The Hindi monthly 
bulletin Tf^T^r (editor : Shri K. M. Munshi) is be- 

ing published regularly every month. Prof. S. D. Gyani has been 
appointed, from December, as editor of this Patrika. The publi- 
cation of Mptil was resumec * * n October, and 

two issues'have been published so far under the joint editorship of 
Shri Chimanlal C. Shah and Prof. Yashwant Shukla. 

(b) Bharatiya Vidya Series : 

•The following volumes are in the press : 

(i) 3^333$ edited by Acharya Jinavijayaji, 
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(u) sfa ggfa edited by Acharya Jinavijayaji. 

(iii) edited by Prof. A. S. Gopani. 

( iv ) Devabodha’s Commentary on the Udyogaparvan of the 

Mahabharata, edited by Dr. S. K. De. 

(c) Bharatiya Vidya Studies : 

The following volumes have been published : 

(i) Bhdsa, by Dr. A. D. Pusalker. 

(it) The Schools of Vedanta ; by Shri P. Nagaraja Rao. 

(<0 fon JRSTOI55T ( )•• ‘ *JRrfa ’ by .Prof. 

S. D. Gyani, is in the press. 

(*) PUll 34-^1^11 ( 3A<v*lcfl ): RiSM* (The 

Meeting of Religions) 3>igcU&: %{l. QhQ. 

is in the press, and will be out early in December. 

(/) Singhi Jain Series : 

Under an agreement concluded with Seth Shri Bahadur Singhji 
Singhi, the Series has been transferred to the Bhavan and continues 
to be edited by Acharya Jinavijayaji. The publication of some 
of the books which were nearing completion was unavoidably delayed 
on account of Muniji’s preoccupation at Jesalmer. Since his re- 
turn the following books in the Series have been published : 

1. of edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhye. 

2. snflfews edited by Acharya Jinavijayaji. 

The following works are in the press : 

( i 

(\) ° ) 

( v ) *n. nsrer«r. 

( 'a ) <1 ) 

( $ ) 

( v» ) SgfcHgftfF $<^ 31 3 1 W. ( *1 X ) !PTTR5^T 
( 

Thirty-one more volumes are under preparation. 

(g) Gufctrati Sahitya Pari shad Series ( ) 

The following books were published during the year under 
report : 

( \ ) : *Q. J&U&ld 

( aH^«rtlP-6 Hl<Al ). 

(*.) PtttHMl wmiHl) 6lMS: «ft. (l^H 

*utepoti<m ). 
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The following book is in the press : 

( 1 ) =»i^ : «fl. 3j^'.4ina 

^D. 

The following are ready for the press : 

( 1 ) 

O ) *ild"Sl; sHd'USi : «fl. GlQJ'MSttl g<4P. 

(i h) The Glory that was Gmjaradesha {The Mutraj Solanki 
Millennial Celebi aliens Volume ). 

The editing and compilation of the volume is well-nigh com- 
plete, and at the outset two parts, to br brought t k ; as separate 
books, (1) Gujarat at the Dawn of Histo r y, and (2) Imperial Gur- 
jaras, are in the press and are expected to be out by the middle of 
December. Our President is the General Editor of this Volume as 
also of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Series. 

8. Extension Lectures, Bharatiya Vidya Talks, and 
Special Lectures : 

Six Extension Lectures were delivered during the year at the 
present premises of the Bhavan. Ten Bharatiya Vidya Talks were 
delivered by various members of the staff. 


The following special lectures were delivered : 


Date . 

(1) 20-2-43 

(2) 5-4-43 

(3) 6-4-43 


Speaker. 
Dr. S. K. De 

Prof. D. P. 
Mookerji 

Prof. D. P. 
Mookerji 


Subject . 

Some Aspects of the 
Bhagavad Gita. 

The Sociology of Mo- 
dern Indian Culture 

Indian Culture in re- 
gional Types. 


(4-13) 21st June Mm. Anantakrishna 
to 30th June Shastri 
1943. 

(14) 1-7-43. Shri B. J. Wadia 


(15) 22-8-43 

(16) 1-9-43 

(17) 3-9-43 

(18) 25-9-43 


Shri K. M. Munshi 
Prof. R. V. Pathak 
Shri Jhaverchand 
Meghani 

Shri Jyotindra Dave 


(a series of ten lec- 
tures delivered in 
Sanskrit). 

The Backgrounds of 
Some of the World's 
Ancient Civiliza- 
tions. 

Sfov-sicn IVm 
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Besides these Dr. I. J. S. Taraforewala has delivered seven 
lectures out of the series of 24 lectures on “ The Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Indo-Iranian or Aryan Languages” under the endow- 
ment made by the Parsi Innominate Trust of Bombay. These lec- 
tures will be published as a separate volume. 

9. Examination Results (1943) : 

( a ) M.A. Degree : 

Shri G. N. Dike, M.A., First Class First in Sanskrit ; 
winner of the Bhagawandas Purushottamdas Scholar- 
ship, and Zala Vedanta Prize. 

( b ) Benares Government Sanskrit College Examinations : 

Acharya (part II) : 1 
Madhyama : 2 
Prathama : 1. 

( c ) Bengal Sanskrit Association Examinations : Prathama. : 3. 

The Bengal Sanskrit Association has consented to open an exa- 
mination centre at the Bhavan. 

10. The Department of Shastric Studies : 

Mumbadevi Sanskrit Pathshala, Shri Purshottam Thakkar 
Vedashala, and Sheth Nagardas Rughnathdas Jyotish Shikshapitha. 

The Pathshalas continued to make steady progress. They suf- 
fered a loss in the sad demise of Pandit Motiram Shastri who had 
been associated with the Mumbadevi Sanskrit Pathashala since its 
inception and was well known in Bombay for his scholarship. The 
Bhavan has been fortunate enough, however, to secure the services 
of Acharya T. A. Venkateswara DiksiiTtar, the Ex-Principal of the 
Tirupati Sanskrit College, who has been placed at the h£ad of the 
Departments of Vedic and Shastric Studies, and of Sarvatantra- 
svatantra Pandit Madhavacharya. The Jyotish Committee met 
several times during the year and discussed plans of a scientific study 
of the subject, and its popularisation by a series of lectures. The 
Committee consists of : (1) Shri Kantilal M. Vakil, (2) Prof. J. H. 
Dave, M.A., LL.B., Advocate (O.S.); (3) Prof. A. S. Gopani, M.A.; 
(4) Pandit Gautamlal Dave. 

Meetings of the Debating Society of the Pathshala students 
and, staff are held once a fortnight where speeches are made exclu- 
sively in Sanskrit. Three such meetings have been held so far. 

11. Department of Educational Studies : 

This Department has been newly established under Prof. K. S. 
Vakil, who has been good enough not only to offer his services to 
the Bhavan in an honorary capacity, but has! donated to the 
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Bhavan his own library containing a large number of books on 
educational subject*. The President has appointed a committee of 
seven members, with Prof. Vakil as convenor, to study the working 
of (1) TheBHAVAN’s Shastric Department, (2) The Hansraj Morarji 
Public School, Bombay, (20 The Fellowship School, Bombay, and 
(4) the Kabibai High School, Bombay. The report is expected to 
form a study in educational ideals and methods, 

12. Medals : 

(a) Shri Munshiji, our President, donated to tne Bhavan 
a «um of Rs. 300/-, out of which one gold meual and four silver 
medals (named after his late revered mother Shriuiati Tapibehn 
Munshi) for five best essays on any aspect of Indian culture. 
Seven essays were received and were examined by Mm. Ananta- 
krishna Shastri (Calcutta), Shri Nanalal Chamanlal Mehta, I.C.S. 
(Simla), and Prof. H. D. Velankar (Bombry). The results were 
as follows : 

Name of Competitor Subject. 

Gold Medal 

1. Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, Bombay Indus Civilization 

Silver Medals 

1. Shri P. Nagaraja Rao, Benares The Schools of 

Vedanta. 

2. Shri T. K. Shibrurkar, Benares Constructive Activity 

and Creative Tend- 
ency in Indian Cul- 
ture. 

3. Shri N. M. Billimoria, Karachi The Panis of the 

Rigveda and the 
script of Mohenjo 
Daro and Easter 
Islands. 

4. Shri V. Lakshminarayana, Guntur Some Aspects of An- 

cient Indian Culture 
as reflected in Kali- 
dasa’s Works. 

(b) Seth Rameshwardas Birla has been good enough to do- 
nate to the Bhavan two gold medals, to be awarded for the best 
cinema film for the year connected with Indian culture. The medals 
have been awarded to Shri Vijay Bhatt and Shri Kami Desai, 
the Director and Artist respectively of the picture 4 Rama Rajya \ 
We take this opportunity to thank both Seth Rameshwardas Birla 
and Shri Munshiji for these medals. 

* 15 
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' 13. Search for Manuscripts : 

Acharya Jinavijayaji’s stay for six months at Jesalmer with 
a band of pandits and copyists for the investigation and copying 
of MSS. preserved in the local Jain Bhandar, is a notable event in 
the field of Indie researches. He was able to rescue from destruc- 
tion hundreds of MSS., many of them invaluable, and was able to 
have several lakhs of verses copied out for further editing and 
publication. Acharya Jinavijayaji is happily now in our midst 
to guide the academic activities of the Bhavan, and his example 
and guidance will be a source of inspiration to many among the 
younger generation of scholars. 

14. Bharatiya Itihasa Samiti : 

To the widening activities of the Bhavan, our President, who 
is also the Chairman of the Bharatiya Itihasa Samiti, has now 
added one more— i.e. of bringing out a comprehensive history of 
India with the collaboration of many experts all over India. The 
scheme is being outlined, and is expected to be out shortly. 

15. Parishad Library : 

In order to commemorate the 75th birthday of Dewan Bahadur 
K. M. Jhaveri, a number of institutions with which he has been con- 
nected, held a meeting in Bombay on 29th August last and collected 
a fund from his friends and admirers, amounting to Rs. 9,687/-, with 
a view to using it for augmenting the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad 
Library which is now situated at the Bhavan. The amount 
collected has been handed over to the trustees of the Gujarati 
Sahitya Parishad ; and the Madhyastha Sabha of the Parishad 
has appointed a committee of the following from among its mem- 
bers, with full powers to purchase books for, and look after the 
management of, the Parishad Library : (1) Shri K. M. Munshi, 
(2) Acharya Jinavijayaji, (3) Shri Durgashanker Shastri, (4) 
Shri Chimanlal C. Shah, and (5) Shri Chandrashanker Shukla. 

16. Distinguished Visitors : 

The following distinguished visitors were good enough to visit 
the Bhavan during the year : 1. Mr. B. J. Wadia, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University ; 2. Mr. S. N. Moos, D.P.I., Bombay ; 
3. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad ; 4. Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi ; 
(Calcutta) ; 5. JRai Bahadur Maharaj Prabhunathsinghji ; 6. The 
H. H. Thakorsaheb of Lakhtar; 7. Dr. S. K. De, (Dacca) ; 
8. Dr. Raghuvir (Lahore) ; 9. Mahamahopadhyaya Ananta- 
krishna Sastri (Calcutta) ; 10. Goswami Shri Dikshitji (Bombay); 
11. Shri Ramanlal V. Desai (Baroda) ; 12. Prof. R. V. PathAk 
(Ahmedabad) ; 13. Shri Jhaverchand Meghani (Ranpur) ; 
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14. Dr. M. R Majmudar (Baroda); 15. Pandit Rahula 
Sankrityayana. 

17. Conclusion : 

We have had to shift again last June our premises from Worli 
to Chowpatty. Though these transfers dislocated our work for 
a while, and though we are hard pressed for space at present, the 
latest change has proved to have been for the good to extent. 
The Bhavan is now* easily accessible from many parts Ox are city, 
and the large audiences at the meetings held in t he Bhavan have 
attested the increasing popularity of the work oeing done by the 
Bhavan. The handicaps due to the general world situation con- 
tinue to operate with added severity, b the undaunted by 

these, hopes to pursue its mission and spread its message of Bhara- 
tiya Vidya. 

The report would be incomplete without a grateful reference to 
the services of our President, Shri Munshiji. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that there is no activity, academic or administrative, 
that does not merit his attention and does not bear the imprint of 
the zeal and solicitude with which he is guiding the affairs of the 
Bhavan. 

We take this opportunity of expressing our thankfulness to our 
colleagues on the Executive Committee, to all those who have helped 
and are helping the Bhavan in a variety of ways, and also to the 
Government pf Eombay for the grant of Rs. 3,000 that they were 
pleased to make' to the Bhavan for the year 1942-43. 

We thank you once more for responding to our invitation and 
attending the function. 

Tricumdas Dwarkadas 
P. R. Bhatt 

Nov. 28, 1943*. Secretaries. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 

I.— Ourselves. 


Consequent on the resignation of Dr. Patel, the Executive Committee were 
pleased to appoint us as Editors of the Bharatiya Vidya. We requested a num- 
ber of scholars to contribute papers to the Bharatiya Vidya ; the response has been 
encouraging. Some articles have been received and many have been promised 
at a future date. We thank those that have sent articles or have promised to 
send. With the co-operation of scholars both outside and in the Bhavan, we feel 
confident that we shall be able to maintain the high standard expected of this 
Journal. Any suggestions intended to enhance the value and usefulness of the 
Journal are wtelcome and will be carefully attended to. 

War conditions have necessitated reduction in the number of pages from the 
next issue. It would be better if in future no article exceeds 10 typed sheets as a 
rule. It is regretted that on account of circumstances beyond our control the pre- 
sent issue could not be brought out earlier. The next number will be a joint issue 
of Vol. V, and will probably be out in May 1944. After that, the numbers may 
be expected to be published regularly during May and November. 


II.— Glory That was GurjaradeSa. 

Thanks to Shri Munshiji, the work of bringing out the Glory that was Gur- 
jaradeSa as the Mularaja Solanki millennial celebration volume is making a steady 
progress. Shri Munshiji is the General Editor, and besides he has written a 
whole part and major portion of another part covering nearly two fifths of the 
entire work. We can only state here that Shri Munshiji sheds light over many a 
dark comer, bringing together a lot of material hitherto unknown or not properly 
appreciated, and offers many a new interpretation of existing facts. 

Press copy of almost the whole book is ready. Owing to war conditions, how- 
ever., it has been decided to issue the work in parts. The first volume dealing 
with “ The Pre-historic West Coast ” has already been published, covering about 
150 pages of Super Royal size. The volume is nicely got-up, with plates, illus- 
trations and a map. The Introductory section contains valuable contributions! by 
Prof. D. N. Wadia (Geology) and Dr. H. D. Sankalia (Pre-and Proto-History 
of Gujarata). Shri MunshijiSb ‘'Aryans : Pre-Vedic" takes a critical and compre- 
hensive survey of the house and the international contacts of the early Aryans in 
the pre-Vedic and Vedic period, and deals, among other things with the Atharvan 
Aryans and the Indus Valley* culture. Dr. Pusalker has written on the Yadavas, 
wherein he has also considered the historicity of Krsna. The Third Volume on the 
“ Imperial Gurjaras ” by Shri Munshiji is in press and will be out shortly. This 
is the first systematic attempt at presenting the regional history of Brhad-Gurjara- 
de6a from the earliest times and yjp feel confident that the Volumes will be well 
received by scholars. 


III.— BharatIya Itihasa Samiti. 4 

Shri K. M. Munshi has often stressed the need of writing a comprehensive 
history of India from India’s point of view, and the co-operation of the" Rirla 
Brothers for this great and noble national cause has enabled Shri Munshiji to 
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translate his ideas into a practical scheme. Bharatiya Irihasa Samiti has recently 
been formed under the chairmanship of Shri K. M. Munshi for the preparation 
and publication of a comprehensive history of India from India's/ point 7 of view. 
.The office of the Samiti is in the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and Acharya Jinavi- 
jayaji, the Director of the Bhavan, and Dr. Sir S. Rahakrishn. 4 n are among 
the members of the Samiti. 

When Shri Munshiji had been to Cawnpore last December to inaugurate the 
Vikrama Bi-millennial Celebration^ he had talks with eminent nistorians and rep- 
resentatives of the Indian History Congress, regarding the scheme of tb^ Samiti. 
The latter does not stand as a rival to the Congress scheme, and Shri has 

^expressed his willingness to cooperate with the History Scheme by bring a mem- 
Pjfcer of the Executive Board. 

« Bharatiya Itihasa Pari§ad founded by Dr. Rajendra Prasad has also under- 
■ken the preparation of a comprehensive history of India. Dr. Sir Raphakrish- 
ISan and Acharya Jinavijayaji held conference with Ihe prominent membeis of the 
jPari§ad, and the Samiti has shouldered the responsibility of ca.rying out the Part- 
ed scheme as well. 

I* The Indian History Department of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has been en- 
trusted with tile work of the preparation of the history of India by the Bharatiya 
^Itihasa Samiti. The History Department has been strengthened by the addition 
of Dr. R. C. Majumdar, ex-ViceGhancellor of DaOca University and a celebrated 
^histVian of international reputation. Dr. Majumdar has prepared a draft of the 
f scheme of the history in 10 volumes of 500 pages each. Various eminent scholars 
land historians have already promised their support and co-operation in contribut- 

t jtag chapters and sections to the Volumes, and several others are being approached 
m this connection. The University of Bombay has been kind enough to agree to 
v accommodate the Editorial 1 Board of the Samiti in the University Library. It is 
Expected that MSS from scholars will be received before June 1945 after which 
the Editorial Board will work at coordination and preparation of the press copy. 
When completed, this colossal work will be a creditable performance not only 
for the Samiti and the Bhavan but for the Indian Scholarship in general. 

* * * * * * 

IV.— Search for Manuscripts at Jesalmer. 

Acharaya Jinavijay\ji, the Director of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan stayed 
at Jesalmer for six months with a band of pandits and copyists for the investiga- 
tion and transcription of MSS preserved in the local Jain Bhandar. The Jain 
Bhandars usually contain many rare and valuable MSS, and the Jesalmer Bhan- 
dar in particular was reputed to be rich in rare and unique MSS. MSS in these 
Bhandars are no doubt carefully preserved, but they remain as sealed books to all 
investigators in the field. Acharya Jinavijayaji was able to rescue from des- 
truction hundreds of MSS, and also got transcripts of several lakhs of verses pre- 
pared under his supervision for editing and publication. This valuable service 
rendered by Acharya Jinavijayaji to the cause of Oriental Learning is indeed a 
notable event in the field of Indie researches. 

****** 

V.— Gujarati Sahitya Parisad Sammelana, Baroda. 

The fifteenth Sammelan of the Gujarati Sahitya Parisad was held at Baroda on 
the 25th, 26th and 27th of December 1943. Lady Vidyagauri Nilakantha was the 
General President. Literature, Art and Science were the different sections this year, 
* and Shri *Dhumaketu (Gaurishanker Joshi), Shri Kami Desai and Shri Bhogilal 
Patwa were elected respective Presidents 9t these sections, 
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Among the important achievements of this session of the Parisad were the 
inauguration of the Gujarat University movement and the scheme to establish a 
living and growing contact with other provincial conferences such as the Rajasthani 
and Hindi Sahitya Parishads. 

****** 

VI.— Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

Founded in 1917, the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute completed twenty-five 
years of its existence in 1942, and celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1943. The 
achievements of the Institute in various fields are too well-known to require re- 
capitulation here. The critical edition of the Mahabharata has extended the fame| 
of the Institute and of Indian scholarship far and wide over the globe. The 
Bhavan was represented by Dr. Manilal Patel. Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan warn 
the chief guest and the programme included an informal discussion on some topics! 
of Indological interest, and a lecture on the message of Naimisaranya by Dr. Kun-S 
han Raja. We wish the Bhandarkar Institute all success in their undertakings! 
and hope that their fervent appeal for funds may receive good response. I 

****** 

VII.— Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. 

The sad, sudden and premature death of Dr. Sukthankar, the General «?£di-) 
tor of the Mahabharata , on the 21st January last was a great shock to th<* Maha] 
bharata Department in particular. The Committee is to be congratulated on theiit 
choice of the next General Editor. Dr. Belvalkar is a well-known figure amongl 
Sanskritists and he has had experience of editing the Bhi$maparvan of the Maha* j 
bharata. Hitherto about 45% of the work has been completed by Dr. Sukthan4 
KAR. It is the sjcheme of the Institute to make press-copy of the book ready. The 
financial condition of Mahabharata Department is very unstable and it deserves' 
monetary grants that the States, Nobles, and rich people may be pleased to make. 

* * * * * * 

VIII.— Chicago Parliament of Religions, September 1893. 

The year 1943 marfks the Golden Jubilee of the Parliament of Religions held 
at Chicago. It may be recalled that the sponsors of the Parliament had rpt 
arranged for any delegate representing Hinduism, and it was with' great difficulty 
that Swami Vivekananda without credentials, friend, money or influence in America 
could secure a hearing at Parliament. He thanked the youngest of nations in the 
name of the most ancient monks in the world, in the name of the mother of reli- 
gions, and in the name of the millions and millions of Hindu people of all claves 
and sects. He boldly (claimed that Hinduism had a message for mankind which 
modem world sorely needed. It was mainly through Swami Vivekananda that the 
West recognised the claims of Hinduism and he was regarded as the messenger of 
a new era. For the Swami, Hinduism was co-extensive with Universal Religion* 
and harmony pf all religions yvas the central theme of his teaching. 

Swami Vivekananda Can rightly be called the maker of modem India. He 
tried to rouse his countrymen from their age-long lethargy, and emphasised the 
essentials of and permanent values in their culture, morals, religion and spiritual- 
ity. He did not denounce the caste system which was mainly introduced to keep 
out competition and which aimed at levelling up of all to the status of a Brahmin. 
The Swami pleaded for the uplift of women on national lines and placed before 
them the ideals of Sita and Savitri so that there should be no imitations of West- 
ern standards. The lade of faith and physical strength was the root cause Of our 
failures according to the Swami. “ Strength is Life, Weakness is Death * he said ; 
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i*ou will understand the G'td better with your biceps muscles a little stronger". 
He believed in the potential divinity of each soul and “ the national ideals of India 
are renunciation and service ” “ The only religion that ought to be taught " said 

Swami, “ is the religion of fearlessness The Swamiji’s prediction that mere mate- 
rial prosperity without a fundamental spiritual outlook believing in Universal bro- 
therhood would lead to wars has been amply borne out by the present catastrophe. 
Spiritual greatness of but a few, on the contrary, when countless' millions were 
pining in misery spelt disaster for any country’. The Swami therefore, recom- 
mend^! the union between the East end the West by a judicious ax hang- t. Indian 
spirituality with Western materialism. His ideal was to spiritualise the material 
civilisation of the woild on the basis of practical Vedanta. The various Vedanta 
centres and branches of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission have been spreading 
India’s message of spirituality and service in foreign lands. The Math and Mis- 
sion centres in India however, concentrate more on philanthropy in addition to 
lectures and classes in Vedanta and have always conducted charitable dispensaries 
and educational institutions, and carried on relief works' when necessary. 


IX— Twelfth All India Oriental Conference, Benares. 

At the last Session of the Conference at Hyderabad, on the invitation of the 
Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University, Delhi was decided as the venue of the Twelfth 
sessftto. % Delhi, however, intimated its inability to hold the conference and the 
Executive Committee were put in a fix regarding the place and arrangements’ for the 
Twelfth session. In this connection, we thoroughly endorse the views expressed 
by Dr. Raja in the Adyar Library Bulletin and recommended to the Executive Com- 
mittee to consider them. Thanks to the Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu 
University, it was decided to hold the Conference at Benares on the 31st Decem- 
ber 1943 and the two days following. The Hindu University deserves to be con- 
gratulated on undertaking to shoulder the responsibilities of holding the Conference 
at so short a notice. Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar was the General Presi- 
dent. 

Benares is traditionally well known as a great centre of learning, and the last 
session of the Conferences was indeed a grand success. Acharya Jinavijayaji, Dr. 
Pusalker ‘and Acharya Dikshitar attended the Conference as delegates of ‘he 
Bhavan. The session was well attended by Orientalists all over India, and the sym- 
posia on the Vikrama Era, Mahabharata War, Bhasa, etc., were special features 
of this session. MM. Prof. P. V. Kane is the General President of the next Con- 
ference which will probably be held at Jaipur, and the Sectional Presidents in- 
clude Prof. H. D. Velankar (Vedic), Prof. K. A. Subrahmanya Aiyar (Sans- 
krit), Acharya Jinavijayaji (Prakrit and Jainism), Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitar 
(History), Dr. P. C. Bagchi (Pali and Buddhism), Dr. S. Sen (Linguistics) and 
Shri M. B. Garde (Archaeology). 

****** 

X.— Sixth Indian History Congress, Aligarh. 

The sixth session of the Indian History Congress was held at Aligath on the 
26th, 27th and 28th December 1943. Rao Bahadur K. N. Djkshit, Director Gene- 
ral of Archaeology in India, was the General President. The Bhavan was repre- 
sented at the Congress by Dr. P. M. Joshi, Dr. A. D. Pusalkar and Prof, S. D. 
Gyani. The General Secretary referred to the progress made by the Congress in 
its scheme of preparing a comprehensive history of India. The University of 
Madras has invited the next session, at which Dr. S. N. Sen will be the General 
President. Pandit M. S. Vats, Mm. Prof. V. V. Mirashi, Prof. S. Nadvi, Dr. K. 
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R. Quanungo and Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad are the Sectional Presidents for 
ensuing session. 


JvoiXiv. 
r the 


• * * * * * 

XI. — IndiIan Culture Essay Competition. 

We invite the attention of our readers to the Indian Culture Essay Competi- 
tion, particulars about jriiich appear elsewhere in this number. One of the special 
features of the competition is that the essays may be written in Sanskrit, Hindi 
or English, so that ample scope is given to pandits, well versed in traditional learn- 
ing but not adept in English, for participating in the competition. There is, 
again, fairly wide scope to a competitor to write on the subject of his choice in 
any particular groups. In the opinion of the Judges who examined the essays in 
thq 1943 competition, the essays were of a high standard, and in a way, the 
medals served as an incentive. This year’s competitions also, we feel sure, will 
attract a good number of sound research papers. The donors of medals deserve to 
be congratulated for their generous service in the cause of Indology. 

****** 

XII.— Dalmia Jain Trust Fellowships. 

We have pleasure in announcing the donation by the Dalmia Jain Trusf of 
5 fellowships each of the value of Rs. 55 per mensem for a period of three »jyears to 
the Rhavan. Jain scholars carrying on studies or research in any branch of Indian 
Culture in the Rhavan are eligible to these scholarships. Non- Jains may also be 
awarded these fellowships provided they carry on study or research in any subject 
dealing with Jain culture. We are to thank the trustees for this generous donation 
and also our Director Acharya Jinavijayaji for bringing the activities of the Bhavan 
to the notice of the donors. 

******* 

XIII.— In Memorium. 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of which this journal is an organ, has sustained 
irreparable loss in the sad death of Sheth Meghji Mathuradas, one of the Honorary 
Members and a member of the Executive Committee of the Bhavan. He was pro- 
minently associated with the Bhavan since its inception and took keen interest in 
its various activites. The Bhavan owes much to Sheth Meghj' Mathuradas and the 
scheme of perpetuating his memory by starting a college in his name is sure to 
meet with immediate response from his numerous friends and admirers. 

In his Presidential Address on the occasion of the Sixth Foundation Day of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Shri K. M. Munshi made a touching reference to Seth 
Meghji Mathuradas in the following words a 

“ On this occasion I miss my great friend Sheth Meghji Mathuradas, one of the 
pillars of the Bhavan's strength. He was to me a brother, nay more than a brother ; 
he was my business self in all the activities with which we were associated ; and 
his unstinted help made me strong with the strength of a giant. Every day I feejj 
his loss ; more particularly as regards the Bhavan, which has yet to grow. It was 
his ambition and mine to have a College associated with; the Bhavan, which could 
become the centre of the Aryan culture for which the Bhavan stands. But it was 
not to be. He died before the wish could be realised. In his last days, when eye 
and ear and voice had almost failed he gave my wife a message! for me on a slate 
“ If I recover I shall raise a college for the Bhavan.” To translate his cherished 
dreams into a reality is now for you, gentlemen. You know already that an appeal 
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has been issued by the Bhavan for the purpose and I hope a sufficient 
be forchcoriilng.” 

We associate ourselves with Shri Munship’s remarks. 
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In the death of MM. Prof S. Kuppuswami Sastri Indological rtudies in general 
and Sanskrit scholarship in particular have suffered a serious loss. Starting his 
carter as the Principal of the Sanskrit College, Mylapore, and la' 2r of Paja's College 
of Sanskrit, Tiruvadi, Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri became Professes of S .r ..rit and 
Comparative Philology in the Presidency College, Madras, in 1914. After retirement 
from th^t post he became Honorary Professor of Sanskrit Mie innamatai Univer* 
sity. Professorship of Sanskrit at the Presidency College carried with it Orator- 
ship of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, and in that capacity 
Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri brought out about 60 vemmes of lX-.viptive Catalogues 
and Triennial Catalogues. He started the Journal oj Oriental Research and the 
Sanskrit Academy in 1927 in which year he was made! Mahamahopadhyaya. Prof. 
Kuppuswami Sastri combined in himself the traditional Sastric learning with modern 
research? methods of critical and historical investigation. There was scarcely any 
branch of Sansikrit in which he was not proficient. He has edited Brahmasiddhi, 
Nilakanthavijaya, Ascaryacudamani, Nai$adha, Vtndvdsav'adatla , and Vibhrama - 
faveka. On his 55th birthday, he was presented with Commemoration Volume 
Prof. a Kuppus'wami Sastri was the first editor of the New Catalogue Catalogorum, 
which has been undertaken by the Madras University. 

At the last All-India Oriental Conference held at Benares, Dr. Belvalkar, the 
General President, made an eloquent appeal for starting a Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute at Madras on the lines’ of the Bhandarkail Institute of Poona 
and the Ganganath Jha Institute of Allahabad. Friends and admirers of the late 
Mm. Prof. Sastri have issued an appeal soliciting liberal contributions towards the 
realisation of Jthis project which is estimated to require atleast a lakh of Rupees. 
We fully endorse the appeal and hope that ifl will meet with a liberal response. 
Contributions may be sent to Sir Rao Bahadur K. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, 
Advocate, 6 North Mada Street, Mylapore. 


* * * * * * 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has suffered a great loss in the death of 
Pandit Motiram Sastri who was in charge of Shri Mumbadevi Sanskrit Patha- 
shala, ever since its association with the Bhavan. Receiving his Sanskrit education 
in the traditional way at Benares, Pandit Motiram; Sastri was equally at home in 
all brandies of Sanskrit learning. He was a good teacher and his reading was vast 
and memory remarkable. With all the burden of Sastric learning and orthodox 
training Pandit Motiram always kept an open mind and had a charm of manner, 
He was on leave for over a year on account of high blood pressure to which he ulti- 
mately succumbed. 



AN AtpllK, JB©» A COLLEGE TO BE FOUNDED 
AFTER S3HETH MEGHJI MATHURADAS 

Shri Mathuradas was a self-made man of large apathies. He 

served many philanthropic causes and in particular, education and was close- 
ly associated with several charitable institutions, including the Bharatiya Vidya 
the Kabibai Charity Trust, the Kanji Khetsey Charity Trust, tlie 
Jadavji Kara Trust, the Jadavji Jethabhai Trust, the Hansraj Damodar Top- 
rani Trust, the Karsondas Madhavdas Trust, the Goculdas Pasta Trust the 
Zandn Dhanvantari College, Jamnagar, and the Mungalal Goenka Sanskrit 
Trust. He also founded the Meghji Mathuradas Charity Trust. His great 
services were not limited to giving money ; there was not a detail of tire ins- 
titution he looked after which he did not personally see to ; and his vast po- 
wers of organisation were spent in raising round him a world of charitable 
agencies, which worked well and economically Unassuming as he was, few 
knew the extent of his philanthropy, his patriotism or his personal exertions 
at! their behalf. For national causes he paid freely ; so, for the poor and dis- 
tressed ; for his religion and culture, and in most cases anonymously. ^ 
One of his cherished wishes was to have a college associated with the 
Bhavan. Often he marked out the* Spirt where it should be founded. Qnce 
at the request of the President from the Jail he made an offer for a college 
building for the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan relying upon his own courage to 
raise the necessary funds During his last days when speech was denied he 
expressed his determination that if he survived the illness he would sec that 
a college was founded. 

Bombay cannot keep alive the memory of so noble and selfless a philan- 
thropist except by fulfilling his last wish of raising a college, associated with 
the Bhavan. An additional college for the City and Suburbs is an absolute 
necessity as the existing colleges are not enough to meet the demand. And 
a college with the background of Bharatiya Vidya for which the Bhavan 
stands will add a refreshing feature to the educational life of the City and 
Suburbs. 

A well-equipped College will cost about Rs. 8 lakhs, i.e., 4 lakhs for the 
building, 1 lakh for equipment and 3 lakhs for hostels etc 

We appeal to everyone interested in education and Bharatiya Vidya to 
help the Bhavan in raising this fund. ¥ 

Over two lakhs were subscribed in response to the appeal ; In addition, 
the Bhavan’s resources in land, equipment etc. will also be available to the 
College. 






